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INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A SURVEY OF THE YEAR _ 1935 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE year has seen war cease in South America only to break 

out in Africa. War is not new in the history of the world; 
but a new thing has come about in 1935: a coming together of 
more than fifty countries in a grave resolve to withstand war. 
Whether they succeed or fail in their collective endeavour to 
bring the present war to a speedy end, the fact of their making 
the endeavour is one of the great happenings of history. 

The introduction to our last survey pointed to the Church 
as being far ahead of political leaders in regard to world co- 
operation. The Church cannot afford to lose that first place. 
There are signs of a desire for closer co-operation, with a clearer 
understanding of its implications. The decision taken by three 
international Christian bodies each to undertake a period of 
study, leading to a meeting on a world scale two or three years 
hence, is evidence of this. 

The second fact of significance, to which attention should 
be drawn here, is a fresh awareness of evangelism as the Church’s 
first and highest task, and a new determination that it shall be 
in the front of all religious activity. 

The following pages attempt to give a picture of the Church’s 
life and work in 1935, in a world setting. As in former surveys, 
the work of the Roman Catholic Church occupies a separate 


section; elsewhere reference is made to the non-Roman churches. 
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Thanks are due and are here rendered to all those who 


have helped by the supply of material or the critical reading of 
the different sections. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


. A STRUGGLE is in process between a patriotic if narrow 
militarism and an often corrupt but democratic political 
system, and both sides are beating the nationalist drum.’ In 
these words a writer in World Wide Witness summed up the 
political situation in Japan in the earlier part of 1935, and the 
statement held good at the end of the year. The economic need 
for expansion, for wider markets, for more sources of raw 
material, grows with the years, and Japan is not the only country 
to pursue a solution of the problem by the way of military pre- 
paredness and action, while still desiring that international 
peace which alone would make the solution worth having. 

The negotiations with the Soviet Government, concluded in 
January, for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railways (renamed 
the North Manchuria Railway) removed what had been a possible 
source of conflict with the U.S.S.R. but did not improve Japanese 
relations with China, who denies the legality of the transaction. 
Relations with China were further embittered by Japanese 
military action in June which gave Japan domination over the 
whole of North China down to the Yellow River, including 
Peiping, Tientsin and the coastline at Shanhaikwan, where the 
Great Wall meets the sea. China was at that time compelled to 
concede the Japanese demands of withdrawal of troops, closing 
of Kuomintang branches in the area and dismissal of certain 
officials repugnant to Japan. Inner Mongolia is now practically 
under the rule of Japan, already master of Chahar. 

Japan continues to emphasize the lack of any desire to annex 
‘Manchukuo,’ or to make it a tributary state or colony, but will 
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oppose any power whose actions in China would appear to 
prolong China’s ‘troubled condition’ (see also p. 18). 

At the close of 1934, Japan gave notice to terminate the 
Washington Treaty concerning the limitation of naval armament 
(concluded in 1922) which will therefore cease to be in force 
on December 31st, 1936. In March her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations became effective. She continues, how- 
ever, to collaborate with the League in certain matters, e.g. the 
commissions on opium, child welfare and mandates. 

Concerned lest the existing estrangement between the United 
States and Japan should grow, a group of American missionaries 
in Japan addressed an appeal to Christians in the United States 
to help maintain peace in the Pacific by willingness to under- 
stand the oriental point of view, and by supporting disarmament 
proposals and international organizations. One of the results of 
Dr Mott’s visit to Japan (see p. 10) has admittedly been the 
creation of a better understanding between the American and 
Japanese people. 

While there is some grumbling (and it is significant that it 
has appeared in the press) at the cost of administering Man- 
churia and especially at the proportion of the budget (45 per 
cent) to be devoted to ‘purposes of defence’ in the face of the 
acute agricultural crisis which remains unrelieved, ‘beating the 
nationalist drum’ does much to rally all parties to a common 
front where international interests are steadily being disparaged 
and nationalism exalted. The police have had to deal on the 
one hand with political murder (and such acts of terrorism are 
always directed at those considered lacking in patriotism), but 
on the other hand with an attempt to resuscitate the supposedly 
defunct communist party. 

Heavy rains in June in the south-west and a typhoon sweeping 
over the country in August caused great havoc. Besides loss of 
life, many acres under cultivation were destroyed and famine 
conditions followed in parts of the north. This led to an influx 
of girls from rural districts into the cities, seeking work. Some 
entered factories as security on loans made to their parents; 
many others, inevitably, entered geisha houses or brothels. The 
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matter was taken up by the National Christian Council and help 
was also given by the Salvation Army and the Purity League. 
In all times of disaster in these days, not only the Government 
but municipal authorities, the large newspapers and other 
bodies immediately and efficiently organize relief. 

Japan is working desperately hard; unemployment is de- 
creasing largely due to the increase in military orders. Although 
actual factory conditions are improving, the conservation of 
material and energy is carried to great lengths—a factor in the 
cheapness of Japanese goods is the lack of margin and reserve. 
The pressure of overwork is felt everywhere, even in the schools, 
and the strain is very great. Trade revival and industrial pro- 
duction are being purchased dearly, for many cannot stand the 
pace; tuberculosis is terribly prevalent, short sight has greatly 
increased and the frequency of suicide, especially among the 
young, is appalling. 

One reason for suicide is undoubtedly the pessimism which 
easily gets possession of those without the strength of religious 
faith. Many are seeking desperately for some solution other 
than suicide. The number of new sects is rapidly increasing; 
Tenrikyo continues to be the most progressive, but the Hito 
no Michi (Way of Man), founded ten years ago, is attracting 
large numbers; even some Christians have joined this sect, 
which rejects prayer, but believes in miracle and a future life. 
Shrines are everywhere being renovated; books on religion, 
especially on Buddhism, are much in demand; and the great 
increase in the use of the radio has made the daily morning 
broadcasts by religious teachers, Buddhist and Christian, an 
influence in the country. Yet those who know Japan assert that 
there is no real seeking after God, only after ‘gifts of spiritual 
stability and integrity-—a vain hope for fruit without the tree. 

Both Buddhist and Shinto leaders are using radio and the 
press for presenting their claims, emphasizing their national 
character. The international character of Christianity counts 
against it at this time. A Japanese newspaper in February re- 
ported the launching of a campaign to convert Christians to 
Shinto and the question of visits to Shinto shrines is an ever- 
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present problem. A significant incident occurred at Doshisha 
University: it was planned to place in a new building a memorial 
to the founder of the university, Joseph Neesima. A student, as 
a joke, set up a Shinto shrine which the military authorities, in 
spite of every explanation and apology, refuse to have removed, 
on the score that such action would be considered an ‘indignity 
to the sacred deities of the Japanese nation.’ Should the shrine, 
nevertheless, be removed, withdrawal of recognition of the 
university is threatened. The incident illustrates both the power 
of the military party and the official attitude towards religion. 

A further illustration of the determination of the military 
party to control education is provided in the pressure put on the 
department of education to investigate the opinions held and 
expressed by university lecturers and writers. A number of 
books by Professor Minobe, a life peer and eminent constitutional 
lawyer, have been suppressed or revised, and he himself has 
resigned from the House of Peers. 

THe CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—From what has been said 
above, it will be gathered that the Church is passing through 
difficult days, owing to exaggerated nationalist sentiment. As 
someone writes: ‘Japanese Christians need our prayers, not for 
protection from persecution but from inoculation with the same 
nationalist germ.’ As yet the revival of Japanese faiths has had 
no great effect on Christians, but in places it has been a clog 
on progress. The Nippon Sei Kokwai (Anglican), as other 
churches, reports a falling off in Sunday school attendances, 
too small a proportion of adult baptisms to the extent and 
vigour of the energy expended and a small but constant ‘leakage’ 
of membership. Newspapers reported the incident of the 
censor’s objection to the Japanese translation of the versicle: 
‘O Lord, save the King,’ by the Prayer Book revision committee 
of the same Church. The Japanese word chosen for ‘save’ was 
considered derogatory to the Emperor and another word mean- 
ing ‘prosper’ was substituted. 

But the above is only one side of the picture. The other is 
brighter. For example, Japanese are taking a larger place in 
church leadership. The Japanese Methodist Church had to 
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assume sudden responsibility when diminution of grants-in- 
aid, which were intended to be spread over a period of years, 
were made abruptly. Pastors’ salaries were drastically cut and 
other economies courageously adopted, but the church is left in 
a serious condition. The churches connected with the American 
Baptist and Congregational missions are also or are in process 
of becoming more thoroughly ‘Japanized.’ A Japanese was 
elected by the House of Bishops of the Nippon Sei Kokwai and 
consecrated Bishop of Mid-Japan. Bishop Sasaki is the fourth 
Anglican Japanese bishop, of whom one is no longer living. 

The attitude of Japanese Christians to missions from the 
West was made clear at the annual meeting of the National 
Christian Council towards the close of 1934. A communication 
had been received from a group representing seventeen American 
mission boards, asking for an opinion on how best the boards 
could co-operate with the churches in Japan to further the 
growth of the Christian movement there, since the whole move- 
ment must be worked out jointly between the older and the 
younger churches. A conference of American and Japanese 
leaders was also suggested. The resolutions adopted stressed the 
responsibility of the Japanese churches for their own evan- 
gelistic work, disparaged any proposal for reorganizing the work 
of missions of different communions on a co-operative basis, 
and, while agreeing to a conference in Japan in the not distant 
future between representatives of American mission boards and 
the Japanese churches, discouraged the hope that it would 
‘realize an absolute uniformity of opinion on which to base the 
policies and administration of evangelistic work in Japan.’ 
Japan will still warmly welcome, indeed desire, missionaries 
from the West, but they must come as colleagues, recognizing 
Japanese responsibility for their own church activities. 

Three indigenous laymen’s movements illustrate in what 
varied manners the Holy Spirit is working in Japan to-day. 
First, a group of Tokyo laymen, who have on their hearts a 
longing for church union, have instituted a monthly united 
Christian service at which prayer for union is made and an 
address is given. Then, a young farmer at Nakai (Inland Sea), 
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stimulated by attendance at a farmers’ gospel institute in con- 
nexion with the Omi Brotherhood in 1934, founded the Nakai 
Brotherhood—as yet a group of some half-dozen only—‘to 
live the life of love and co-operation’ for rural Japan as a living 
witness to Christ. And thirdly, the St Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
an international Anglican organization which was introduced 
into Japan in 1932, has grown steadily and held in 1935 its third 
training conference with the explicit aim of directing youth into 
the service of the Church. 

The concern for church union evinced by the Tokyo laymen 
is not confined to them; the desire is quietly growing. About 
eighty men and women, both pastors and laity, went into 
retreat at Hakone for three days in September, to think and 
pray together over the matter. The All-Japan Christian Confer- 
ence, held in Tokyo at the end of November (of which a report 
has not been received as we go to press) considered church 
union as one of its two major subjects, the other being the 
proposal for a united campaign of evangelism. 

There appears a growing desire on the part of churches to 
serve the communities in which they are placed; farmers’ gospel 
schools are increasing both in number and popularity, and 
social work is carried on in towns. The Ostasien-Mission has 
built the Zwingli-Haus in Kyoto as a centre for the mission’s 
work in southern Japan. Two halls, a kindergarten, students’ 
residence, theological school and pastor’s dwelling are all com- 
prised in the new building. Under Dr Kagawa’s leadership, 
co-operative societies have greatly increased, and a Christian 
message appears each month in the co-operative magazine. 

The Group movement is extending its influence throughout 
Japan. The Kingdom of God movement, as an organized effort, 
came to an end at the close of 1934, but the Kingdom of God 
Weekly has continued to appear throughout 1935, sponsored by 
the National Christian Council, the Christian Literature Society 
and Dr Kagawa. 

As regards newspaper evangelism, the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 
with a circulation of about one million, has now adopted a 
weekly religious column in which Christian, Buddhist and other 
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religious material appears. A development in Christian journalism 
was made with the Christian Daily News in July, which has had a 
growing success. The new United Society for Christian Literature 
(see p. 92) and certain of its members together continue to be 
responsible for a substantial share in the Japan Christian News 
Agency, whose aim is to get Christian articles and news into 
the daily papers. 

A reminder of how few are the years of the Japanese (non- 
Roman) Church came with the death in January, at the age of 
eighty-two, of the Rev. Takayoshi Matsuyama, the last of the 
group of translators of the whole Bible into Japanese, of which 
the New Testament was published in 1879 and the Old in 
1888. 

For thirty-five years the Federation of Christian Missions 
has had a definite place in Christian work in Japan; it has, for 
example, issued the invaluable series of Christian year books to 
which so many look annually for authoritative information. 
At its annual meeting in August a resolution was taken, subject 
to ratification at the meeting in 1936, to transfer all its functions 
to the National Christian Council and other indigenous bodies, 
confining itself to the role of a fellowship of individual mission- 
aries; an action which will command the respect of all who 
know what changes of that nature cost. 

Dr Mott paid his ninth visit to Japan in March and April. 
He travelled widely and addressed many groups, Christian and 
non-Christian. He was present at two conferences convened by 
the National Christian Council at Kamakura and Otsu and at a 
Y.M.C.A. conference at Tozanso, near Gotemba. The visit was 
full of inspiration for the Christian community. The proposal 
of the International Missionary Council to meet in 1938 in the 
Orient met with emphatic approval, and the National Christian 
Council extended an invitation for the meeting to be held in 
Japan (see, however, p. 106). 

Dr Kagawa spent March to May in Australia and New 
Zealand, meeting and addressing many groups. As Dr Mott in 
Japan, so Dr Kagawa brought inspiration wherever he went, 
and became an unofficial ambassador of goodwill between Japan 
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and Australasia. He has planned to visit the United States in the 
winter of 1935-36, arriving shortly before Christmas. 

EpucaTion.—The Japanese section of the International 
Education Commission, having suffered in its personnel through 
illness and death, was reorganized and enlarged early in 1935, 
and now represents practically every side of Japanese education. 
The group has been giving careful study to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and trying to find ways to correlate and 
unite educational institutions. The two main lines of study are 
the proposals to found a Christian university and a union 
theological seminary. 

Immediately after the wrecking of the Bishop Poole Memorial 
Girls’ High School in Osaka, in the typhoon of September 1934, 
plans were made to raise funds to rebuild. A number of Japanese 
organizations contributed generously and the Church Missionary 
Society gave a substantial grant, so that the total cost of re- 
building is within sight. The plans were prepared by the archi- 
tecture department of the Omi Brotherhood. Japanese leaders 
are planning also to rebuild St Hilda’s School in Tokyo. 

A feature of Japanese education to-day which cannot go 
unnoticed is the increase of military training. (Even schoolboys 
may be seen practising a bayonet charge.) The presence and 
influence of military instructors add to the problems which 
Christian educators are having to face. As earlier surveys have 
recorded, thoughtful Japanese everywhere to-day recognize how 
chaotic the moral life of youth has become and begin to see 
that there cannot be, apart from religion, a well-rounded educa- 
tion. The opportunities before Christian schools to-day are 
great, but their responsibilities are even greater. 

In November 1934 (the report coming too late for last year’s 
survey) the Verein Deutsches Forschungs-Institut (Union German 
Research Institute) was opened in Kyoto, corresponding to the 
Japanese Institute in Leipzig University, for collaboration 
between Japanese and Germans in scientific studies. 

LITERATURE.—Mention was made above of the popularity in 
Japan to-day of books on religion. For the first six months of 

1935 almost double the average number of Bibles, and books 
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dealing with the Bible and with the devotional life, were sold; 
the Christian Literature Society’s series of Bible picture books for 
children also had remarkable sales. A new venture of this society 
is a monthly bulletin which gives notices of newly issued Christian 
literature; it has proved a great boon, in particular to pastors. 

A long-standing desire of the National Christian Council’s 
commission on Christian literature has been to have a central 
library; it has now been fulfilled by the opening of a Christian 
library and reading-room, with writing facilities, in the new 
building of the Christian Literature Society in Tokyo. The 
room is open to the public daily. Christian journalism has been 
mentioned above (see p. 9). 

SociaL REFoRM.—A great advance has been made in the 
fight against licensed prostitution. By the beginning of the 
year 1935, out of the forty-seven prefectures thirteen had passed 
local option bills; in the remainder public opinion is being 
aroused by organized abolition work, and grounds exist for 
hoping for legislation in the near future against the system. 

Supporters of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and allied bodies are continuing their efforts to rouse public 
opinion to demand the raising of the age, under which intoxi- 
cants may not be used, from 21 to 25 years. 

Women have not yet the suffrage, although hopes are being 
entertained that it may not be withheld for much longer. In 
the meanwhile year by year openings for women in social and 
civic work increase. Of these they are taking full advantage, 
Christian women being well to the fore. 

MepicaL Work.—The extent and usefulness of the work of 
St Luke’s hospital in Tokyo increase annually. The latest de- 
velopment has been a training course for social workers in co- 
operation with the Japan Women’s University. The social 
service department of the hospital, started in 1932, the first 
of its kind in Japan, is growing in usefulness. It now comprises 
an advisory committee and staff of a dozen men and women, all 
but one being Japanese. The department covers various activities 
for welfare and preventive medicine, as well as what is known 
in the West as almoner’s work. 
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Work for the blind in Osaka is being developed and given 
a new emphasis by the presence and influence of Professor 
Iwahashi of the Kwansei Gakuin, who is himself blind. 

The main subject of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Federation of Christian Missions, held in August, was the need, 
means and methods of the ministry of healing in the Church. 

RuraL Work.—As reported above (p. 9), there is a steady 
growth in the number of farmers’ gospel schools, conducted by 
the several churches. The commission on rural evangelism of 
the National Christian Council, after drawing up several more 
ambitious but unrealizable plans, finally produced a scheme for 
founding the Noson Bunka Kenkyu-fo (Christian Rural Life 
Institute), to provide training for lay and ministerial Christian 
rural leaders and a demonstration centre of Christian service, 
research and experiment. The scheme, as propounded, would 
involve an initial expenditure of ¥17,500 and an annual budget 
of ¥4650, but would (it was hoped) be self-supporting in a 
few years. The exact site of the Institute was not specified in 
the scheme but was expected to be near Tokyo. The scheme was 
submitted to the Agricultural Missions Foundation in New York, 

from which substantial financial help was hoped for. 


FORMOSA 


The main event of 1935 to all too many was the great earth- 
quake in the north-west on Easter Day (April 21st), which 
caused the death of more than two thousand people and injury 
to twice that number. Loss of life and wreckage of buildings in 
Shokwa and Cheng Tsui were great. Much admiration was 
expressed for the prompt and efficient relief measures taken by 
the Japanese authorities. 

In accordance with the agreement reached in 1934, the 
English principal of the Tainan boys’ middle school resigned in 
favour of a Japanese, whose appointment has met with general 
approval. A large endowment fund has been raised locally for 
the school. The boys’ and girls’ boarding schools at ‘Tamsui and 
Tainan (north and south Formosa) are still unrecognized by 
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Government and their future is somewhat uncertain owing to a 
diminishing revenue from the West and the growth of a nation- 
alist spirit which impels parents to send their children to govern- 
ment schools. 

The Happy Mount Leprosy Colony, whose opening was 
recorded in last year’s survey, reports that within a year eleven 
patients had asked for Christian baptism. Of these, seven were 
baptized, the baptism of the remaining four being postponed 
until they should be able to read the Bible. 

The Japanese authorities have issued certain requirements 
concerning the buildings and administration of Tainan hospital, 
in view of which, and also of other circumstances, the mission 
council (English Presbyterian) regretfully recommended that 
the hospital be closed and medical work be concentrated at 
Shokwa, to which the home committee agreed. The Church of 
Southern Formosa is, however, buying the buildings and will 
attempt to carry on the hospital work. An association with the 
name of the Christian Medical Association of South Formosa 
has been formed at Tainan, and meets every second month for 
medical and surgical discussion. Over forty Christian doctors 
have registered and the discussions have reached a high level. 

The synod of southern Formosa has celebrated the seventieth 
anniversary of its foundation as a mission of the English Presby- 
terian Church in 1865. (The synod of northern Formosa was 
founded by the Canadian Presbyterians in 1872.) The southern 
church numbers over thirty thousand and now draws a grant of 
a few hundred pounds only. The northern church is smaller and 
is not yet so far advanced towards self-support, but is increasingly 
undertaking financial responsibility. 

The curse of the island is the prevalence of opium smoking 
and the use of intoxicants, and the latter is said to be increasing. 
A new problem for the Church has arisen: Christians are now 
sought as government opium sales agents—a tribute to their 
honesty which could well be dispensed with. 

The loss is mourned of Dr Thomas Barclay, of the English 


Presbyterian mission, who died in October after sixty years of 
active service in Formosa. 
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KOREA 


The first four years of the independent Korean Methodist 
Church were completed with 1934 and Dr Ryang has been 
again elected as General Superintendent for the ensuing four 
years. The church has launched a campaign for raising an en- 
dowment fund. A feature of both Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches in Korea is the attendance at Sunday school of practic- 
ally the whole congregation; indeed, in Pyengyang the Presby- 
terian church is used on Sunday mornings consecutively by 
children’s, men’s and women’s classes, reaching an average 
total of over two thousand individuals in the day, and ‘no church 
member or church adherent, old or young, could be regarded 
as in good standing if he was not a regular attendant at 
Sunday school.’ In the same city a Presbyterian missionary 
has started ‘Bible clubs’ in the poorer quarters, which are 
reaching scores of children and through them their parents. 
The schools are conducted daily for three hours in the evening 
by theological students. The children are taught to read the 
Bible and to appreciate games and music. They are also drafted 
into Sunday schools. 

Korean Christians are reaching out to others. Both Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches are carrying on a forward movement 
of evangelism, including street preaching, tract distribution and 
special services. Large numbers have come forward for baptism. 
Men and women students, as well as schoolboys and girls, are 
taking their share, as in the above-mentioned Bible clubs. 
Numbers of new Sunday schools have been started and have 
become nuclei for new churches; Bible classes have been started 
in country districts; about a dozen pastors and at least one woman 
have been sent as missionaries to Koreans in Manchuria, one 
such pastor being supported by students of six Pyengyang 
schools. A moving example of the evangelistic spirit was the 
launching in July of the ‘Thomas,’ a missionary boat to carry 
the Gospel to boatmen up and down the Taitong river. The 
boat was given by the Pyengyang ‘Old Men’s Prayer Union,’ 
whose members range in age from sixty years to over ninety. 
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Many of them remember R. J. Thomas, a colporteur of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, who was murdered by a 
hostile crowd in 1866 as he attempted to land. The boat which 
bears his name was dedicated by three ancient men (one aged 
ninety-four) who were in that crowd nearly seventy years ago. 

The proposed union between the Presbyterian Church and 
the Korean Methodist Church is still under consideration. 

The Anglican Church in the south reports steady growth. 
The Society of the Holy Cross, a sisterhood started by the 
community of St Peter at Kilburn, is now well established with 
one Korean sister and some novices and postulants. The Church 
is increasing its work among the Japanese in Korea. 

The proposal of the United Church in Canada to decrease 
its expenditure in Korea in 1936 by $25,000 has been received 
with consternation, and hope is entertained of some alleviation. 

The Japanese Government is trying to cope with illiteracy. 
Only about ten per cent of Korean children of school age are 
in school, but simplified primary schools with a two-year course 
have been established, and the number of children at school 
has risen in one year from 4000 to 7000. The question of attend- 
ance at Shinto shrines is as much a problem in Korean schools 
as it has been in Japan and Formosa. An endeavour has been 
made to meet Christian scruples by having the ceremonial 
conducted in public parks by officials rather than at shrines by 
priests, but Christians attend resentfully. The daily vacation 
Bible school movement is steadily growing. 

To celebrate the semi-centenary of the coming of Protestant 
missionaries to their land, the Koreans have been trying, with 
some success, to raise funds for endowing the schools founded by 
the early missionaries, and the Union Christian College (boys) 
in Pyengyang has secured a fund of nearly ¥300,000. Ewha 
College (women) in Seoul, founded in 1910, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth year by moving into new buildings, funds for which 
had largely been given by friends of the college in America. 
The Y.M.C.A. in Pyengyang has also moved into a new building. 
The Hamheung Boys’ Academy has been registered, and being 
now on the same footing as government schools has been able 
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to raise its standard. Of thirty-one boys who completed their 
course in 1935, twenty-two were Christians and nine were 
catechumens. More than half the Christians had been converted 
while at the academy. 

Church leaders anxiously note the growth of the Japanese 
café system in Korean cities, involving almost inevitably the 
degradation of the waitresses, who are often little more than 
children. The use of narcotics and intoxicants is also increasing 
and proving a great temptation to untried Christians. To arouse 
public opinion about these evils, the Korean Christian Moral 
Reform Association has been formed and a half-time secretary, 
financed in 1934-35 by the Federal Council of Protestant 
Evangelical Missions and the foreign branch of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, has visited almost every district 
of Korea, holding meetings. This work needs to be put on a 
sound basis, at present the financial support is precarious. 

A scheme has been carried through by the Presbyterian 
churches of Victoria and Queensland, Australia, which have a 
share in the Severance (union) hospital at Seoul, for giving 
selected Korean nurses some further training abroad and wider 
experience in hospital work. Two Korean nurses from Severance 
have been admitted as nurse pupils at the Melbourne hospital, 
after spending three months in the province studying English. 





CHINA 


HINA has had much to contend against during the last 
year: war, flood and drought! have made the farmers’ 
plight in several provinces serious, and the silver crisis has 
affected commercial undertakings. In November the Govern- 
ment adopted a scheme for stabilizing the currency, embracing 
the nationalization of silver and the issue of an incontrovertible 
paper currency under the sole control of an independent modern 
central bank. This action met with the disapproval of Japan. 


1 More than 5,000,000 people were affected by the simultaneous Yellow River and 
Yangtze flood in the autumn. In southern Honan, on the other hand, the population were 
reduced to famine conditions by drought. 

2 
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For there is Japan. A feeling exists that in spite of the loss 
of Manchuria and further bitterly resented actions of Japan in 
North China during 1935, some form of economic co-operation 
with Japan must be reached, or the future will be dark indeed. 
There is, therefore, a readiness, however reluctant, to reach 
some measure of understanding between the two countries. 
Nanking’s attitude to Japan is one of necessity rather than 
choice, and public opinion behind it is absence of opposi- 
tion rather than active support—an absence of opposition which 
some would call despair. To quote a writer in the East and West 
Review for July: 

The Three Provinces (Manchuria) are lost beyond redemption, the destruc- 
tion at Shanghai is unavenged, Japanese influence controls Peiping and Tientsin; 


worst of all, thinking people distrust their leaders and say bitterly that Japan 
does not need to fight in the North since she has already conquered Nanking.! 


The attempted assassination of the Chinese premier in 
November was attributed to his alleged pro-Japanese leanings. 

But with a fine philosophical determination to make the best 
of things, the Nanking Government under General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s leadership is achieving a remarkable degree of 
success in the uphill work of reconstruction. A few examples 
may be given. It was realized that a main reason for the hold of 
communism on Fukien and Kiangsi for several years was the 
social and economic condition of the farmers; therefore, imme- 
diately the communist régime in those provinces was broken in 
1934, previously prepared reconstruction plans were put into 
action: communications are being built, industry and agriculture 
assisted by loans, teachers trained for village schools. Corre- 
spondence from Szechwan tells the same tale: ‘With the arrival of 
Chiang Kai-shek reform and reconstruction are going on apace 

. . tax offices are being closed in many places.’ 

Again, the narcotics evil is being attacked. A government 
order last spring prohibited poppy cultivation in eleven pro- 
vinces (the rest to follow in successive years); the death-penalty 
might be (and has been in some 260 instances) inflicted on 


1 As we go to press it appears likely that at least two provinces of North China will, 
under Japanese pressure, declare their ‘autonomy.’—Ep. 
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traffickers and ‘obdurate users’, while institutions for com- 
pulsory curative treatment of addicts have been opened. It is 
true that the Government is greatly handicapped in its move- 
ments in this matter, for instance, in North China there is much 
open traffic by Japanese and Koreans who are protected by extra- 
territoriality (550 drug shops were opened in one year in Tang- 
shan alone). But where the Government’s writ runs there is open 
war on narcotics. Szechwan has been by far the worst province 
in China for opium-smoking, but even here the evil is being 
vigorously attacked and opium dens are being closed. 

Yet again, the New Life movement launched at Nanchang 
(Kiangsi) in 1934 has spread rapidly and become an influence in 
national life. It makes a strong appeal to the idealism and energy 
of youth, its aim being to strengthen the present generation, 
physically, mentally and morally. As sound an observer as Dr 
Hu Shih has pronounced in favour of the movement. 

Then the co-operative movement should be mentioned. 
Co-operative societies are rapidly multiplying as a government 
and provincial enterprise; a national co-operative conference was 
held in Nanking in March, and a British expert has spent some 
months in China studying conditions and working out a scheme 
for developing co-operative societies. Progress in railway and 
road construction and in the development of radio also con- 
tinue.! And these things are not schemes on paper only; they are 
visible and tangible signs that ‘the regeneration of China is 
coming, no matter what happens.’ 2 

There are those who say that the only result of the successful 
drive of the communist armies from Fukien and Kiangsi will be 
their more secure establishment in the less accessible regions of 
Yunnan, Szechwan and Kansu, and that as a political and social 
theory communism has come to stay in China. As for the latter, 
only time can tell. For the former, it is true that the release of 
Fukien and Kiangsi from the communist armies has spelled 
sorrow for those in their path as they moved west and north (see 


1 The Government of Shantung has ordered every middle school in the province to 
have a wireless set. The Christian broadcasting company in Shanghai continues its daily 
evangelism by wireless. 

* The Archdeacon of Western Szechwan in a letter to The Times. 
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below, p. 22), but the best defence against another entrenched 
communist régime is that very programme of reconstruction 
which has been so successfully initiated. 

And finally, the trend towards a common understanding 
between Nanking and Canton in recent months is full of hope. 

Soviet influence has spread rapidly in south-west Sinkiang, 
and Kashgaria is now to ail intents and purposes a Soviet pro- 
vince. Schools for boys and girls have been started and women 
teachers from Soviet Turkestan installed; semi-military training 
is given to the boys. 

South and south-east Sinkiang remain in the hands of the 
Tungan rebels (Chinese Muslims) and the Chinese have but a 
precarious hold on the north of the province. Dr Sven Hedin’s 
expedition of 1932-35, to examine the possibilities for improved 
communications with this far corner of China, has led to the 
formation of the Sinyuan-Sinkiang Motorbus Co. which dis- 
patches a weekly fleet of some half-dozen omnibuses with 
passengers and mails from Kweihwa to Hami. The problem of 
sufficient transport facilities to enable the Chinese Government 
to recapture and control the whole Sinkiang province is still, 
however, unsolved. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—In A.D. 635, the same year that 
saw Aidan land in Northumbria, the missionary Alopen from 
Asia Minor reached Sian, then the capital of China, and planted 
the Church. That (Nestorian) branch of the Church Universal 
in the course of time vanished from China and others have 
succeeded it. In 1935 a Chinese missionary bishop, the Rev. 
Shen Tze Kao of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican), 
was consecrated for missionary work in the same province where 
the Syrian Christian had arrived thirteen hundred years earlier. 
The first national diocesan bishop of this Church, Dr T’sen, 
was consecrated to the diocese of Honan, and Archdeacon Mok 
was consecrated assistant bishop of Hong-Kong, with the title 
of Bishop of Canton. Not so ancient as the Nestorian Church, 
though dating from as far back as A.D. 1685, the Russian Orthodox 
Church celebrated its 250th anniversary in June. 

To turn to the work to-day of the more recently established 
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churches in China: uneasiness exists (and found expression in an 
article published in this Review last July) at the lack of leader- 
ship in the organized Church and the development of Christian 
service apart from it. The phrase ‘a churchless Christianity’ was 
used, and the author contemplated the possibility of ‘the China 
Christian movement’ eventually taking the place of ‘the Church.’ 
This outlook, if at all general, is due (as a further article in our 
October issue pointed out) to a failure on the part of early 
Christian missionaries to retain and instil into their converts an 
historical sense which sees the present task against the back- 
ground of the growth of the Universal Church. There has not 
been, for example, any widespread recognition of the thirteenth 
centenary of the founding of the Church in China. Nor could it 
be expected of a generation of Chinese Christians whose confid- 
ence in ancient traditions and institutions has been unduly 
shaken. Denominationalism in the missionary societies is still 
far too strong. 

The lack of leadership is everywhere fully recognized and 
has been the subject of investigation and planning by the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education, at whose invita- 
tion Dr Luther Weigle (Dean of the Divinity School of Yale and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the World’s Sunday 
School Association) spent six months in China in 1935. In 
preparation for his visit a survey was made and the results em- 
bodied in a pamphlet, Training for Leadership in the Chinese 
Church. This formed the basis of discussion at an enlarged 
meeting of the Committee held at Kuling in July. One outcome of 
that meeting was the formation of an association of theological 
colleges ; another, the resolve that the training of lay church 
workers should constitute the main work of the Committee for the 
next year or two.! Not without significance was the adoption of the 
words ‘education for service’ in place of ‘training for leadership.’ 
It is of interest, too, to read that the old-style training schools 
for Bible-women are increasingly giving place to women’s adult 
education schools. 

The prevalence of a number of emotional revivalist move- 

1 The report of the meeting is not published as we go to press.—Eb. 
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ments, especially in the north, was mentioned in our last survey. 
They still exist; some have contributed something of value to the 
life of the Church, others not. The vigour of Dr Sung’s work in 
Amoy has been instrumental in a spiritual awakening. There are 
signs, however, that many Christians are wearying of the emo- 
tional appeal, and the more thoughtful recognize that it can 
only adequately be met by a more soundly based evangelism. 
The Group movement is active in some provinces. Excepting 
in Shanghai, its influence is in the main among English-speaking 
people, its leaders being for the most part missionaries. The 


Church in many places is also allying itself with the work of the 
New Life movement. 


A further step in the direction of church union was taken in 
January at a meeting of representatives of thirteen churches in 
Shanghai, by invitation of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 
The conclusion was reached that the churches represented were 
united in loyalty to Christ and in their desire for organic union 
and that the time to move in that direction had come. A con- 
tinuation committee was appointed to form groups of ‘friends of 
reunion,’ to prepare and distribute literature and to arrange for 
a conference in 1936. In the meantime, co-operation is increasing : 
a plan has been formed to co-ordinate more closely the 
Christian forces in Shanghai, the proposal being to develop a 
united Christian programme for the community as a whole. 
A beginning has been made by surveying all the Christian work 
being done in the city. 

After some years’ work a committee representing five large 
communions (Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and 
the Church of Christ in China) has produced a union hymnal, 
Hymns of Universal Praise, which was published by the Christian 
Literature Society of China. 

Missions and churches in the areas occupied by communist 
armies, driven out of Kiangsi and Fukien at the close of 1934, 
were found to have suffered heavily. Congregations were 
scattered, many of their number murdered, their buildings 
looted and wrecked. It is marvellous how the Christians held on, 
threatened by constant fear of death, with shortness of food and 
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other miseries. In one town in South Fukien of not more than 
30,000 inhabitants, no fewer than 12,700 civilians, including 
women and children, were killed during the communist régime. 
Accounts are being received of little brave groups of Christians 
meeting in secret in each others’ houses, confirming each other 
in the faith. 

In Szechwan and Yunnan, too, the Church suffered heavily, 
but ‘the defiant optimism’ of the Christian Chinese was un- 
dimmed. ‘Two young missionaries of the China Inland Mission, 
Mr and Mrs Stam, were brutally murdered by a communist 
band in December 1934. Three others were taken captive in 
January but released later. Of Messrs Bosshardt and Hayman, 
captured in October 1934, the latter was released in November, 
but the former is unhappily still in captivity as we go to press. 
Such a record shows that the age of martyrdom is by no means 
past. The work of the Danish Missionary Society in Manchuria 
has also suffered from banditry. 

The original plan for the Five-Year movement which started 
in January 1930 was that it should end with December 1934; but 
the marked contribution it has made to the enrichment of 
spiritual life and the stimulus it has given to the evangelistic 
spirit have led the National Christian Council to determine that 
the activities developed by the movement should be continued 
under the care of the newly created commission on the life and 
work of the churches (see p. 24). 

Although the numerical goal of doubling the number of 
Christians (a minor aim of the movement) has not been reached, 
the spiritual growth of many Christian communities has been 
greatly enriched. An example may be taken from the Hakka 
Church connected with the Basel Mission, which reports that 
while in the five years numbers have increased by some 2500 
baptisms of non-Christians, which was not a doubling of their 
numbers, ‘the aim of inner spiritual growth has been achieved,’ 
and a notable quickening of a desire to win non-Christian neigh- 
bours is in evidence. 

The tides of revival are running most strongly in Manchuria, 
and are reminiscent of the great revival in Korea a generation 
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ago. “The sluice gates are open,’ writes one; ‘the church has 
been lifted on to a new plane of existence,’ we read further. 
Readers of this Review will remember in the October issue an 
article on Manchuria by Dr O’Neill of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission who pointed out ‘the deepened attachment to the Bible,’ 
and ‘the evident rise in the spiritual quality of the church as a 
whole,’ which mark these days in Manchuria. 

The second annual conference for workers among Muslims 
was held at Kikungshan in the summer, those who attended 
received much inspiration and practical help for their work. 

Tue NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNciIL.—The tenth meeting 
of the Council was held at Shanghai, April 25th to May 2nd, 
when all its activities were discussed and plans were laid for the 
future. The meeting gained greatly from the presence of Dr John 
R. Mott, who gave a series of addresses on different aspects of 
co-operation in Christian work, of Dr Weigle and of Dr Toyohiko 
Kagawa from Japan. Reports were presented on the work of the 
completed Five-Year movement, on the survey, Training for 
Service in the Chinese Church, and on other activities of the 
Council including education, rural work, youth, missionary training 
and so forth. A closer co-ordination of the Council’s organizations 
was also discussed, and it was resolved to set up three commis- 
sions: on the life and work of the churches, on Christian educa- 
tion and on Christian medical work (the existing China Christian 
Educational Association and the Council on Medical Missions of 
the Chinese Medical Association to function respectively as 
the two latter). The secretarial staff of the National Chris- 
tian Council was also reorganized. After serving since 1912, first 
as secretary (with Dr Cheng Ching-yi) of the China Continua- 
tion Committee and from 1922 as a secretary of the National 
Christian Council, the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine has retired, taking 
with him to America the deep appreciation and gratitude of the 
Council for his years of devoted service. 

The Council urged the claims of China as a meeting-place for 
the International Missionary Council in 1938, and sent the 
Council a warm invitation (but see p. 106). 

EpucaTION.—The Chinese student, the schoolboy and the 
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schoolgirl have to face a good many difficulties in these days. 
The family finances are probably a source of anxiety, changes in 
social customs are unsettling, the student more than any other 
member of the public feels the humiliation of relations with 
Japan, and the over-emphasis laid on government examinations 
is a direct incentive to cramming. Japanese control in North 
China is creating additional problems for the schools and colleges 
in the area affected, including Yenching University. Probably as 
a reaction from the student political activity of a decade ago, the 
Government discourages experiment and initiative in schools 
and colleges, and a tendency to centralized control of schools 
is apparent. This in turn discourages the more far-seeing and 
liberal educationist. A new emphasis has been laid on science in 
the curriculum, and compulsory military training has been intro- 
duced into all colleges and schools, down to and including middle 
schools (girls to take lessons in first aid). No student’s diploma 
will be countersigned by the government education authorities 
unless he has received such training. Christian institutions have 
accepted the order reluctantly or (in the case of the Friends) have 
refused to comply with it. The members of the Society of Friends 
on the staff of West China Union University, Chengtu, have 
resigned from their administrative positions as a protest, while 
continuing to teach. 

The anti-Christian movement of a few years ago has sub- 
sided, and many non-Christians from well-to-do families are 
attending Christian schools because of the standard of material 
comfort, while children from poor Christian homes are being 
transferred to government schools because they are cheaper— 
an anomaly which is disturbing. It is, however, reassuring to note 
the increased attendances and better work reported of Sunday 
schools. Most secondary schools are now registered; the fears 
that registration would make it impossible to give religious in- 
struction have not been realized; nevertheless, in junior middle 
schools only eighty per cent and in senior only sixty-seven per 
cent of the boys and girls are voluntarily taking religious in- 
struction. This probably indicates a deeper interest than existed 
when the instruction was not dependent on their own initiative, 
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for the number of these boys and girls asking for baptism is 
substantially increasing. 

The middle schools are meeting with success in raising funds 
for building and equipment, and in some cases for endowment, 
and becoming independent of help from the missions. Practically 
all the Christian colleges are finding it difficult to meet their 
expenses, and consequently are also seeking new sources of 
support in China. 

The sum of $122,000 (silver) has been paid to Nanking 
University by the Central Government as indemnity for losses 
incurred in the disturbances of 1927, although- no indemnity 
was asked by the American authorities. 

The committees in North America and Great Britain which 
are seeking to further the work of the Christian colleges in China 
in association with the Council of Higher Education of the China 
Christian Educational Association have continued to arouse 
public interest and secure financial help. 

The ‘youth and religion’ campaign, launched in 1934 by the 
city and student departments of the Y.M.C.A., continued 
throughout 1935 under Chinese lay leadership. The appeal has 
been mainly to educated youth, and large numbers have joined 
study groups wishing to learn more of Christianity. 

In January, meetings of the Student Christian Movement and 
the student sections of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations met at Shanghai to consider the responsi- 
bility of Christian for non-Christian students. It was recognized 
that this responsibility increases with every limitation placed on 
the college administration or curriculum for caring for the re- 
ligious life of the student. The whole tone and conduct of the 
meetings augured well for future Christian leadership. 

October 6 was appointed as a day of celebration for fifty 
years of work in China by the Y.M.C.A. 

The British Methodists, American Baptists and American 
Presbyterians have united their forces in Ningpo to carry on a 
union girls’ middle school in the city and boys’ school in the 
settlement, under a Chinese principal. 

LITERATURE.—China’s reading public is growing rapidly; 
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there is a pathetic hope that books may somehow show the ‘way 
out’ for which so many are searching. Both in quality and in 
popularity the leading literature is that being produced by 
radical writers. Chinese Christian original writers are few, but 
some good books expounding Christianity in terms of Chinese 
experience are appearing. The large proportion of Christian 
literature, however, may be called propagandist: for example, 
a series of booklets for use in connexion with the New Life 
movement has been issued by the Hankow department of the 
Religious Tract Society; also a number of posters for use in 
visual evangelism; a number of books and pamphlets were pro- 
duced by the Association Press in connexion with the ‘youth and 
religion’ campaign. The Christian Farmer (Tien Gia Ban Yueh 
Bao) for rural readers is having a good circulation and is much 
appreciated. A conference of literature agencies in China met in 
Shanghai in November, too late for a report to be given here. 

The Bible societies continue their vast sales. In the year 
1934-5 the British and Foreign Bible Society alone distributed 
over four million volumes of Scripture in China. 

MepicaL Work.—November ist to 8th in Canton was cele- 
brated as the centenary of modern medical work in China. The 
American missionary, Dr Peter Parker, opened the Canton 
hospital in 1835. The third general conference of the Chinese 
Medical Association, the commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Dr Sun Yat-sen’s entering the Canton Medical School 
and the stone-laying of the new Sun Yat-sen Medical School (a 
department of the National Sun Yat-sen University, the build- 
ings of which are gradually growing) were events of the week. 

Of recent years there has been an awakening in China to new 
ideals of health, leading to a deep dissatisfaction with such condi- 
tions as a high rate of infant mortality and widespread ignorance 
of elementary laws of hygiene. The health authorities naturally 
look at the Christian hospitals and have approached the Council 
on Medical Missions (a department of the Chinese Medical 
Association) for co-operation in health measures. The nature and 
extent of the co-operation is not yet defined, as conditions vary 
widely in different provinces. A missionary doctor was set apart 
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during the summer to act as liaison officer between the Council 
on Medical Missions and the Ministry of Health, in connexion 
with the Government’s health programme and conferences of 
doctors in different centres have been meeting to discuss the 
possible developments. The first question which immediately 
rises is whether the proposed co-operation would in any way 
limit complete freedom of action by Christian hospitals with 
regard to their missionary character. An assurance on this matter 
was given unasked by the Ministry of Health, but it is inevitable 
that doubts should remain in some minds. The proposal has 
opened up a wide opportunity for new service in the villages, 
the government authorities fully appreciate the missionary 
position, and it is hoped that no conditions will prevent Christian 
medical men and women from co-operating. 

During the year the Ostasien-Mission had re-opened the 
Dr Wunsch Hospital in Tsingtao (Shantung), which was closed 
for over a year, with a German and Chinese staff. Work on the 
long-needed new buildings of St Luke’s and St Elizabeth’s 
hospitals (Protestant Episcopal) in Shanghai has been indefinitely 
postponed, for money which had accumulated for the purpose 
was involved in a serious bank failure. The Government’s 
adoption of the stringent measure of execution for opium 
traffickers and addicts is driving large numbers of the latter 
voluntarily to seek escape by overcoming the habit. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel reports that St Agatha’s hospital 
at Ping-yin (Shangtung) and St Andrew’s at Hokien (Hopei) 
have had a great increase in patients of this type. 

A doctor of the English Presbyterian mission at Swatow, 
dissatisfied with the local authorities’ policy of attempted segrega- 
tion, without remedial treatment, of persons suffering from 
leprosy, has started village leprosy clinics, which have attracted 
large numbers. It is becoming recognized that it is in the villages 
that the disease must above all be fought. 

The first four students in China to complete a course for the 
B.Sc. degree in pharmacy graduated at the West China Union 
University in 1934 and a larger class started the course in 1935, 
with enhanced equipment, towards which the Government 
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made a grant of $5000. A new hospital and clinic were opened in 
September in connexion with the medical school at Cheeloo 
University, ‘Tsinan. 

RuraL Work.—Attention was called in last year’s survey to 
the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union. Its work for recon- 
struction in Kiangsi has continued in close co-operation with the 
National Economic Council. The rural secretary of the National 
Christian Council, Mr Chang Fu-liang, who was lent in 1934 to 
the National Economic Council, has continued in full charge of 
all the rural welfare work in Kiangsi. 

The North China Christian Rural Service Union, through its 
three branches (in Hopei, Shantung and Shansi), representing 
nine denominations and six institutional groups, is promoting 
several village projects and has conducted a number of schools 
for rural workers, including a most successful supervisors’ school 
at Tunghsien. The success of The Christian Farmer, promoted by 
this north China union, has been noticed elsewhere (p. 27). 
A considerable grant has been allocated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for rural reconstruction in China and applications— 
which it is expected will be granted—have been made by various 
Christian organizations. A member of the Fukien education 
bureau recently stated that what he looked for in missionary 
education in coming days was increased attention given to 
vocational training, the teaching of illiterate adults and the in- 
culcation of a spirit which will make students ready to serve 
rural areas instead of looking to the cities for educational posts. 
The direction of attention towards rural reconstruction evident 
in recent years among Christians in China, whether Chinese or 
foreign, should issue in the third much-to-be-desired result. 
Late in 1933 a group of men and women of different communions, 
studying at Hartford, organized themselves into ‘the Hartford 
Missionary Fellowship,’ with the object of working in co-opera- 
tion at some new piece of Christian rural reconstruction in 
China. A definite offer to this effect came before the National 
Christian Council meeting at Shanghai in April, and was referred 
with deep appreciation to the executive committee. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


SIAM has been much in the public eye owing to the abdica- 

tion of King Prajadhipok and the accession of his young 
nephew under a Council of Regency. The political unrest of the 
last few years which culminated in this event was due in part to 
the general economic depression, partly to the great increase in 
Japanese imports which displaced native products. The plight 
of the Siamese farmers is akin to that of farmers throughout the 
world to-day. The National Christian Council of Siam, meeting 
at Bangkok in April, decided that rural evangelistic work should 
have first place in its activities. Two successful rural fairs have 
been held and plans for a rural Christian centre made; ‘the 
Lord’s acre’ plan and the observance of ‘rural life Sunday’ have 
been very generally adopted. 

Inpo-CHINA.—Bible colportage varies in the different 
countries. In Cochin China colportage is freely permitted and 
a good deal of travel has been done by boat, the distribution 
centre being the Bible House at Saigon. In Annam restrictions 
are in force and special authorization for colporteurs must be 
obtained. Missionaries, however, are zealous in themselves 
promoting circulation of the Scriptures. In Cambodia the sale of 
Scriptures in Cambodian is forbidden; in other languages they 
may be sold and a certain number of people can read Annamese 
and buy the Scriptures in that language. Cambodian Bibles 
can also be, and are, sold to Cambodians living outside the 
border. 

The Matay States and Straits SETTLEMENTS are emerging 
from the depression with signs of improved trade. The work 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Chinese is full of encouragement on account of the steadfastness 
of those won. Special commendation has come from government 
clinics of the Chinese nurses trained at St Andrew’s hospital, 
Singapore, for their trustworthiness. A new clinic was opened 
for women and children at Sitiawan, by the Methodist Episcopal 
women’s mission, to care for a work which has been developing 
from small beginnings. The chief event of the year was the 
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jubilee of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop 
W. F. Oldham, who opened a small school in 1885, returned to 
take part in March in a week’s celebrations in Singapore. The 
mission now has nearly ninety schools in the area and a Chinese 
girl of the school at Kuala Lumpur is the first Malayan woman 
to hold an air pilot’s licence. The mission has been much en- 
couraged by the success of daily vacation Bible schools held in 
Malacca and outstations, leading to the opening of permanent 
work. Dr Sung has led revival meetings among the Chinese. 
NETHERLANDS INpiESs.—The work of the German missions 
has suffered from their present inability to provide adequate 
personnel and funds. The teachers’ seminaries of the Batak 
church (Rhenish Mission) at Sipoholon (Sumatra) and Ombolate 
(Nias) have had to be closed temporarily, also the seminary 
at Tingkir (Java) of the Neukirchen Mission, and the seminary 
at Bandjermasin (Borneo) of the Basel Mission. A spirit of 
independence and new racial consciousness has led to the 
secession of a section of the Batak Church. Throughout the 
area there is reported a strong Muslim missionary movement and 
the proselytizing activities of Adventist and Pentecostal missions. 
Difficulties, as the history of the Church has shown throughout 
the centuries, but serve to strengthen the Christian spirit, and 
it is not surprising to read that there is a growth in the realiza- 
tion of missionary responsibility: for instance, in the Batak 
Church towards the non-Christians in Sumatra; in the Church 
of East Java towards the Javenese and Balinese; in the Amboinese 
Church towards New Guinea and the neighbouring islands; 
and in the Chinese Church in southern Borneo towards the non- 
Christian Chinese. An independent native Church, the sixth in 
the area, is being formed in the Moluccas. The recently founded 
theological college at Buitenzorg (Java), which has a six-year 
course and in which the Dutch and German missions co- 
operate, is doing good work in training leaders for these inde- 
pendent churches. Their growth is freeing missionaries for 
reaching out to the unevangelized population. Missionaries have 
also a larger freedom in the Christian schools since the economic 
depression has forced the Government to reduce grants-in-aid. 
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The desire for education, especially for western education in 
Dutch, is opening up opportunities for mission schools. 

As in Siam, the Islands are suffering from the competition of 
Japanese imports and the economic situation is not encouraging. 

A ‘Mission of Fellowship’ from the Christian students of 
India to those in Java arrived in September. 

The Utrecht Zendingsvereeniging in 1935 celebrated the 
twenty-fifth year of its work in (Netherlands) New Guinea, and 
the Basel Mission the centenary of its work among the Dyaks in 
Borneo. Five Dyaks were ordained pastors at the synod meeting 
in Kuala Kapua in April and the first step was taken towards the 
church’s becoming independent. 

British NortH Borngo.—Three priests of the Community 
of the Resurrection have started their work at Kuching of train- 
ing Chinese and Dyak clergy and catechists, referred to in recent 
surveys. The Methodist Mission began work among the Chinese 
colonists in Borneo in 1903 and later extended it up and down 
the Rejang river, undertaking work among the Dyaks also. After 
a generation, in 1935, a new church and school were dedicated 
at the original station, Sungei Merah. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
in Sea Dyak has been produced during the year. 

A chain of six aerodromes has been planned along the north- 
west coast of Borneo, on the projected air route from Singapore 
via Borneo and the Philippine Islands to Hong-Kong. This will 
rapidly bring the area within range of western influences. 
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“THE last survey closed soon after the issue of the report of 

the Parliamentary Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform. A Bill based on the report was introduced into 
Parliament, and after full debate in both Houses, during which 
some amendments were adopted, was passed and received the 
Royal assent on August 2nd. The chief alteration in the Bill 
as originally presented was the adoption of the system of direct 
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for indirect election of members of the Council of State; the 
election of members of the Legislative Assembly is by the 
indirect system. Opinion about the Act in Great Britain is 
divided: the right wing thinks so great a transfer of responsi- 
bility is a serious dereliction of duty owed to the mass of the 
Indian people; the left wing thinks that responsibility so curtailed 
and hemmed in by safeguards is inadequate, and fears the power 
of the Indian Princes in the legislature; in between is the main 
body, which supports the policy of the Act. Opinion in India is 
less divided: it is almost solidly against the Act, as not going far 
enough. There is every prospect, however, that the Indian 
Congress will co-operate with the new Act and take office, even 
though thoroughly disapproving of it, with the object of gaining 
by constitutional means further measures of self-government. 
Mr Gandhi no longer advises the policy of non-co-operation, 
though reserving to himself the right to practise it if he feels 
constrained to do so. Christian Indians (non-Roman) are dis- 
appointed in their desire for a non-communal electorate; but 
since it is to be on a communal basis they wish to have their 
legitimate share, and have raised the question whether their 
claims as a minority have been adequately treated. 

The action of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians 
in seeking co-operation between Roman and non-Roman 
Christians in matters of common interest, such as the above, 
is dealt with on p. ror. 

Terrible as was the great earthquake in Bihar in January 
1934, it was surpassed by that at Quetta of May 31st, 1935. 
Within a minute or two the city and some 20,000 of the in- 
habitants were destroyed, another 10,000 being injured. The 
hospitals of the Church Missionary Society and the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society fell, also the Anglican and 
Methodist churches and other buildings ; two or three hundred 
Christian Indians were among those killed, and three British 
women missionaries. The medical missionaries at once gave their 
services to the relief work organized by the Indian military 
hospital. Every effort was made to remove from the ruins any 


who still lived, but it was estimated that between 12,000 and 
3 
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16,000 bodies remained buried under the debris, and salvage 
operations were necessarily discontinued for a period of some 
months. The remaining inhabitants were speedily removed 
from the city and accommodated in camps and outlying villages. 
Within three months, the Viceroy’s relief fund amounted to 
over thirty-five lakhs of rupees (£262,500). 

An appeal has been launched by the two British missionary 
societies for funds to rebuild their hospitals. 

SocraL REForm.—Mr Gandhi has submerged himself below 
the disturbed surface of the stream of politics and is now wholly 
occupied with rural uplift and the cause of the untouchables 
(Harijans)—on one hand for their betterment, on the other for 
the removal of the ban of untouchability. As regards the first 
activity, the Harijan workers report an eagerness for educa- 
tion and a higher standard of personal and social cleanliness. 
But the attitude of the castes to these non-castes has not appreci- 
ably altered, the required ‘change of heart’ has not taken place. 
The various provincial governments are exerting steady pressure 
to enforce the rules granting full civic rights to the depressed 
classes, and the fact that ‘enforce’ is the suitable word speaks 
for itself. It is in the villages that caste is most strongly en- 
trenched, and the depressed class problem in rural areas is part 
of the larger question—no village uplift is possible, for example, 
where a substantial proportion of village children are not 
allowed by popular sentiment to attend the village school. 
As if despairing of amelioration, Dr Ambedkar, leader of the 
depressed classes, at a conference of these classes held in October, 
advised their complete severance from the Hindu fold and their 
adoption of another religion, a course which he declared himself 
determined to take. The speech much perturbed Hindu leaders. 

The All-India Women’s Conference has constituted an 
Anti-Child Marriage Committee with the objects of carrying 
on propaganda, instituting prosecutions under the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act and agitating for improvements in 
the Act. It is encouraging to record the above action, in 
view of the rejection by the Mysore Legislative Council 
in July of a Bill for restraining child-marriage, drafted on the 
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same lines as the Sarda Act, which became law in British India 
in 1930. 

The first anti-pardah conference was held in Bihar in March; 
thus to direct public attention on this social evil is one step 
towards its abolition. 

The convention passed by the International Labour Con- 
ference to exclude women from underground employment has 
the support of the Government of India, which has already been 
progressively eliminating women from such work. An Indian 
woman supervisor has been appointed by the Bombay branch 
of Lever Bros, to be in charge of the women and girls working 
in the packing department. Another sign of progress was the 
Shop Assistants’ Bill, originally introduced into the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1934 and circulated for an expression of 
public opinion last year. The Bill prohibits the employment as 
shop assistants of children under 12 years, and safeguards the 
rest periods and holidays of those under 18 years. 

A questionnaire relating to the traffic in women and children 
was issued by the National Health Association of South India, 
to gather information for a regional conference held on the 
subject in Madras in November (too late for comment here). 

Concern is felt at the annual increase in recent years in 
excise revenue. In two provinces over 24 per cent of the total 
revenue comes from the sale of intoxicants; in Madras, over 
27 per cent. These facts constitute a challenge to Indian re- 
formers under the new Act. 

A fast, which he was ultimately persuaded to break, on the 
part of Pandit Ramchandra Sharma, in order to persuade Hindus 
to abandon animal sacrifice, has focused public attention on the 
practice and meetings calling for reform have been called. 

The Triplicane Sociological Brotherhood, founded by mem- 
bers of the (then) Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in 
Madras thirty years ago, has done an immense amount of social 
service—for example, investigations into housing, public health, 
child labour and so on, leading to the adoption of better con- 
ditions. Where it led the way, other organizations have followed, 
sometimes with more enthusiasm than discretion. The Brother- 
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hood is now facing the question of working out a Christian 
sociology related on the one hand to contemporary idealism and 
enterprise and on the other to the complex problems of Indian life. 

The jubilee of Fergusson College and the Deccan Education 
Society was celebrated in Poona in April, and on the same 
occasion a commemorative stone was erected to mark the spot 
in the college grounds where the late G. K. Gokhale took the 
vows of and founded the Servants of “India Society in 1905. 
Both the societies have consistently stood for the principle of 
service, so well illustrated in Mr Gokhale’s own life, and have 
done much for the cause of Indian national renaissance. The 
death of Mr G. K. Devadhar in November removed one of the 
first group of Mr Gokhale’s disciples. 

THe CHURCH AND ITs WorK.—The preceding section will 
have shown in some degree how far the spirit of Christ has 
permeated the social life of India: protection for the weak, care 
for the under-privileged, a spirit which ranks service above 
position and power—these are not hard to find to-day. But the 
promotion of these good things though Christlike is not Christi- 
anity; they are the by-products of something deeper and greater. 
The Rev. J. Z. Hodge, a secretary of the National Christian 
Council, wrote in this Review last October that ‘religion is still 
the dominant issue in India.’ He concluded: 


The times are critical: they are also propitious. Across the wide human spaces 
of India the winds of God’s Spirit are blowing and the whence of their coming 
and the whither of their going will not be kept secret from those disciples who 
are alert and obedient to the voice of their Lord (p. 505). 


In faith, therefore, the executive committee of the National 
Christian Council through its chairman, the Bishop of Dornakal, 
has placed before the churches throughout India a call to take 
part in a forward movement in evangelism, having a definite 
aim for five years. A period of seven weeks was appointed in 
the autumn for prayer and preparation.! This forward move- 
ment is not being lightly undertaken, it has been under prayerful 


1 The text of the circular will be found in this Review for October 1935, or in the 
National Christian Council Review for June 1935. 
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discussion for some years and it is centred in the Church, not 
in the missions. The importance of the observance of an annual 
week of witness by every congregation or ecclesiastical group 
is emphasized. Such weeks are already observed in some areas; 
a report of the week of witness held in the diocese of Dornakal 
in May spoke of the readiness to listen and the welcome every- 
where extended to the preachers; a writer on the week of witness 
held in April at Ranchi, conducted by the combined Anglican 
and Lutheran communities, was impressed with the deepened 
spiritual experience of those who took part. 

On every side the note of evangelism is being sounded. To 
cite four widely differing examples: Dr Stanley Jones undertook 
a tour of evangelism from July to October, starting in Ceylon 
and then visiting a number of centres in India, staying some 
days and holding meetings in each centre. Again, a delegation 
of American Negroes from the Student Christian Movement of 
America to that of India, Burma and Ceylon arrived in Colombo 
in November to spend four months in visiting student centres. 
Their visit is expected to set forward vigorously the cause of 
evangelism. Yet again, through the initiative of an American 
woman, a committee has been formed in America to produce 
the inexpensive chromo picture, dear to the Indian heart and 
eye, but portraying scenes, by Indian artists, from the Gospels 
instead of from the Puranas. And a motor caravan, well stocked 
with Bibles, started on a year’s tour of India in January. 

As the Church steadily grows and becomes more Indian 
in expression, there is a tendency to found Christian com- 
munities partly on the lines of the indigenous ashram, but 
partaking rather of the nature of the Christian settlement in a 
poor neighbourhood in the West, simplicity and a community 
life being wedded to social activities as well as religious con- 
templation. Such a settlement is being founded in Travancore, 
led by Bishop Pakenham Walsh, the late principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, for a band of young men of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church. The members will in the main be married; 
most of them were former students of the Alwaye Union Chris- 
tian College where they received the inspiration for this life. An 
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appeal has lately been issued by the ashram fellowship com- 
mittee of Kodaikanal, for financial help to buy the site and 
buildings which are already being used as a centre there. This 
fellowship of many nationalities and Christian communions on 
the Nilgiri hills is an outgrowth of the better-known Sat Tal 
ashram in the Himalayas. Another offshoot of Sat Tal is a fellow- 
ship formed in Lucknow by Dr Stanley Jones. 

The announcement of the purchase of property in Poona 
for the United Theological College of Western India was made 
in March; negotiations had been in progress for about three 
years for a permanent home for the only college in Western 
India which trains men for the ministry of the United Church 
of Northern India and the Methodist Episcopal Church. There 
is a great need for more clergy training facilities, to fill the all- 
too-thin ranks of Indian pastors in the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon (Anglican); efforts are being made to organize 
theological colleges in Northern India and Chota Nagpur. The 
same Church reports a need for more elementary teachers, 
more girls’ schools and more women missionaries able to train 
Indian women. An Englishman—Archdeacon Elliott—has been 
consecrated assistant bishop to the Indian Bishop of Dornakal, 


and Canon Tarafdar of Calcutta, assistant bishop in the Calcutta, 


diocese. 

With the founding of the Bengal Baptist Sangha (Union) 
under an Indian president, the Baptist Missionary Society has 
transferred practically all responsibility for its work, except for 
one or two union institutions, to Indian hands. 

A result of the visit of the church history deputation to 
India in 1932 is the formation of the Church History Association, 
which aims at collecting and preserving source materials for 
the history of the Church in India, at stimulating research and 
providing centres of study and instruction in church history, 
in English and the vernaculars. 

The triennial synod of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church met in April. An important action taken was to abolish 
the statutory disqualification against women serving in church 
executive positions. The question of the old-established custom 
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of compulsory contributions to the church fund was also dis- 
cussed and steps taken in the direction of a voluntary system 
of contributions. Financially, the Church has suffered severely, 
owing to the stopping of the subsidy from the Leipzig mission. 
German missions and especially the churches founded by them 
in India have suffered from the exchange laws (see p. 91). 
The Leipzig mission, from Madras to Tanjore, and the Gossner 
mission in Chota Nagpur and Assam have been particularly 
affected. The Schleswig-Holstein mission in Jeypore has been 
able to sell some property which has eased the situation. The 
last-named mission is faced by the problem of amalgamating 
large numbers of new converts from among the Khonds, in a 
church consisting almost entirely of former converts from a 
lower social stratum. 

The Santal Mission of the Danish board, which has work 
among the Boro in Assam, reports great progress; the first two 
Gospels have been translated into Boro. 

The mass movement to Christianity both of caste and of 
non-caste people in the Telugu area continues, and similar 
though smaller new movements are reported among the Mahars 
(untouchables) in the Aurangabad and Satara districts. 

An inter-mission business office, with two full-time secre- 
taries, has been started in Bombay for the convenience of 
individual missionaries and societies. 

CuurcH Union.—The scheme for church union in South 
India has received a check. The thirteenth session of the Joint 
Committee on Church Union was held from February 26th to 
March 2nd; substantial agreement on the things that matter 
most to all the negotiating churches appeared to have been met, 
outstanding questions being of detail rather than of principle, 
and the prospect of actual achievement of union seemed definitely 
nearer. But when the fifteenth General Assembly of the South 
India United Church met from September 26th to October 1st, 
of its eight constituent councils three were found to have 
approved the scheme in general, two were unfavourable to it, 
one had proposed far-reaching amendments and two had not 
reported. As the adoption of the scheme would require the 
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approval of six out of the eight councils, the following resolution 
was passed: 

The Assembly accordingly puts it on record that it seems necessary to allow 
some years more for the discussion on these points within the councils and 


churches of the South India United Church with a view to arriving at such 
a degree of unanimity as will make the union practicable. 


While the door to further discussions has not been shut, 
the hope of union has been thrown farther into the future. 

A hopeful measure of practical union in South India was 
inaugurated by the decision of the Tinnevelly diocese (Anglican) 
to unite with other missions in a Tamil seminary for theological 
training of the L.Th. grade, to be situated for the first three 
experimental years in Pasumalai. 

A meeting of the Joint Council of the United Church of 
Northern India and the Methodist Episcopal and Baptist 
Churches was held in March and dealt with various reports of 
committees which were transmitted to the negotiating bodies 
for their judgment; it was felt that an advance had been made 
towards ultimate union. There is a welcome movement also 
towards closer union between Presbyterian bodies not in the 
United Church of Northern India. 

Dr Stanley Jones has put forward a scheme for a single 
Christian Church in India, of which the component churches 
would be designated ‘branches.’ The scheme has the nature of a 
federation, which will never satisfy those who desire organic 
union. And, in fact, it leaves the main obstacles to such 
union unsolved. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The sixth biennial meeting 
of the Council was held in Nagpur from December 28th, 1934, 
to January Ist, 1935. The chief subject under discussion was 
that of evangelism. A ‘fellowship of counsel’ was formed, under 
the chairmanship of the Bishop of Dornakal, to advise the 
executive committee in matters relating to evangelism. (The 
fellowship presented to a meeting of the executive committee 
in April the plans for the forward movement of evangelism re- 
ferred to above.) The general policy and functions of the Council 
were considered, and several members urged that, in view of 
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the financial difficulties to which all missions were subjected 
and the need for a continual review of policy to meet the changing 
conditions, the executive committee of the Council should be 
given by the missions and churches a greater position in the 
co-ordination and direction of general missionary policy in 
India. It was felt strongly that the different enterprises to which 
the Council was related, such as the central board for the 
colleges and high schools, the mass movement enquiry and so 
on, should be firmly correlated by the Council. The matter 
was remitted for consideration to the executive committee, 
which at its meeting in April decided to arrange small regional 
conferences (which will have the value of the presence of the 
Rev. W. Paton), to be held early in 1936 to consider the whole 
situation in the light of the issues raised. (The part the Council 
has taken in regard to medical and rural work, education and 
literature will be found under these headings.) 

The Council, as that of Japan and China, sent an invitation 
to the International Missionary Council to hold the proposed 
enlarged meeting of 1938 in India (but see p. 106). 

The first Christian Council to represent a racial area is that 
of the Santal Christian Council, which held its first meeting in 
January 1935. 

EpucaTion.—The survey of Christian high schools carried 
out by Miss Van Doren was completed during the year, and 
her report will be published in due course. The central purpose 
of the survey was the study of religious education in the schools, 
and one result has been a movement in many missions towards 
integrating their educational policy with religion at the centre. 
Summer schools, correspondence and extension courses for 
teachers are increasing; notable work in this line is being done 
by the secretaries of the Indian Sunday School Union. 

Miss Van Doren’s survey of the high schools in the United 
Provinces included a study of the effects of the conscience 
clause; it is encouraging to note that over a period of years 
the non-Christian community of the area has not taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity of withdrawing children from religious 
teaching. A result of the survey in this area has been the 
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uniting of the Methodist Mission (British) with the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission (American) in the support and staffing of 
the latter mission’s girls’ high school at Allahabad. 

The British and the American advisory committees on 
Christian higher education in India have continued, in co- 
operation with the central board in India, to plan for the re- 
organization of the colleges. It has been decided to continue 
the work of the appeal committees for funds for the Indian 
Christian colleges until the summer of 1936. 

At the Nagpur meeting of the National Christian Council, 
in regard to the work of the central board for Christian higher 
education, emphasis was laid on the need for missions to co- 
operate in educational work in their areas, and to keep in mind 
the inter-relationship of all missionary work. The central 
board was asked to provide facilities for training teachers of 
religion, and to promote a study of the attitude of students to 
religion, so as to meet their needs by a clearer presentation of 
the Christian message. 

The Student Christian Movement of India, Burma and 
Ceylon has been formed by the union of the Student Christian 
Association (men) and the student branch of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The new movement has affiliated with 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, but will maintain 
close contact with its parents, the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s in 
India, and with other student organizations. 

Dr Frank Laubach, whose linguistic work in the Philippine 
Islands has become so widely known, spent two months in 
India, working with the co-operation of Indian teachers at 
preparing charts on his system in Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Urdu. There is some hope that by Dr Laubach’s 
system it will be possible to teach Indian illiterate people to 
read with the ease and rapidity experienced in the Philippines. 
The charts are being tested; and Dr Laubach hopes to return 
to India in 1936 for work in other vernaculars. 

The third conference of Indian universities held in 1934 
made some recommendations for a radical readjustment of the 
school system which have led provincial governments to review 
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the system of school education with a possibility of its recon- 
struction on the lines suggested by the conference. With a view 
to contributing a clearing-house of ideas and information, the 
Government has revived the Central Advisory Board, closed 
down under economy legislation a few years ago. 

The Government of India has started an experiment in 
the shape of a school at Dehra Dun on the lines of an English 
public school, opened in the autumn with an English principal. 
The school is to maintain a background of Indian culture with 
Persian and Sanskrit as the classical languages. Caste will not 
be observed. 

RuraL Work.—A scheme of rural reconstruction on a 
national scale has been sanctioned by the Government of India. 
The scheme is designed to improve the financial position of 
the cultivator by assisting local governments with projects which 
they could not undertake without financial help. The sum 
allocated to the provincial governments is 92.5 lakhs of rupees 
(£693,750), and an additional 15 lakhs (£112,500) is earmarked 
for expansion of the co-operative movement. The provincial 
governments have drawn up schemes in all of which village 
improvement figures, so that it is expected in time to make a 
radical transformation of village life. The appointment of Lord 
Linlithgow as the next Viceroy of India, to take office in April 
1936, is particularly pleasing to all who have the well-being of 
the peasant at heart. Lord Linlithgow was chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1926-28. 

Government interest has been extended to mission ventures in 
rural reconstruction; for example, to the agricultural institute at 
Allahabad and the agricultural institute at Katpadi, carried on 
in connexion with the American Arcot mission, which has 
received a grant-in-aid. Among typical new rural reconstruction 
activities a few may be mentioned: first, that of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Mysore, on a site (including 
buildings) put at its disposal by the Mysore Government. Then, 
in Gujerat the Church of the Brethren, in the theological course 
given to pastors, is including a study of village life and the place 
of the village church. Again, in the Ahmednagar district the 
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rural service centre connected with the American Board initiated 
a week’s school of rural uplift for women, when a surprising 
amount of practical instruction was given. 

The Government has put forward a scheme for extending 
broadcasting which will also help in transforming village life; 
in the meanwhile, a system of substituting recorded for radiated 
programmes—as being far less expensive and in some ways 
more convenient for a village audience—has been privately 
investigated and recommended to missionaries. 

A report on the progress of the study of mass movements 
was before the National Christian Council at its Nagpur meeting. 
An intensive study of the situation in the Telugu country, 
regarding the movement to Christianity of caste people, had 
been made by Dr Pickett, and it was decided that the study 
must continue for another two years (till December 1936). 

MepicaL Work.—Plans are being worked out for the pro- 
posed union Christian medical college and a statement of the 
proposals has been prepared. It is hoped to raise funds from 
individual donors without appealing to churches or missions; 
the proposal will come up for full discussion in the biennial 
conference of the Christian Medical Association which is to be 
held at Madras at the close of 1935. The Association has in- 
itiated regional conferences for medical assistants which have 
been greatly appreciated, and the secretary has been able to 
help various missions in reconstructing their medical work. A 
new treatment for cancer by the Chaoul X-ray tube is being 
installed in the Miraj hospital, Dr Vail having himself profited 
by the treatment in Berlin. A difficulty for American nurses has 
recently arisen in the Madras Presidency, where registration 
may be refused to a hospital of which the nursing superintendent 
has not a registerable qualification in midwifery, a qualification 
not taken in America. In future it will be necessary for either 
the nursing superintendent or another nurse, employed as 
teacher, to have the qualification. The whole educational 
standard of candidates for nursing training is rising and the 
need of postgraduate courses for nurses is beginning to be felt. 
Many mission hospitals are, however, already under-staffed. 
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Two new hospitals have been built in Western India: a wing 
to the leper asylum at Khondwa, near Poona; and a small dis- 
trict hospital thirty-five miles from Aurangabad. A legacy of 
£8000 has been left to the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana, for training women as medical missionaries. 

LITERATURE.—The constitution of the Indian Literature 
Fund has been altered to admit of a definite policy and pro- 
gramme for developing Christian literature in co-operation 
with the existing agencies, as well as to administer the fund 
and to work out a clearer delimitation of the tasks of production, 
publication and distribution. A change in name, ‘Committee 
on Christian Literature,’ has been adopted. 

INDIANS OversEAS.—Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, K.C.I.E., 
Agent-General in South Africa to the Government of India, 
left South Africa in January and was succeeded by the Hon. 
Syed Rasa Ali. A much-needed school for Indian girls has been 
opened at Johannesburg. In Zanzibar the Restriction of Land 
Alienation Decree of 1934, referred to in our last survey, has 
continued to arouse strong opposition from Indians. 


BuRMA 


The American Baptist Mission is continuing to see a steady 
movement to Christianity of the Pwo Karens, in the Bassein 
region, the outcome of years of work. Among the hill Chin 
tribes also there is a movement which in a generation or less 
should lead to a strong indigenous church. A Burmese pastor- 
evangelist, who is now working without salary, is especially 
mentioned for his fine work. 

The new hostel in Rangoon of the (Anglican) diocesan 
theological school, with accommodation for about twenty 
students, has been greatly appreciated. 

The book-van referred to in the last survey had a most 
successful year and sold thousands of books up and down Burma. 


CEYLON 


The island was swept by a serious epidemic of malaria 


_ during the winter of 1934-35, connected, it is supposed, with 
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prolonged drought followed by floods in 1934, which caused the 
malarial mosquito to change its habitat. The government 
medical department in the first weeks of the epidemic organized 
quinine-distributing centres at three-mile intervals, and took 
other remedial measures, but the death-roll was not less than 
70,000 and the epidemic ‘left a weakened anemic people with 
homes of mourning and fields uncultivated.’ The various mis- 
sions took part in fighting the epidemic, in temporary hospitals 
and dispensaries and by other forms of voluntary service. 

An all-Ceylon conference on evangelism was held in August 
in Colombo, when a survey of the progress of the Gospel among 
different religious groups was presented. It was decided to 
hold a special session of the Christian Council in Ceylon to con- 
sider launching a forward movement in evangelism. 

Dr Stanley Jones began his itinerary of evangelism in 1935 
by a month in July and August in Ceylon, staying for several 
days in each of five centres. 





CENTRAL ASIA} 


HE search in Trpet for the successor to the Dalai Lama was 

carried on throughout 1935, without success. The late 

Dalai Lama died in January 1934, and some two-year-old child 
should be exhibiting tokens of his reincarnation. 

The Moravian missionaries on the Kashmir-Tibetan border 
have carried on their difficult work. The girls’ school at Leh is 
attended by girls of every social class, from Buddhist, Christian, 
Hindu and Muslim homes. The Kyelang Newspaper, a Christian 
monthly periodical, is read far beyond the limits of missionary 
tours, carrying its message even to Lhasa itself. 

The two days given up to rejoicing at Kyelang on May 6th 
and 7th surely marked the most remote celebration of King 
George’s silver jubilee. We read that there was a complete 
absence of the drunkenness and license usually so characteristic 
of Tibetan celebrations—a tribute in itself to the influence of 
Christianity in that distant country. 


1 See also pp. 20, 102-3. 
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THE NEAR EAST 
GENERAL 


ARIED as are the conditions within which the Christian 
mission works in the different countries of the Near East, 
it faces certain common problems in all: for example, the evan- 
gelization of the Muslim, including the question of religious 
freedom; relations with the ancient eastern churches and the 
place of the younger evangelical churches. The Near East Chris- 
tian Council, representing most of the missions throughout the 
area, is the one body in evidence which can hope to deal with 
these great questions as a whole, since it can (and increasingly 
does) pool the thought and planning of missions and churches in 
each country. Four further organizations were received into the 
membership of the Council in 1935: the German Evangelical 
Carmel Mission and the three agencies of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in North Africa, Iran and South-East Europe. 

The Council at its fifth biennial meeting held in Beirut from 
April 1st to 5th surveyed its activities for the past two years and 
planned for the future. The financial position of the Council 
still makes the appointment of a full-time executive secretary 
impossible; Mrs Conyers Baker was reappointed secretary and 
treasurer. The various committees of the Council—on evangelism, 
Christian education, relations with the eastern churches and so 
on—presented reports which can be only briefly noted here but 
which reflect an immense amount of valuable work. The com- 
mittee on education, which is carrying out a survey of religious 
education in the area, has completed the survey of Egypt and the 
Sudan and of Syria; comparisons of policy and practice are 
already proving valuable and will become so increasingly as the 
work continues. The committee on evangelism through its 
subcommittees had among other tasks prepared a statement 
on the use of films in Turkey (see pp. 49-50), on the evangel- 
istic work of medical missions, on the relation of the indigenous 
churches to Muslim evangelization (about which Professor 
Levonian wrote in the July issue of this Review), on the care of 
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the convert (on which an article will appear in a later issue of this 
Review) and on religious freedom, of which sections on Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine and Iraq had already been published; the section 
on Turkey has since been completed (see Mr Morrison’s article 
in the October issue of this Review). 

The Council recorded its decision to include the younger 
churches in its membership and referred to its executive com- 
mittee the task of studying and recommending forms of action 
to prepare the way for the inclusion of any of or all the indigenous 
bodies which might desire it. 

The Central Literature Committee for Muslims has con- 
tinued its invaluable work which serves the whole Islamic world. 
Dr Laubach’s studies in India (see p. 42) included the applica- 
tion of his system to Urdu, and a short visit to the Near East in 
the summer put him in touch with the Central Literature Com- 
mittee which at once set about making use of it. An honorary 
secretary for Christian journalism has been appointed to carry on 
experimental work in Syria and Egypt in connexion with the 
Muslim periodical press. 

The first home economics conference for the Near East, 
arranged by the American Presbyterian Mission, met at Sidon 
in September. Representatives of the mission in Lebanon, Syria, 
Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq were present, and reported that 
both the theoretical work and practical demonstrations were of 
great value and worth repeating in future years. 


TURKEY 


The industrialization of Turkey under the five-year plan 
adopted in 1933 goes steadily forward, the production of coal 
was confidently expected to reach two million tons in 1935. 
Under the policy of economic nationalism restrictions are placed 
on imports and on the commercial activities of foreigners living 
in Turkey. The circulation of foreign literature is also dis- 
couraged, possibly with the aim of eliminating communist 
propaganda, but the publication of a translation of Fosdick’s 
The Manhood of the Master has been suppressed. Macbeth, The 
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Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night have, however, appeared 
in the new script. 

Every year a number of changes, of greater or less importance, 
have to be recorded. Women were enfranchised at the end of 
1934, and seventeen women were elected in February 1935 as 
deputies in the new Grand National Assembly; following the 
ban passed on civilian titles in 1934, the President has assumed 
the name of Kamal Ataturk; the wearing of clerical dress in public 
has been prohibited, except in the case of the head of each leading 
religious body (this applies to all religions and to men and 
women of any nationality and caused consternation among 
religious orders); St Sophia has been closed as a mosque and 
opened as a museum of Byzantine art; masonic lodge= have been 
suppressed and their property transferred to the State; Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday have been substituted for Friday as the 
weekly period of rest. The subject of air-defence and the neces- 
sity for being ‘air-minded’ is also given much prominence; funds 
are being raised and instructors in aviation from the U.S.S.R. 
are giving a course of training in Angora. The population has 
increased by about 2,530,000 in the last eight years. 

The International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship held a congress at Istanbul in April, attended by 
three hundred women representing thirty countries. Among the 
resolutions was one passed unanimously, aligning the Alliance 
with the resolutions adopted in April 1934 by the Traffic in 
Women Committee of the League of Nations. 

Mission schools continue to work under restrictions. Non- 
Christian children are still forbidden to attend Christian prayers 
or instruction, and a section of the press has attacked Christian 
schools and other activities as centres of foreign culture which 
denationalize those under their influence. Foreigners still are not 
permitted to conduct primary education. The diploma of a 
‘foreign’ institution is not accepted by the university, and this, 
combined with a reduction of income from America, has led to 
the closing of some educational institutions. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent the showing of educational films of a directly 
religious nature in churches or Christian meetings, subject to 
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an official censorship which has proved most reasonable. This 
new venture has been started in several centres. 

A colony of Rumanians, described as ‘pure Turks who 
worship only Jesus,’ has been invited by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to settle in Asia Minor. Some 30,000 were expected before 
the end of 1935. 

A Turkish newspaper translation service has been started, 
issued from Beirut, on the lines of the Egyptian and the Syria- 
Palestine services (see below), and is of equal value in making 
Turkish opinion known. 


SYRIA 


Politically there has been unrest in Syria during 1935; com- 
munist activity is constantly reported and there is a lack of 
co-operation with the Government. The question of religious 
freedom in Syria was raised at the twenty-seventh session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission in June, and brought the 
frank admission from the mandatory government’s representative 
that the administration preferred not to expose would-be 
converts to the risk of murder by pressing for toleration. There- 
fore there is still no official recognition of a Muslim’s right to 
become a Christian; the Muslim evangelistic movement for the 
conversion of non-Muslims is, however, spreading. The churches 
in Syria have not yet been able to make up the decrease in income 
from abroad and are feeling the pinch of the economic situation. 
Where it has been squarely faced and a larger financial burden 
assumed there has also come a revival of spiritual life and vigour, 
but the year has been an uphill one taken all round. 

In January the Syria-Palestine translation service was insti- 
tuted at Beirut, a development of the former Palestine translation 
service issued from Jerusalem and analogous to that issued in 
Cairo. This work of making available public opinion as voiced 
in the press is of the greatest value. 

Centres of evangelism have been opened in Tartus and in the 
former headquarters of the Bourj mission in Beirut. At a united 
communion service held at Beirut on the first Sunday of the year, 
Arabic, Armenian, English, French, German and Turkish were 
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all used. A reference to religious education in Syria will be 
found on p. 47. 

The conference centre at Choueir has more than justified its 
establishment; welcomed on all sides, it continues to house a 
succession of conferences. 

The biennial meeting of the United Missionary Council of 
Syria and Palestine was held in Beirut in May. The general 
impression was of advance in most directions and a spirit of 
inquiry was reported. The need for voluntary evangelism was 
emphasized and it was pointed out how the prevailing financial 
stringency was stimulating progress towards self-support. The 
need for co-operation in rural work was also stressed and it was 
resolved to appoint a rural reconstruction committee to serve 
this end. 

An X-ray apparatus has been installed in the hospital of 
the Syrian mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
at Deir-ez-Zor, which has also secured the services of a hospital 
evangelist who has had three years of training in the Near East 
School of Theology. 

The death at Aleppo in July of Miss Karen Jeppe removed 
one who for over thirty years had worked to alleviate the distresses 
of Armenian widows and orphans, at one period as a commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations. This Danish lady was well 
known and loved all over Syria. 


PALESTINE AND 'TRANSJORDAN 


The enmity between Jew and Arab still persists. Though an 
open clash happily did not occur in 1935, capital was made of 
a discovery of smuggled arms consigned to a Jewish firm in 
October and the Arab is outwardly not more reconciled than in 
1920 to the development of Palestine by the Jew, though he is not 
blind to the higher standard of life introduced. The Mufti of 
Jerusalem has issued an order that no Arab is henceforth to sell 
land to a Jew, but there is real and useful co-operation of Arab 
and Jew on municipalities and the General Agricultural Council, 
and an increase of unskilled Arab labour in the employ of Jews 
and of skilled Jewish labour in the employ of Arabs. 
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The question of the establishment of a Legislative Council 
with elected Arab and Jewish membership is still under con- 
sideration. The Arab opposition which was the reason that such 
a council was not established in 1922 is now slowly changing to 
approval, but disapproval now tends to be shown by the Jewish 
community. 

There was an increase in both legal and illegal Jewish immi- 
gration during 1935, and the Jewish population in the autumn 
had reached 350,000. The influx of German scientists, lawyers, 
musicians, architects and others has meant much and will mean 
more for Palestine in raising intellectual standards. The Hebrew 
University, which has now completed its tenth year, has profited 
to the extent of some fifteen German staff members. The govern- 
ment decision to restrict by an annual quota the immigration of 
highly qualified Jewish medical men is greatly regretted, on the 
grounds that the health of the community should be considered 
before the interests of possibly less well-qualified indigenous 
practitioners. 

A conference on religious education for secondary school 
teachers was held in Jerusalem at Easter, under the auspices of 
the education committee of the United Missionary Council of 
Syria and Palestine. Attention was directed to the increasing 
state control of education in the Near East—Iran, Egypt and 
Turkey—Palestine being the one country in the area where a 
full Christian system of education is possible and opportunities 
abundant. As state control will probably increase in Palestine, 
the need for demonstrating what a Christian education can offer 
to national systems of education is the more urgent. An outcome 
of the conference was a summer school for Christian teachers 
(including Greek Orthodox) in primary and elementary schools, 
held at Ramallah in July, when over sixty teachers were present 
from all parts of Palestine and Transjordan. The school was a 
great success, not least in promoting a spirit of fellowship 
between teachers. 

Christian education in Palestine is appreciated; the Jerusalem 
Girls’ College has been approached by missions in Iran and Egypt 
with a view to admitting teachers for training; some of the leaders 
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of the Arab nationalist movement send their children to Chris- 
tian schools; the daily vacation Bible school movement has proved 
its value. Financial restrictions, however, are causing valuable 
opportunities to be lost. New buildings to meet expansion have, 
nevertheless, been or are in process of being added to the 
Friends’ school at Ramallah and to Bishop Gobat school, the 
girls’ college and St George’s school in Jerusalem. Plans are in 
train for a pooling of the staffs of the three last Anglican schools. 
Hopes are entertained that the desired boys’ schools at Amman, 
where the land has already been purchased, and at Haifa may 
soon be built. 

Co-operation in education between the Anglican and Ortho- 
dox churches is being developed in Transjordan. Co-operation 
between the Anglican and Armenian churches in theological 
education also continues, but co-operation in another direction 
has received a check: the Latin Patriarch in Jerusalem has for- 
bidden the young men of his flock, on pain of the refusal of 
absolution, to become members of or even to frequent the 
meetings of the Jerusalem Y.M.C.A. 

The Armenian Church in Jerusalem marked the fifteenth 
centenary of the translation of the Bible into Armenian by 
special services. 

As regards medical work, the hospital of the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society at Nazareth has been able to install 
the long-desired X-ray apparatus. The flood at Nablus in 
February, which damaged crops and buildings and was the 
cause of several deaths, carried away all the equipment of 
the clinic at Anebta, connected with the Nablus hospital, but 
the hospital itself escaped. The Bishop in Jerusalem has bought 
land at Ajlun, Transjordan, for a hospital, vocational schools 
and a tuberculosis sanatorium, to be erected when funds are 
available. Lack of missionary personnel at the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s hospital at Jaffa has led to an increase in 
personal witness, both within and without the hospital, on the 
part of the Palestinian staff, men and women. The hospital at 
Es Salt, maintained by the diocese for a year as an experiment, 
is reverting to the Church Missionary Society. 
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An undenominational evangelistic fellowship of converts 
from Islam has been formed, to strengthen those who have taken 
this great step and to help and instruct enquirers. 


IRAN AND AFGHANISTAN 


An outstanding event of 1935 was the official change of name 
at the new year (March) from Persia to Iran—the name by which 
the country has been known for centuries in the East. The 
changes which have been occurring so rapidly of recent years in 
the countries of the Near East are in full swing in Iran and the 
tides of nationalism run strongly: the language is being purged 
of foreign words and institutions of foreign titles; for instance, 
the American College of Teheran has become the Alborz College 
of Teheran; the old pahlavi cap has given place to one of Euro- 
pean shape (the change has incidentally led to the building of a 
hat factory) and the restrained personal title of Agha (‘Mr’) has 
been adopted; the Shah is now simply ’Ala Hazrat. One of the 
most significant signs of progress is the increase of literature. 
Text-books on geography, history and physics are being pre- 
pared in Iranian by the department of public instruction, articles 
appearing in western periodicals are translated for Iranian 
magazines, and a great field is opening for well-qualified mission- 
aries to co-operate with and guide young Iranians in preparing 
books for their own people in their own tongue. New roads are 

appearing and communications will soon be immensely easier 
through the country. 

The growth of nationalism creates, in Iran as in other lands, 
a certain prejudice against the so-called ‘foreign religion,’ 
Christianity; the exclusion of foreigners from primary schools 
and hampering new regulations for mission hospitals are also 
drawbacks; but nevertheless the Church grows, the message 
is preached and an encouraging sign is the response of youth. 
During the year Archdeacon W. J. Thompson was consecrated 
Bishop of Iran on the retirement of Dr Linton. 

Afghanistan is still a ‘closed land’ in missionary parlance, 
but is becoming remarkably open to the world through the com- 
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pletion of a telephone system which links Kabul to every province, 
and still more by the installation now in progress of five wireless 
stations, of which the most powerful, at Kabul, is capable of 
communication with Tokyo, Melbourne, London and Rio de 
Janeiro. We read, too, of a volley-ball team setting out by motor- 
lorry from Kabul to Tashkent, in Russian Turkestan, on the 
invitation of the Soviet authorities, an event which appeals to 


the imagination. How long can Afghanistan now remain ‘closed’ 
to Christianity ? 


IRAQ AND ARABIA 


Two main events in 1935 concerning Iraq must be noted. 
First, after prolonged discussions and tentative proposals, a per- 
manent home for the remnant of the Assyrians who have of 
recent years lived—and suffered—in Iraq has been found in 
Syria under the French mandate. Secondly, the pipe line con- 
veying oil from Kirkuk with its two terminals at Tripoli on the 
Syrian coast and at Haifa on the coast of Palestine was opened 
in January. 

There has been some political unrest in Iraq. The population 
is made up of many groups, of which the chief is that of the 
Sunni Muslims; others are Shia Muslims, Bedouin, Kurds and 
Christians of various sects. Missionaries are in touch with all the 
groups. There is freedom for missionary work, but enquirers and 
converts have an uneasy sense of lack of security. The Friends of 
Arabia have opened a new station at Bazuba, near Baghdad, and 
have been doing a good deal of itineration and distribution of 
Christian literature. A decrease in religious observance among 
Muslims generally has been noticed in recent years. 

Reference is made later (p. 88) to the disappointment caused 
by the failure (which it is hoped may be temporary only) of plans 
for work among the Jews at Baghdad. 

Arabia is opening up rapidly. The Mecca pilgrimage attracted 
additional pilgrims owing to the chief day falling on a Friday. 
The old camel routes are being superseded by motor roads. 
A through motor road from Baghdad to Mecca brings pilgrims 
in four or five days where as many months were once taken. A 
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party of nineteen came the whole way from Delhi by motor. 
A great increase in missionary mobility is foreshadowed. 

The medical work of the Reformed Church (U.S.A.) has 
continued to gain the friendship and appreciation of the people. 
Wide medical tours have been undertaken. Enquirers are coming 
forward in several places and small groups of converts are form- 
ing. ‘People no longer think it extraordinary for Moslems to 
become Christians.’ Sunday services for non-Christians are well 
attended but the circulation of the Scriptures and other literature 
has somewhat fallen—owing in part to the decrease in the 
number of colporteurs. Retrenchment in this and in educational 
staff is an unhappy necessity. 

The jubilee of the Keith Falconer mission was celebrated in 
Sheikh Othman and plans were laid for extension of work if 
financial help should be forthcoming, namely, village primary 
schools, some branch dispensaries, a reading-room and a chapel 
in the mission compound. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


The last survey spoke of the appointment of Nessim Pasha 
as Prime Minister, with the assumption that there would follow 
a diminution in palace influence and a strengthening of the 
popular element in the Government. That expectation has been 
fulfilled, but the continued suspension of the constitution made 
the Prime Minister unpopular with the Wafd, and a breach 
occurred in November with the Wafd’s accusation of Nessim 
Pasha of complicity in alleged British interference in Egyptian 
internal affairs. Feeling ran high and found expression in 
street rioting and demonstrations. 

The early months of the year witnessed a struggle between 
the liberal and conservative elements over Al Azhar University. 
The rector, Sheikh el Zawahri, was unpopular owing to his 
opposition to a more liberal educational programme. Invitations 
to the rector to resign, couched in strong language and supported 
by liberal public opinion, having failed to achieve their object, 
the majority of students went on strike in February; this was 
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followed in April by a ‘lock-out’ by the university authorities 
who declared all classes closed till the end of the session. On 
April 23rd, however, the rector surrendered and resigned, to be 
succeeded by Sheikh el Maraghi, a former rector, who at once 
announced his intention of introducing the study of science, 
foreign languages and other modern subjects. The struggle and 
its outcome are of significance for the future not only of Egypt 
but of Islam, for young Muslims from the whole Islamic world, 
including China and Japan, come to study at Al Azhar. 

The anti-missionary campaign of 1933-34 has died down. 
Efforts have been made, not without success, to remove the 
misunderstanding of the average Egyptian about what missions 
are aiming at and what is the Christian conception of religious 
liberty. Informal talks have been arranged with the object of 
fostering healthier relations between missions and the community, 
and more formal lectures have been given at the American 
University, by social and political leaders, on the working of 
different government departments. The High Commissioner’s 
attention has been drawn to three points concerning which 
legislation bears hardly on non-Muslims—inheritance, the 
position of women converts and a certain discrimination against 
converts in government service; amendments in the law are 
hoped for. 

In pursuance of the sound plan of using the indigenous 
Church as a medium for evangelism among Muslims, the Church 
Missionary Society has co-operated with the Coptic Church in 
preaching centres in Cairo suburbs and surrounding villages and 
has started a training class for younger Copts willing to undertake 
this voluntary service. The printing of the Coptic New Testa- 
ment was completed in December 1934; a printed Old Testament 
will, it is hoped, follow. 

In the death at Alexandria in July of His Beatitude Patriarch 
Meletios Metaxakis, the Orthodox Church lost a fine leader and 
the Anglican Church a good friend. The Fellowship of Unity 
has again met, this time in the Greek Orthodox cathedral in 
Cairo, when members of six different communions took part. 
A group of post-war missionaries has met monthly to consider 
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questions concerning evangelism and the growth of the indi- 
genous churches; the discussions have been found useful and 
the group proposes to continue. 

The Church of Jesus the Life of the World, a memorial to 
the late Canon Gairdner in Old Cairo, was dedicated in May. 

The Y.W.C.A. of Cairo has moved into new headquarters, 
giving more scope for its work. 

A good deal of attention has been given to the relations of 
Christian schools to the government educational system. The 
present position as regards government compulsory schools in 
villages is that a Christian part-time itinerary teacher may give 
Christian teaching to Christian children outside the school 
premises; missions and the Coptic Church are pressing for the 
appointment of full-time teachers and for permission for Chris- 
tian instruction in the schools. 

A cheering item in the year’s news is the improved financial 
position in the hospitals of the Church Missionary Society, both 
of which are now self-supporting. Medical help is needed, for 
a new source of physical demoralization has been found in an 
excessive consumption of black tea, which is replacing to some 
extent that illicit use of drugs made more difficult by the vigilance 
of the narcotics bureau. 

In the northern Sudan, after thirty years of work, there is 
now a little Christian band of converts from Islam in Omdurman. 
The cottage system in the girls’ school at Khartum is proving 
a success in inculcating responsibility and in training for life. 
The girls’ schools in Omdurman, Atbara and Wad Medani all 
show increased enrolments. 

A site has been chosen for the permanent station of the 
Church Missionary Society’s new work in the Nuba mountains 
(southern Sudan), at Salara, near Tendia. The pioneers have been 
well received by local headmen and the mission has been pre- 
sented with a motor-lorry by the bishop and the English com- 
munity at Khartum. 

ABYSSINIA 

There is no need to recapitulate here the events which have 

fixed the eyes of the world on this distressed country. Italian 
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troops entered Abyssinia from Eritrea, without a declaration of 
war, on October 3rd. The probability of an Italian invasion had 
been evident for months, and missions working in Abyssinia 
had been considering their actions in the event. Missions of the 
American United Presbyterians, British Anglicans, German and 
Swedish Lutherans are at work, besides the Sudan Interior 
Mission, the Seventh-Day Adventists, the Coptic Church and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. (All the societies early 
in the year reported increases in Bible circulation, and St 
Mark’s Gospel was published in the Gofa language.) 

When it was seen that war was imminent, the inoculation of 
the Abyssinian troops against typhoid and vaccination against 
smallpox were ordered by the Government and undertaken by 
the American medical mission staff. When war broke out, the 
only field ambulance operating in the northern area was organ- 
ized by a doctor of the Swedish mission under the auspices of 
the Ethiopian Red Cross. Practically all missionaries remained 
in the country, many took up Red Cross work, for the organization 
of which an appeal was made by the International Red Cross 
Committee. The work among the Falasha Jews in the Gondar 
district was continued. 


NortTH AFRICA 


A Christian youth camp was held in Algiers at Easter, com- 
posed chiefly of members of youth societies of Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco, although some others were present, about sixty 
or seventy in all. After five days of preparation the members, 
accompanied by missionaries of the Algiers Mission Band, and 
the North African Methodist Episcopal and Rolland missions 
went by car to the mountain villages of Kabylie to witness in 
small groups as Christians among the Muslim villagers. 

The Algiers Mission has been pushing its work further 
south and the Methodist Episcopal mission has decided to con- 
centrate its work in Algeria only: at Constantine and Algiers 
and in the mountain section. It has extended its work somewhat 
among Jews. 

The Tulloch Memorial Hospital in Tangier of the North 
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Africa Mission—the only mission hospital between Egypt and the 
Atlantic—celebrated its fiftieth year. But for the lack of financial 
support, this hospital would develop its work greatly, and it is 
appealing for funds to repair old buildings and to erect new ones. 

A worker of the National Bible Society of Scotland made a 
tour in the Sahara. With Tamanrasset as his headquarters (a 
Roman Catholic station where there is one Protestant Christian) 
he distributed the Scriptures in many languages, and later toured 
more widely in the desert. 


THE BALKANS 


The Zoe movement of the Greek Orthodox Church, men- 
tioned in earlier surveys, has continued to grow and exert its 
influence over Greek youth; and in Rumania the evangelistic 
movement within the Orthodox Church, known as ‘Soldiers of 
the Cross,’ is rapidly spreading. The Muslim mission of the 
German Hilfsbund is making a strong impression among the 
younger Turks of Shumen, Bulgaria, but the American European 
Fellowship, who in co-operation with the Bulgarian Evangelical 
Alliance support a missionary to the Pomaks (Muslim Bul- 
garians), report little if any progress. 

The projected union of the Methodist Episcopal and the 
Congregational churches in Bulgaria has been carried to its final 
stage. 

A Hebrew Christian has recently pointed out the difficulties 
inherent in the Christian approach to the Jews in south-eastern 
Europe, owing to the great variety in the languages spoken. 
Unhappily, there is reported an increase in anti-Semitism 
throughout the area. 





AFRICA 
West AFRICA 


AMBIA.—The new diocese of Gambia and the Rio Pongo 
referred to in our last survey has been formed from what 
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had been a part of the Sierra Leone diocese. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel accepted responsibility for the bishop’s 
salary for five years, and the first bishop arrived at Bathurst on 
Ascension Day. 

LipertA.—The Liberian Government is making efforts, not 
without success, to cope with the system of domestic slavery and 
other evils. The Protestant Episcopal Church, which, owing 
to financial stress, had to close the Julia Emery Hall girls’ school 
at Bromley at the end of 1934, was able to re-open it in the spring. 

SrerRA LEonE.—The policy of the Government in concen- 
trating its educational work in the Protectorate on three schools 
presents a challenge to the missionary societies to consult 
together to make the most of the forces at their disposal. 

Co-operation in the Union College at Bunumbu, opened in 
1933, is already having its effect, and 1935 saw a growth of fellow- 
ship between missionaries and African members of the different 
churches through joint refresher courses and inspirational con- 
ferences. The college has sent out its first batch of students for 
a probationary year of village teaching before coming back for a 
second year of study. The college course provides for alternate 
years of study and practical work. 

Ivory Coast.—The World-wide Evangelization Crusade 
having obtained permission to work among certain of the Ivory 
Coast tribes, their first missionaries started work during the year. 

Gop Coast.—In January the Governor, on behalf of King 
George, revived the office of Asantehene which was forfeited 
after the Ashanti rising in 1900 when Prempeh, the holder, was 
banished. His nephew, Prempeh un, is the new Asantehene. At 
the request of the chiefs the ancient Ashanti Confederacy has 
been reconstituted as a civil administration under the Governor. 
The ceremony in which the famous golden stool also figured 
was an act of deep significance to all the people of the Gold 
Coast. Another memorable event was the celebration of the 
centenary of the Methodist Church, reckoning from the landing 
of Joseph Dunwell on January rst, 1835. 

Nationalist feeling in the Gold Coast is intensified by the 
falling in the price of cocoa. Since the growers are African and 
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distributing firms are European, a question which is primarily 
economic has assumed a racial complexion. The development 
up-country of the ‘African Universal Church,’ a separatist, 
polygamous church, may be symptomatic. 

The boys of St Nicholas Grammar School (Anglican), Cape 
Coast, have completed two blocks of the new buildings. As the 
work was done entirely in their free time, the material was rein- 
forced concrete and the only skilled help they had was that of 
two men, it is an achievement of which to be proud. 

The Rev. A. G. Fraser retired in April from the principalship 
of the Prince of Wales College, Achimota, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. H. M. Grace from Budo School, Uganda. 

NIGERIA.—At the triennial conference of missions in Northern 
Nigeria, held at Miango, a resolution was adopted urging all the 
missions within the next triennium to endeavour to evangelize 
effectively the areas nominally ‘occupied,’ in which they have 
begun work. These cover most of the northern provinces except 
for the Muslim districts which are only gradually opening. It will 
be a large undertaking to secure that every village understands 
the message, but the African Christians are responding to the 
challenge. The Sudan United Mission opened new work at Tof, 
on the Bauchi Plateau, early in the year. 

In the southern provinces a number of new Anglican churches 
and schools have been built, and the Dennis Memorial Grammar 
School has been enlarged. There has also been an increase in 
maternity and welfare centres and women’s organizations, and 
the beginning of the first C.M.S. medical work in the Yoruba 
diocese at Ado Ekiti; Bible translation in Brass is going ahead, 
and prayer and hymn books have been issued in Okrika. 

The negotiations between the churches east of the Niger 
resulted in the publication at the end of 1934 of a draft basis of 
union which is now under consideration. 

The coast towns in West Africa present problems quite 
different from those of up-country mission work, and among 
them is that of girls who leave school in their ’teens and do not 
marry for several years. With limited interests or scope for 
employment they readily fall into mischief. The Young Women’s 
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Christian Association branch recently opened at Lagos to meet 
the needs of such girls has already abundantly justified itself. 
Hostel accommodation, wholesome recreation and popular con- 
tinuation classes in dressmaking, cooking and mothercraft are 
provided. 

The question of higher education in British West Africa has 
been under discussion during the year by both governments and 
missions. ‘There are now three institutions aiming at, or already 
undertaking, university degree work: the government college 
at Yaba, Achimota in the Gold Coast and Fourah Bay, the old- 
established Church Missionary Society college in Sierra Leone 
with which the Methodist mission now co-operates. Education 
at this level is expensive and some collaboration will be necessary 
if the African is to have the best. 

CAMEROONS.—T wo of a group of American Baptists who 
formerly supported the German Baptist work have started new 
work in the Adamawa province. The French national branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has started work in the 
Cameroons and Togo; a good number of rural associations have 
been formed. The Paris mission has developed medical work at 
Bangwa, centring in a new hospital built in a rural district; the 
Somo dispensary has been doing useful work as a centre of 
hygiene teaching for the schools. The Basel mission is encounter- 
ing a recrudescence of heathenism. 

Conco.—The adoption by many missions in Congo of the 
common name, [’Eglise du Christ au Congo, proposed by the 
regional conference held in 1934, the use of a uniform church 
membership card and conferences of African Christian leaders 
all give evidence of progress of the African churches towards 
unification. But the number of small new missions has greatly 
increased of late years and the Congo Protestant Council has 
appealed for a strengthening of existing missions instead of the 
opening of more independent efforts. 

The Baptist Missionary Society’s district round Bolobo has 
experienced a remarkable spiritual movement of cleansing 
throughout the Church, leading to missionary passion and prayer, 
particularly at first among the young men. Years of work have 
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produced a considerable literate community, so that many are 
equipped to teach the new converts. Missionaries and African 
leaders have worked and prayed together and thus avoided the 
dangers of a separatist movement. 

The Swedish Baptist mission also reports a revival of religion 
in Congo. 

A union mission bookshop has been opened in Léopoldville- 
Est under the auspices of the Congo Protestant Council with the 
support of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The manager 
divides his time between work for the American Baptist Mission 
and for the bookshop. 

A special effort is being undertaken by the Congo Protestant 
Council to bring the Protestant community into closer touch 
with the Belgian Protestant churches. 

The attitude of the Congo Government to the Protestant 
missions has been friendly during the past year. There have been 
fewer persecution ‘incidents,’ and such as have occurred have 
been promptly dealt with by the authorities. Increased assistance 
has been given to the medical work of the Protestant missions and 
promises of government aid for any mission prepared to under- 
take the treatment of leprosy. The demand for more advanced 
education has been noticeable during the past year, but the 
problem of facilities for the Protestant community has not yet 
been solved. The suggestions prepared at Kimpese in 1933 
to facilitate the adoption by Protestant mission schools of the 
government curriculum are proving most valuable and are being 
used by an increasing number of missions. 

There has been evidence of pressure, chiefly from commercial 
circles, for the revision or reconsideration of the Congo Basin 
Treaty—the Berlin Act of 1884, revised in 1919. The guarantee 
of religious liberty contained in this Act is of vital importance to 
the missions in the whole area, which are watching with interest 
for further developments. 

The Salvation Army’s work in Léopoldville, begun in 1934, 
has made rapid progress and has enlisted the interest and help 
of local Belgian residents. 

In many mission stations throughout Belgian Congo the 
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national mourning for the sudden death of Queen Astrid in 
August was a deep personal sorrow, for on her travels with 
her husband in 1933 she had endeared herself to all whom 
she met. 

ANGOLA.—The visit of Sr Moreira was a great encourage- 
ment to the missions in Angola. Although he was unable to accept 
the call, mentioned in our last survey, to the secretaryship of the 
new Evangelical Alliance of Angola, the united thinking which led 
to its foundation has created fresh vigour, and a unified plan for 
the evangelization of the whole territory has been worked out. 
The United Church of Canada has been asked to open work 
among the Selles tribe and specific suggestions have been offered 
to other missions. At the same time, many of the missions are 
faced with financial strain and are endeavouring to make the work 
more nearly self-supporting. Requests for Christian teaching 
that have come in recent years from groups of enquirers in distant 
parts of the colony show how migrations are spreading the Gospel 
far beyond the range of the white missionary. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—Work has been begun in preparation for a mission, 
contemplated for 1937, which will combine evangelism with 
education, health and youth movements. 

In discussions with the new Director of Education sub-grade 
schools have received much attention, and proposals are under 
consideration for more satisfactory organization and increased 
efficiency of this type of school. 

Kenya.—There has been a steady movement among the 
missions towards closer relations with the churches of the 
European domiciled community and towards more effective con- 
sultation with Africans. Evidence of a desire for practical ex- 
pressions of unity as Christians was seen in a conference held at 
Nairobi in July, attended not only by missionaries and Africans 
but also by members of the European settled community, 
chaplains, government officials and Indians. Efforts were made 


to overcome language difficulties and to secure the contribution 
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of the Africans, and one result has been the strengthening of the 
existing joint missionary councils and committees by effective 
African representation. The missionary committee on race 
relations is being replaced by a Christian council on race rela- 
tions to represent the whole of Christian opinion in Kenya. 
Membership is to include all the races and different groups and 
will represent both European and African churches. 

Two medical workers of the South Africa General Mission 
have started work in Kapsowar, in the Eldoret region. 

In the sphere of education, district boards have been set up 
and the missions are beginning to develop separate normal 
schools for training teachers. 

Proposals sent in March by an unofficial conference of settlers 
from Kenya and Tanganyika to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, for closer union between the two territories, were 
rejected by him after full consideration. The economic condition 
of the farmers has led to severe political tension, and after the 
serious protests of the Convention of Associations in September 
the Governor appointed a committee to explore the possibilities 
of lightening the burden of agricultural indebtedness and a 
special commissioner to examine the cost of government. A 
colonists’ vigilance committee, appointed by the Convention of 
Associations, is at work on these questions. The land question 
is not yet settled at the time of writing. 

There occurred the death at Mombasa on June 4th of 
Matthew Wellington, aged about ninety years, the last of the 
group of faithful men who carried the body of David Livingstone 
1500 miles to the coast, in 1873. 

TANGANYIKA.—The Leipzig mission is finding increasing 
conflict between Christianity and Islam. A Muslim mission is at 
work supported by Indian Muslim leaders. On the other hand, 
the Universities’ mission is meeting a great desire, on the part of 
Muslims along the coast, for Christian schools, twenty-eight of 
which have been opened in three years. 

The new work of the Church Missionary Society in the 
western area is developing rapidly and has called out new 

missionary zeal among the Christians in the older work; tried 
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teachers have offered and been sent to help in the west. In 
September a week of evangelism was held throughout the whole 
mission of the Church Missionary Society, organized bands of 
Christians being sent to outlying districts to witness for Christ. 
Great spiritual help came to those who spoke as well as to those 
who heard. 

On July 15th, five Africans were ordained deacons in the 
cathedral at Dodoma. Progress has been made towards self- 
support though it is still a distant goal. German missions (see 
p. gt) have been forced by circumstances to almost entire 
self-support. In the first days of stress, African teachers and 
preachers voluntarily gave up salaries. Now that the present 
situation seems likely to continue for years, a considerable 
measure of reorganization has been required. The Moravian 
mission has further developed its medical work at Sikonge and 
built a new wing to the hospital. The first four Africans of this 
mission to become pastors have been ordained. 

NYASALAND.—Six Africans of the Universities’ mission also 
have been ordained deacons. This mission suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Bishop Douglas, who is being succeeded in the 
bishopric of Nyasaland by the Rev. F. O. Thorne. 

NORTHERN RuopesiA.—An increase of taxation adopted by 
the Government led to rioting in the copper belt in May. Troops 
were sent and six Africans were killed, many others being 
wounded. The sympathy of the European population in the 
Territory and throughout South Africa was almost entirely with 
the Natives. After a protest by the Northern Rhodesia General 
Missionary Conference against. the personnel of the commission 
to inquire into the affair, a new commission was appointed 
which included an independent judge and a missionary. The 
report, published in November, contains strong findings on the 
need for religious work in mining areas and for good cheap 
literature to counteract the effect of Watch Tower propaganda. 

The missions are developing plans for extension of work. 
The Church of Scotland mission in Nyasaland is sending funds 
and experienced African workers to collaborate with the mis- 
sionary sent by the London Missionary Society for union work 
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at Mindolo near Nkana mine. The Paris mission has celebrated 
the jubilee of its work in Barotseland. 

An illustration of the rapid westernizing of central Africa was 
given with the opening in May of Lusaka, the new capital of 
Northern Rhodesia. Modern houses and blocks of flats, with 
electricity, modern water and sewage services; gardens, a public 
park, an airport, an Anglican and a Methodist church—all are 
there, and give point to the necessity for something ‘to help the 
adult African to understand and to adapt himself to the new con- 
ditions which are invading and threatening to overwhelm him.’ 
The quotation is taken from the prospectus of the Bantu Educa- 
tional Kinema Experiment, an undertaking now being conducted 
under the auspices of the Department of Social and Industrial 
Research and Counsel of the International Missionary Council, 
to study the needs and educational possibilities of the film for 
Africans to-day, and to produce and display films taken in 
Africa, with African actors. The field headquarters, set up in 
May, are at Vugiri, Tanganyika Territory (see further, p. 89). 

The Government has been unable to keep pace with the 
educational programme which before the economic stress it had 
encouraged the missions to undertake. In places a ten per cent 
reduction in grants has seriously limited missionary educational 
activities. The situation was somewhat eased as a result of pro- 
tests by the missionary conference, a standing committee of the 
Education Advisory Board was appointed with government 
sanction and negotiations for improved conditions in education 
continue. 

PortTuGugsE East Arrica.—The Governor of the Mozam- 
bique Company’s Territory has given formal approval to the 
statutes of the Portuguese Evangelical Christian Association. 
This is a body of Christian Africans of Portuguese nationality, 
converted during periods of work in other parts of the country, 
who now, with the help of M. Pierre Loze, are doing evangelistic 
work and teaching in Beira. Missions farther south have met 
with some difficulties, but the students of the mission hostel at 
the government normal school of Manhica are again recognized 
as regular students of the school. 
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Bishop Peacey having resigned from the bishopric of 
Lebombo, Archdeacon Victor has been appointed in his place. 


SouTH AFRICA 


NaTIVE AFFAIRS.—The report of the Joint Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament on the representation of Natives and 
Coloured Persons, and on the acquisition of land by Natives, was 
published in April. Two draft bills for a basis of discussion were 
submitted : the Natives’ Trust and Land Bill and the Natives’ 
Representation Bill. The former would provide ‘released areas’ 
within which Natives may buy land, but lays down stringent 
conditions regarding Natives living on European farms. The 
second proposes to abolish the Cape Native franchise and, instead, 
to add four members to the Senate to represent Natives; in place 
of representation in the Assembly a special Natives’ Representa- 
tive Council is proposed. The proposal to disfranchise the Cape 
Native is deeply resented, especially in the Cape Province, and 
has perhaps prejudiced an appreciation of the good points of the 
bills. The sense that less than justice is being done on this par- 
ticular issue is found not only among Africans, but pending the 
formation of the Christian Council missionary opinion as a whole 
has not been expressed. There is undoubtedly a growing number 
of men of goodwill who are anxious to find a solution of the 
ever-present race question. At the same time, there is a steady 
increase in the nationalist spirit among Africans, causing resent- 
ment at European domination in any sphere and finding ex- 
pression, among other ways, in an amazing multiplicity of 
separate religious sects. 

Great interest both in Britain and South Africa was taken 
in the proposal raised by General Hertzog that the Protectorates 
(Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland) should be transferred 
to the Union. The aide mémoire by the Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs (Cmd 4948, May 15, 1935) recalls the pledge 
that no transfer should be made without consultation with the 
inhabitants, Native and European, and expresses the opinion 
that in view of the strong opposition of Native opinion in the 
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territories, the time is not yet ripe for immediate consideration 
of transfer, and suggests that the closest possible co-operation 
should be established between the Union Government and the 
administrations of the territories in regard to development and 
improvement of conditions. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh left South Africa in January and 
was succeeded by the Hon. Syed Rasa Ali as Indian Agent- 
General. The four to hold this post have been, in turn, two 
Hindus, a Christian and now a Muslim. 

THE CHurcH.—Recent missionary centenary celebrations 
include that of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in South Africa, and, as a recent writer has pointed out, 
are a reminder of the outburst of missionary enthusiasm and 
activity of the 1830’s, which exerted so great an influence on 
South African history. Characteristic of the century’s work of 
the American Board are the development of Bantu Christian 
leadership of a high type and social work on the Reef. 

A firm stand was taken by the Church of the Province of 
South Africa over the acquisition of a site for a new church at 
Orange Grove, Johannesburg. An insertion in the trust deed that 
the church to be built should not be used by non-Europeans was 
made a condition of the sale of a favourable site. The Bishop of 
Johannesburg, the church wardens and the diocesan trustees 
were united in refusing to accept such a condition and a less 
favourable site was chosen. The chief problem in the Anglican 
Church to-day is that of leadership; it has expanded too quickly 
for an adequate shepherding of the flock and there is a dearth of 
trained catechists. 

A meeting of a joint committee of Congregational, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches was held in March at Bloemfontein, 
to consider further the possibility of church union and to explore 
its expediency at the present time. The question of church 
union is complicated in South Africa by the fact that the three 
churches include members of four main races and a number 
of languages. 

The translation of the Old Testament into Bawenda has been 
completed by the Superintendent of the Berlin mission in 
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Pretoria, thus enabling the whole Bawenda Bible to be printed. 
A children’s Bible in Xosa, illustrated and containing selec- 
tions from the New Testament, has been issued by the Lovedale 
Press; also four pamphlets of Sunday-school lessons with notes 
for teachers. Both Bible and pamphlets will certainly make the 
teacher’s work more effective. 


By the death on February 15th of Professor Johannes du 
Plessis, of the Dutch Reformed Church, South Africa lost a 
distinguished citizen and the cause of missions a great advocate. 

The Continuation Committee appointed in 1934, at the time 
of Dr Mott’s visit, to form a Christian Council of South Africa 
has met with several obstacles, but it is now hoped that the 
Council may come into being early in 1936. 

In response to representations made by a conference of 
organizations working among the Coloured people, the Govern- 
ment has appointed a commission to inquire into the social and 
economic conditions of life of this group, whose self-sacrificing 
efforts to educate their children are so praiseworthy. 

EpucaTIOoN.—The Union Educational Department has 
appointed a committee, comprising the departmental heads of 
Native education in the four provinces and two others, to 
examine and report on Native education in each province, includ- 
ing the relationship of missions to Government in education. 
The appointment of the committee was welcomed by the missions, 
which are embarrassed by the growing demand for education by 
the Africans. There is a growing tendency to press the Govern- 
ment to assume sole responsibility for Native education, extrud- 
ing missions from it. 

The bankruptcy of the Native Development Account, from 
which grants for Native education are made, was again relieved 
by a special grant from the Union’s general revenue. The Minister 
of Finance has promised to give to the account in 1936 a larger 
proportion of the general tax paid by Natives, which will improve 
the situation somewhat. But still the grant for each Native child 
in Government-aided schools is about £2, in contrast to the 
{£25 grant for each white child. 

The third communal hostel of Fort Hare College—Beda Hall, 
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provided by the Anglican Church—was opened in May. New 
science buildings have also been added and a hostel has been set 
aside for the women students who are beginning to appear at Fort 
Hare and for whom a women’s warden has been appointed to the 
staff. The first half-dozen students started in February on the 
new medical course. The new Lovedale high school building— 
entirely the work of the building and carpentry departments of 
the school—was opened in June. 

The first African appointed to the staff of a European univer- 
sity in South Africa has been made assistant in the Bantu Studies 
department of Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg. Tiger 
Kloof Native Institution is happy at being chosen by the 
Minister of Native Affairs as the site for an experiment in indus- 
trial training for developing village industries. The baptism of 
thirty-five Tiger Kloof students is reported by the London 
Missionary Society. 

The closing of the Blythswood Press at the end of 1934 
brought automatically to an end the publishing of the Blythswood 
Review. 

MepDIcAL Work.—The welcome decision of the Union 
Government to initiate medical and health services for Natives 
has raised the question of the place of medical missions in the 
scheme. Several medical missionaries have received appoint- 
ments as part-time public health officers in their districts, which 
entails routine work and not infrequent absence from their 
stations. Missions are reviewing their policy in view of this 
development of government services. During the year there has 
been a phenomenal demand of young African women for nursing 
training, a demand for which existing facilities are inadequate. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has been able 
to start the new buildings for St Aidan’s Hospital, Durban, 
made possible by an anonymously given donation of £1500. 


GENERAL 


An inter-territorial conference on African education, with 
special reference to the applicability of ‘Jeanes’ methods, was 
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held at Salisbury in May-June, under the chairmanship of 
Dr C. T. Loram (a former member of the Union Native Affairs 
Commission, and now Sterling Professor of Education at Yale 
University). The conference was made possible by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and was attended by delegates from a 
number of African territories. Almost every aspect of African 
rural education was considered and the findings emphasized the 
importance of relating the school to African life and of securing 
the co-operation of tribal authorities. The conference was 
followed by a meeting of organizations concerned with youth 
movements, the first of its kind, convened by the South African 
Institute of Race Relations. A useful survey was provided of the 
needs of African youth and how they are being met. 

The co-operative work carried on by the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa is developing. Con- 
tinental as well as British and American (including Canadian) 
missionary societies are now contributing to its support. During 
the past year special thought was given to the investigation of the 
needs of literature in French for French-speaking areas in Africa. 
A programme of books which should be written or translated has 
been prepared. The French periodical, L’Evangile en Afrique, 
which is published by the Conseil Protestant du Congo, is being 
enlarged to include material in French which will be useful for 
schools. A study is being made of the need of Sunday-school 
lessons in French. A similar enquiry is being carried on with 
regard to the need of simple Portuguese literature, based on 
concrete suggestions submitted by Sr Moreira after his tour in 
Portuguese colonies. Another development during the year has 
been the collection of a number of translations of vernacular 
books, in order that they may be circulated to missionaries in 
Africa with a view to their retranslation into other vernaculars. 
Thought is being given to the needs of periodical literature. In 
this connexion a study is being made of newspapers and other 
periodicals published in Africa. Approaches to certain African 
editors about articles of general interest which might be sent to 
them have been welcomed, and a number of articles supplied 
in this way have already been published in West African papers. 
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The economic depression still affects the sale of books, but there 
is a growing conviction in many African mission fields that 
thought must be given to methods of effective distribution, and 
that it will be possible to increase circulation through the adoption 
of new methods. 

The secretary of the committee has been invited to visit South 
Africa in May and June, 1936, in order to consult about the 
development of literature plans there. The invitation has been 
accepted and will, it is hoped, lead to further co-operation on 
literature work for the continent. 

With the desire to establish closer touch with the Portuguese 
evangelicai churches, the Rev. Eduardo Moreira, the secretary 
of the Portuguese League of Missionary and Educational Action, 
has been asked by the missionary societies in America, Britain 
and Switzerland concerned with Portuguese Africa to act as 
liaison officer—for three years in the first instance—and to give 
help and advice in the preparation of Portuguese literature. 





MADAGASCAR 


ON March 1st, 1835, the Queen of Madagascar proclaimed it 

henceforth forbidden to hold the Christian faith, and 
twenty-six years of persecution followed, until her death in 
1861. The faith was not only kept alive, but at the end of the 
years of hiding and martyrdom it was found that the numbers 
of the faithful had greatly increased, for they had with them and 
continually read copies of the newly translated Malagasy Bible. 
In a spirit of deep thankfulness the centenary of this translation 
was remembered last year. 

The London Missionary Society’s printing-press in Tanana- 
rivo, which has for years done great service in the wide range of 
general and religious literature it has put out, has acquired 
new machinery which will increase the output and its quality. 
So large-a volume of undesirable literature is flooding in from 
Europe that the Christian press is the more necessary. 
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There is again the significant reference to the recrudescence 
of witchcraft and sorcery in country districts, directly attribut- 
able to the curtailing of active evangelism necessitated by reduced 
finances, which all missions alike are experiencing. The Paris 
mission, especially, is pitifully understaffed. 

The excellent roads which are being steadily constructed are 
rapidly bringing remote districts within reach of any missionary 
with a motor. Several cars have been provided by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel for its missionaries’ work. This 
mission has suffered loss in the death of the Rev. J. F. Radley, 
who went first to Madagascar in 1890, and the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in the death of the Rev. W. K. Gale, who had 
been since 1908 a pioneer missionary among the Marofotsy, a 
backward and degraded tribe, and had built up a strong church 
among them. 


LATIN AMERICA 


‘THE Chaco war which has dragged on for so long between 
Bolivia and Paraguay was pronounced at an end in 
October with the completion of demobilization. The sixth com- 
mittee of the League of Nations having failed to win acceptance 
of peace proposals, a committee representing a number of 
American nations! undertook with more success the work of 
mediation; an armistice was reached in June and the Peace 
Conference opened in Buenos Aires on July 1st to draw up pro- 
posals for a peace treaty. Demobilization was at once begun; 
difficulties, however, arose regarding territorial settlement and 
other matters, and terms of agreement were not reached at the 
time of going to press. The loss to both countries from the years 
of war has been incalculable. And not to them alone; it must be 
remembered that neither Bolivia nor Paraguay manufactured 
armaments, all have been imported. The world’s moral standards 
have been involved. 
The work of the South American Missionary Society which 


1 Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay and the United States. 
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had been interrupted during the Chaco war was resumed after 
hostilities ceased. 

In pursuance of the need to find posts for Jewish scholars 
exiled from Germany, the League of Nations utilized the services 
of Dr S. G. Inman to explore possible openings in South 
America. A certain number of appointments have been made; 
Brazil has undertaken that the new city university at Rio de 
Janeiro and the faculty of science to be organized in the national 
university shall largely be staffed by these exiled scholars. Immi- 
grants from Japan continue to settle in Brazil and Christian work 
among them is carried on as far as personnel and funds permit. 
An agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society has been 
impressed by the number of immigrant Japanese found in 
possession of the Bible in their own tongue—a tribute to work 
done in Japan. 

A development of some importance is the Confederagao 
Evangélica do Brasil (Evangelical Confederation of Brazil), 
set up in 1934, which comprises six churches and four mis- 
sionary societies,! besides the American and the British and 
Foreign Bible Societies. There already existed three indigenous 
co-operative organizations, which now find their place in the 
confederation as three departments—a council of churches, a 
council on co-operation and a council of religious education. 
The confederation aims at a unification of work which will 
strengthen the whole evangelical movement. 

The council of religious education is noting cases of breach 
of the provision of the constitution of Brazil that religious educa- 
tion according to the belief of the parents shall be part of the 
curriculum, and is advising on the action to be taken. 

The third pan-American Red Cross Conference was held in 
Rio de Janeiro in September, and gave a stimulus to the health 
and welfare work of the country. 

Paraguay has recently waked to the menace of leprosy. It has 
been stated that out of an estimated population of 800,000, not 


1 The Congregational, Christian Evangelical, Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Independent Presbyterian churches; the Methodist Episcopal (South), Presbyterian, Japan 
and Unevangelized Fields missions. 
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less than 4000 and possibly a far larger number suffer from the 
disease. A large area of park land has recently been set apart for 
development as a model colony, which will also serve neighbour- 
ing territories. The colony is under the direction of a Christian 
European-trained physician, and the American Mission to Lepers 
has helped with equipment. 

A new means of proclaiming the Gospel has been found in 
Ecuador, where a local radio station at Guayaquil and a general 
station at Quito, both under Christian direction, are broadcasting 
the Gospel. The Government is considering a project which 
involves nationalization of the clergy. If adopted it would place 
a ban on foreign missionaries. 

A recent visitor to Argentina was struck with the number of 
young men and women to be found in the evangelical churches 
and engaged in active Christian service, a state of things full of 
hope for the future. Another bright piece of news is that of the 
number of baptisms, approaching a mass movement, among the 
Indian Toba tribe, the first after years of work. Missionary work 
among the Indians has recently received warm praise from a 
former government official who in the course of an enquiry into 
illiteracy discovered and was impressed by what missions were 
doing in Argentina. 

The bicentenary of the work of the Moravian Mission in 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana) was celebrated in September. Started 
in 1735, by the German Briidergemeine, in later years responsi- 
bility for its support has been accepted by the Dutch branch of 
the society. An event to mark the celebration which must be 
almost unique was the government issue of postage stamps, a 
percentage from the sales of which was given to the mission. 

The ministry of public instruction in Peru has been separated 
from that of justice and worship, which may mean a decrease 
of ecclesiastical influence in the former. United meetings for 
prayer have been started in Lima and a forward movement is 
looked for. 

It is towards Mexico that Latin America looks, closely watch- 
ing the progress of the revolution towards the attainment of its 
aims. The secularist and strongly nationalist spirit which now 
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rules in Mexico continues to raise difficulties for the Church. 
The Federal Government is not, we are assured, so much anti- 
religious as anti-clerical, but in some states legislation is dis- 
tinctly anti-religious. ‘The Government’s concern is to raise the 
whole material standard of life, especially of the Indian peasant, 
and the way in which agrarian and educational problems have 
been tackled cannot but command respect. Over eight thousand 
rural schools are now working, of which upwards of two thousand 
were opened in 1935. Labour conditions have also been greatly 
improved and land made available for the cultivator. The Church, 
in the view of the Government, has had for four centuries a 
chance to build up a strong, healthy, national life in Mexico, 
and has failed to do so; it must now therefore stand aside, 
for the secular hand has grasped the trowel. That, in a sentence, 
may define the situation. Again, in common with many other 
countries to-day, Mexico is suspicious of any influence which can 
be labelled ‘foreign,’ and that counts against any form of religion 
which appears to depend on or to be in close relations with non- 
Mexican authority. 

So the scope for the foreign missionary, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, has become very narrow. In some states, 
notably Tabasco, strongly anti-religious legislation has banished 
all priests and ministers, so that no services have been held for 
years, teachers are required to profess antagonism to all religion 
and anti-religious propaganda is carried on by lectures and litera- 
ture. A presidential decree was issued in February forbidding the 
use of the post for correspondence which might ‘imply propaga- 
tion or diffusion of any religious doctrine’; the decree was 
revoked in June, the explanation given being that it was aimed at 
suppressing comment on political issues, but in the interval even 
the circulation of Bibles was affected and the whole incident was 
disagreeably significant. 

A law passed in August regarding the nationalization of 
property defines ‘church property’ in such inclusive terms 
that virtually all mission buildings are now by law government 
property. 

The independent evangelical churches, which are now wholly 
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Mexican in leadership but derive from North American missions, 
have been stimulated by the anti-religious movement to vigorous 
activity and constrained to closer co-operation. The National 
Council of Evangelical Churches is doing good work along the 
lines of religious education, chiefly through Sunday schools. It 
is representative of most of but not all the evangelical churches 
in Mexico, a fact which limits its action to some extent at a time 
when co-operation is greatly needed. In areas where churches 
are Closed and public worship forbidden they are concentrating 
on pastoral visitation, family worship, group discussions and 
youth work such as clubs and summer camps. In their deter- 
mination to attain to higher economic, social and intellectual 
standards, the leaders of Mexico to-day are blind to the part 
which religion must have, and are themselves fanatical in their 
‘defanaticizing’ programme. 

The revision in September 1934 of article 3 of the con- 
stitution places all elementary, secondary and normal education 
in the hands of the State which will impart ‘socialist education’ 
and, ‘besides excluding all religious doctrine,’ will look to 
the creation of ‘an exact and rational idea of the universe 
and of social life.’ This has inevitably led to the closing of 
practically all mission schools. The endeavour, mentioned 
above, to use teachers as anti-religious agents is meeting with 
some resistance, but there is no prospect of religious teaching 
being again allowed in the government schools. Christian work 
among boys and girls is the more important, and the Union of 
Christian Young People, founded in 1933, is gradually gaining 
strength. 

In face of the difficulties which evangelical schools are con- 
fronting in some parts of Latin America, the development of 
literature in Brazil and Mexico is of interest. Evangelical pub- 
lishing houses are co-operatively issuing literature on such 
questions as communism, secularism and so on. A good deal is 
also being done in the field of religious educational literature, 


especially in Mexico where there is wide opportunity for its 
effective use. 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 


A CLIPPER-SEAPLANE flew from Alameda (California) 

to Honolulu in something under eighteen hours last 
April. It cannot be long before all the Pacific islands are easily 
accessible and familiar to the rest of the world. But familiarity 
is not knowledge; the news is the more welcome, therefore, that 
a school for the study of the Pacific peoples has been established 
at Canterbury University College (New Zealand), under the will 
of an ex-chancellor of the University of New Zealand. 

A devastating hurricane visited the South Seas in February 
and worked havoc, particularly in the Cook Islands, crops being 
destroyed and buildings demolished. The islands were already 
hard hit by the depression. 

Samoa.—Evidence of the Samoans’ gallant spirit of facing 
difficulties is offered in the building of a chapel for the girls’ 
school at Papauta, for which neighbouring groups gave material 
and voluntary service, and the girls themselves in their spare 
time made twenty-eight miles of the rough string used in Samoan 
buildings in place of nails. People who can so rise to the occasion 
are an asset to the world. 

The Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia celebrated 
the centenary of the coming of the first Wesleyan missionary to 
the islands in 1835.1 At present the mission is sadly understaffed. 

Fiy1.—The centenary of the landing of the first Wesleyan 
missionary in Fiji also was celebrated in October. Some four 
hundred Australian Methodists came over for the occasion. 
During the century the work has grown rapidly among the 
Fijians, more slowly among the Indians. But new responsi- 
bilities are now being taken over by the latter and an Indian is 
training for the ministry in New South Wales. Western influ- 
ences, including secularist indifference to religion, are permeat- 
ing the islands, making more urgent the need of sound Christian 
education. An educational expert who visited the islands in 1934 
has made suggestions for both Fijian and Indian education which 


1 The work in the South Pacific was transferred from the English to the Australasian 
Society in 1855. 
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have been welcomed by missionary educationists. A new school 
for girls—the Ballantine Memorial—has been opened near Suva, 
about one-third of the cost being contributed by Fijians. 

New Gunga (Papua).—The Melanesian mission has appealed 
for funds to staff a new mission in a district far in the interior, 
accessible only by air. The base will be at the Wau gold- 
fields. A new tribe, the Tari Furora, has recently been dis- 
covered in central Papua and there are still large tracts of little- 
known,country. The building of the cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Dogura in connexion with the Australian Board of 
Missions is progressing; some stones from ancient churches in 
England are being built into the fabric. During the year the 
mission has established women’s guilds and child welfare centres 
which are proving most popular. The year 1935 marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of the British Protectorate, 
and the sixtieth of the landing of Dr Lawes; the latter event was 
dramatically re-enacted in pageant by Christians of the London 
Missionary Society which also figures on the commemorative 
stamps issued in connexion with the Protectorate Jubilee. 

The aeroplane bases along the coast of Borneo which herald 
western civilization can be matched by the telephone office at 
Port Moresby, with 165 direct and 40 extension lines, dealing 
with an average of 2000 calls daily—all worked by Papuans. 

New Guinea (Mandated Territory).—The aeroplane asked 
by the Neuendettelsau mission has been given and is proving of 
great service. Work among the Chinese by a Chinese catechist 
and his wife (a trained teacher), under the direction of the 
Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia, is increasingly 
appreciated, the Chinese community giving generously towards 
it. A steady, if small, stream of baptisms is recorded. On the 
island of Misima (or St Aignan) the gold-mining boom is de- 
manding native labour; the good wages offered are attracting 
men from neighbouring islands, giving an opportunity for 
evangelism of which advantage is being taken. The recently 
established printing-press at Salamo is turning out educational 
and other Christian literature, good in quality as in quantity. 

MELANESIAN IsLANDS.—The Melanesian Brotherhood, an 

6 
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Anglican native order founded in 1926, now numbers nearly 
one hundred; a few novices have also joined the English Sisters 
of the Cross. These men and women are engaged in evangelistic 
and simple educational work of much value. In the New Cale- 
donian islands the Paris mission has started Bible colportage 
among the Japanese and Javanese, in collaboration with the 
Bible Society of Sydney. The John G. Paton mission reports a 
movement towards Christianity at Tanna (New Hebrides) and 
the ordination of two Tanna converts. This mission’s medical 
work is winning confidence in the whole island group. 

THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—In May 1935 a plebiscite was 
taken on the proposed new Commonwealth constitution approved 
by President Roosevelt two months earlier. A large majority was 
in favour of the proposals and Sr Manuel Quezon was subse- 
quently elected and installed first President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands at the inauguration in November. 
An American high commissionership was substituted for the 
former governor-generalship, and the Islands set out on the 
interim period preceding complete independence ten years 
hence. 

The movement towards political independence is reflected in 
the life of the churches. A new consciousness of their own 
responsibility for the destinies of their own country is seen in the 
attitude of church leaders, and has found expression in a desire 
for union. The proposals of the North American boards for a 
more united programme found an immediate and enthusiastic 
response. Co-operation was accepted in principle, but when 
plans to implement the proposals were worked out in the Philip- 
pines, the fear grew that union of mission forces would result in 
an overshadowing control from abroad—which was the purpose 
neither of the North American boards nor of the missionaries in 
the Philippines. The principle that the work should be church- 
centred had also to be safeguarded. An enlarged meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Christian Council met Dr 
Mott in Manila in May and a full discussion of the various 
questions connected with closer co-operation in Christian work 
took place. As a result of this, and of meetings held in North 
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America with the Filipino representative to the International 
Missionary Council meeting, the forces in the Philippines are 
giving renewed consideration to the development of a plan for 
unified administration which will avoid the weaknesses of the 
former proposals. The existence of the American Council of 
Missionary Boards related to the Philippine Islands, organized 
for a united approach to the work there and prepared to give 
favourable consideration to any concrete proposals from the 
Philippines, is a hopeful factor in the situation. 

The fourth national rural institute, as the earlier ones, 
created a determination in those who took part to undertake 
projects in their own communities. The idea of farmers’ co- 
operative societies is taking root; several have been formed. 

The nucleus of a circulating library on religious education, 
referred to in our last survey, reached the Philippine committee 
on religious education in February. An appeal for good litera- 
ture of all kinds for Christian churches and homes, made by the 
National Christian Council to the above-mentioned American 
Council, also met with a remarkable response; over 75,000 books 
were received in Manila in a year. 

The prospect of obtaining the suffrage has had an interesting 
result among the Muslim women of Mindanao and Sulu. The 
women were anxious to learn to read, and great was their relief 
and delight at finding how greatly Dr Laubach’s system simpli- 
fied the task. Their joy cleared away antagonism to the mission- 
aries and has opened the door for Christian work. 

AusTRALIA.—Attention has continued to be given to the 
aborigines of central and northern Australia. Following on a 
deputation from them to the Minister of the Interior in January, 
to ask for better living conditions, the establishment of a federal 
department of Native affairs and an advisory council of experts, 
a federal board was appointed to investigate the whole question 
of treatment of the aborigines. In the meanwhile, mission work 
among the natives of northern Queensland is developing and a 
hospital has been built by the Lockhart River Mission, the 
materials for which were provided by the Queensland 
Government. 
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THE JEWS 


NTI-SEMITISM.—Discrimination against the Jew by the 
National Socialist Government in Germany grew in 
intensity throughout the year, culminating in November in the 
imposition of conditions for full German citizenship, which 
excluded Jews, and the prohibition of their marriage with 
‘Aryans.’ (A ‘Jew’ is one with at least two Jewish grandparents.) 
In addition, the Minister of Education issued a decree that 
separate elementary schools for Jewish children should be estab- 
lished in districts where numbers make it possible, in order to 
bring about ‘as complete a racial separation as possible.’ In fact 
the ghetto principle has been reintroduced, without the protection 
which that system afforded. The situation of Jews and Christians 
of Jewish ancestry—designated ‘non-Aryans’—who cannot leave 
the country is serious. 

In other countries of Europe anti-Semitism is growing; 
anti-Jewish riots have also occurred in South and North 
Africa. 

EmIGRATION.—The problem of the rehabilitation of refugees 
grows more acute and is still far from being solved. An estimate 
of the distribution of refugees made in June 1935 showed a 
total of 80,500, of whom 36,800 had settled overseas, 18,000 had 
been repatriated to countries of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and 25,700 were living in European countries. Strong repre- 
sentations have been made to the League of Nations that it 
should assume more responsibility in the matter. The com- 
mission appointed to investigate the possibility of Jewish settle- 
ment in some of the countries of Latin America has done a 
considerable amount of exploratory work (see p. 76). 

The migration of refugees to the Jewish settlement at Biro- 
bidjan (Eastern Siberia) is continuing, 473 families having 
settled there in the first six months of the year. A colony of 
Jewish families from Germany, partly agricultural and partly 
industrial, has also been established in the island of Cyprus. 
Over 700 German Jewish children were settled in Palestine in 
the first half of the year and plans were then in hand to receive 
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another 450. Jewish colonies in Palestine were reported at the 
Zionist Congress (see below) to be still suffering from a shortage 
of labour and desiring an acceleration of Jewish immigration. 

At a conference of Polish Jews living abroad, held in London 
in September, the serious plight of the Jews in Poland was 
discussed. Many of them were reported to be on the verge of 
starvation, their situation being aggravated by the influx of 
refugees from Germany. 

THE JEW IN THE WorLD.—The eighth centenary of the birth 
of the philosopher Maimonides was celebrated during 1935 in 
various parts of the world, notably at Cordoba, in Spain, the 
city of his birth. There, as part of the celebrations, the ancient 
synagogue was presented to the Jews by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and for the first time since the edict of 1492 banished 
Jews from the country, Hebrew was the language used in the 
official address, which was delivered by a professor of the 
Hebrew University of Palestine. 

The year 1935 saw the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the above university, which was opened in 1925 by the late 
Lord Balfour. The staff has grown from four professors and 
two assistants to over ninety teachers and research workers; 
the students number about five hundred and come from nine- 
teen countries besides Palestine, including the United States. 
About fifty German Jewish refugee scientists and scholars have 
already found a place in the life of the university. A committee 
has been formed to establish a chair of English history and 
literature. The university now possesses a fine library housing 
300,000 volumes. 

The nineteenth Zionist Congress was held at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, in August. The number of organized Zionists has 
risen to nearly one million and the number of unorganized 
Zionists is much larger. At the close Dr Chaim Weizmann, 
after an interval of some years, was again elected president of 
the Zionist Organization and Jewish Agency. 

Two movements of interest and significance took place 
among American Jews during the year. One was a united cam- 
paign conducted by the three groups of American Jewry— 
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Orthodox, Conservative and Reform—launched in New York 
City in April, with the object of reviving active interest in 
worship and increased membership of the synagogues. The 
other was the organization in Los Angeles of a Reformed 
Church of American Israelites. A large number of the adherents 
are worshippers who have hitherto not found it possible to 
affiliate themselves with a Jewish synagogue. 

It is worthy of notice that the first set of eight volumes of 
the first complete English translation of the Babylonian Talmud 
was published during 1935. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEws.—The British and 
European sections of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews met for three days at Jordans, 
England, in July, under the chairmanship of the Rev. J. A. C. 
Mackellar. Important changes were made in the constitution, 
ratified later by the committee of the International Missionary 
Council, meeting in Northfield, Massachusetts. Canon Gould 
of the Church of England in Canada and the Rev. Birger Pernow, 
of Sweden, were elected chairman and vice-chairman respectively, 
to serve until after the next full meeting. The American section 
of the committee, together with some of the British delegates 
to Northfield, met in New York in the autumn. Dr Hoffmann, 
director of the International Committee, has continued to 
divide his time between North America, Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe. 

The Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum in Leipzig has been 
closed and the work was transferred from Leipzig to Vienna 
in October, under the directorship of Dr Hans Kosmala, who 
succeeds Dr Otto von Harling. The Swedish Jewish Missionary 
Society and the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews are co-operating in the work of the 
Institutum. 

A retreat for the field workers of the missionary societies 
working in south-eastern Europe was held in Vienna early in 

August, and out of that meeting arose the proposal for the 
creation of a united Jewish missionary council for south-eastern 
Europe. Similarly, at a meeting at Rotterdam in July of the 
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Netherlands missionary societies, the proposal to form a Dutch 
united Jewish missionary council was made. The creation of two 
such bodies would undoubtedly lead to closer co-operation in 
the Jewish mission field. Dr Hoffmann was present at both these 
meetings and also took part in the annual meeting of the Basel 
Jewish mission in Switzerland. 

An encouraging development in the work of the Church 
Mission to the Jews is that among refugee students in Paris, 
who number some thousands. 

An interesting experiment has recently been started in the 
centre of a large Jewish population in Shoreditch (London), in 
the form of a training centre for ordinands and others in the 
study of Hebrew, rabbinics, Jewish mysticism and modern 
trends in Judaism. The institute has begun on modest lines and 
is at present non-residential. 

At a conference of church leaders of different denomina- 
tions which met at Princeton in June to consider the attitude 
of Christians towards the Jewish people, the principle was 
accepted that a Christian approach to the Jews is the responsi- 
bility of the Church, and without in any sense minimizing the 
value of Christian missions and evangelistic work in ghetto 
areas, emphasis was laid on the need for the parochial approach. 
The principle enunciated at Princeton is becoming generally 
accepted on all sides. For example, the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland has transferred the responsibility for 
work among Jews from the overseas department of the Church 
to the home mission committee. 

A Hebrew Christian Church has been formed in Chicago, 
with a membership of forty-one, an outcome of the work of the 
Peniel Community Centre; and the Hebrew Christian Alliance 
of America has established a new centre of missionary activity 
among the Jews of Buenos Aires. (The Argentine Republic has 
a population of more than 200,000 Jews.) 

At the twelfth quadrennial conference of the North American 
Student Volunteer Movement in session in Indianapolis as 
this Review appears, provision has been made for a special 
group on the subject of the Christian approach to the Jews. 
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This is the first time that the subject has been included in this 
series of conferences. Readers will remember that it found a 
place for the first time in the series of British quadrennial con- 
ferences at the Edinburgh meeting in 1933. 

The work in Iraq has suffered a great loss in the withdrawal 
from Baghdad, through ill health, of the missionary and his 
family whose appointment in that new field was recorded in our 
last survey. The gap is being filled by a Palestinian lay-reader, 
and arrangements have been made for services of Holy Com- 
munion to be administered to the congregation by the British 
chaplain of the diocese. 

In Iran a remarkable movement towards Christianity is 
going on among younger Jews, and the converts from Judaism 
take a most active part in the evangelistic work of the Church. 





THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


‘THE Introduction to this survey referred to the outbreak 
of war and the action of fifty out of the fifty-four 
nations comprising the League of Nations in collectively impos- 
ing civil sanctions on Italy—declared the aggressor in attacking 
Abyssinia. It was perhaps inevitable that the conflict should 
present itself to the other peoples of Africa and Asia (as well as 
to those of African descent in America) as white aggression to- 
wards a coloured people. “The cause of the quarrel is mainly 
racial in character. Ethiopia’s defeat is the defeat of all coloured 
races all over the world, including India, China and Japan,’ 
wrote an Indian in the Indian Social Reformer for October 19th, 
and he voices the thoughts of many. At best, the outcome must 
be an embittering of inter-racial relations, perhaps for years. 
To the appeal of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, on the outbreak of hostilities, ambulance and mobile 
hospital equipment was organized and sent within a few weeks 
by the Egyptian Red Crescent and the Swedish and British 
Red Cross Societies. Other units followed and missionaries 
of. all the countries working in Abyssinia offered for Red 
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Cross service. The racial cleavage was not, therefore, left with- 
out a bridge. 

As regards the work of the International Missionary Council 
during the year, the full committee met at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, from September 27th to October 5th under the chair- 
manship of Dr Mott. An account of the meeting and its out- 
come appears elsewhere in this Review (pp. 106-15), so that 
it needs no further mention here. The ad interim committee 
is to meet in England from June 6th to gth, 1936. A secretary 
of the Council and one of the editors of this Review, the Rev. 
W. Paton, travelled west from the Northfield meeting, spent 
two months in Japan, Korea, China and Java, and arrived at 
Christmas in India, where he expects to stay for three months. 
In each country Mr Paton met leading Christians and with them 
made plans for study and preparation for the meeting of the 
Council in 1938. 

The officers of the Council in New York with a small group 
of university professors met in January 1935 to consider the 
whole question of religious freedom; plans for study and research 
were made. 

The Department of Social and Industrial Research and 
Counsel moved its office in February from Geneva to Edinburgh 
House, London. The Department, with the financial help of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, has undertaken a field 
research project in East Africa: the Bantu Educational Kinema 
Experiment (see pp. 67-8). The pictures are being displayed to 
African audiences over a wide area, and the African response 
to them is being carefully studied and will be made a basis for 
the production of subsequent programmes. In January Dr Otto 
Iserland, associate director of the Department, resigned his 
position and accepted a research appointment with the Bishop 
of Fribourg, Switzerland. The Information Service which had 
been developed by Dr Iserland has for the present been dis- 
continued. The Department is undertaking studies of the Church 
in relation to its environment, in preparation for the enlarged 
meeting of the Council in 1938. 

Since man must talk with his neighbour, and the shrinking 
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of the world through easy and rapid communications has made 
all men neighbours, the international conference of to-day has 
become as normal and inevitable as the parish meeting of a 
century or two ago, and a number of other Christian inter- 
national organizations have also held meetings during 1935. 
The continuation committee of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order (the ‘Lausanne’ movement) met in Denmark in 
August; and the executive committee of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work (the ‘Stockholm’ movement) met in 
Switzerland ten days later. Each of these ecumenical move- 
ments has planned to meet in 1937: the former in Edinburgh, 
the latter in Oxford. Both meetings will be concerned with the 
Church: at Edinburgh with doctrine, at Oxford with ‘Church, 
Community and State,’ the study in preparation for which is 
being directed by Dr J. H. Oldham, who remained in America 
for a month after the Northfield meeting, visiting a number of 
centres and speaking on the subject (see Quarterly Notes, p. i.). 

The World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches also met in Switzerland in August. Two of its 
actions call for notice here: a request to the League of Nations 
to set up a Permanent Minorities Commission and a request to 
governments of nations where compulsory military service 
exists to establish a civilian service for conscientious objectors. 

A fourth conference cannot remain unnoticed: an inter- 
national student conference on missionary work, held at Basel 
in August-September and organized jointly by the International 
Missionary Council and the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion; this conference revealed how great is the need for continued 
mutual interpretation of groups and nations and how deep is 
the desire among students to understand the reality of the 
Christian faith and the task to which Christians are called. 

A last conference to be mentioned is the third Lutheran 
world convention which met in Paris in October. 

The eighty-ninth week of prayer organized by the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance was observed in all parts of the world and 
in many tongues from January 6th to 13th. This annual week 
has become a strong international bond. 
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The rise of non-Christian and anti-Christian movements 
which is a feature in the history of the world to-day is seen in 
the growth of neo-paganism in Germany; on the first Sunday 
in Lent a manifesto was read in hundreds of churches, stating 
the uncompromising attitude of the Confessional Synod in face 
of this new menace to the Church. For German missions 1935 
was a difficult year. In spite of the disturbances in the Church 
their incomes were well maintained, but the restrictions on 
foreign exchange made it impossible to send out more than a 
small proportion—for several months nothing at all—to the 
missions, and the missionaries found themselves in acute em- 
barrassment. Missionary societies with special denominational 
or other ties with German missions gave their help; some 
societies with work in Germany made exchange arrangements; 
the Lutheran World Convention raised some funds, and an 
emergency fund opened by the national missionary organizations 
in London and New York did something to tide over the most 
difficult period. The German societies deposited in a Berlin 
bank the equivalent in Reichsmarks of these funds against the 
day when transfer may be possible. It now seems probable that 
for some considerable time to come the only money that can 
be sent out of Germany by the missionary societies will be two- 
thirds of the salaries of the German missionaries. The societies 
are therefore planning radical reorganization, in order to carry 
on as much work as possible on a basis of complete self-support 
in the indigenous churches, no easy task to undertake at short 
notice and when the world crisis has made the Indian, Chinese 
and African Christians even poorer than they were before. 

The Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat (German missionary 
council) met in Leipzig in February and decided to call repre- 
sentatives to a three-day conference in April at Neuendettelsau 
to review the whole critical missionary position. It was stated 
that whereas in 1914 the Gossner mission had 30 stations and 
43 ordained missionaries, the figures now are respectively 4 and 
7; the Berlin mission had 95 stations and 133 ordained mission- 
aries in 1914, the figures to-day are 85 and 79. These are typical. 
At Neuendettelsau an agreement for co-operation was made 
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between the Berlin, Gossner, Barmen and Moravian missions 
for recruiting and eliminating competition in East Prussia. All 
subscriptions received for a three-year period will be divided in 
an agreed proportion between the four societies. The Basel and 
Moravian missions have entered into a similar agreement as 
regards southern Germany. 

Two memorable events were recalled in Germany last year: 
fifty years ago, in October 1885, nine German missionary societies 
united in the national missionary organization, the Deutscher 
Evangelischer Missionsbund (altered to Missionstag in 1933); and 
two hundred years ago the first Germans of the Moravian Church 
emigrated to America where later they took up evangelistic work 
among the Indians. 

The early days of the English Bible were brought to mind 
in 1935, which was the twelfth centenary of the year in which 
the translation of the Gospel of St John into Anglo-Saxon was 
completed (it is said on the day of his death) by the Venerable 
Bede. It was also the fourth centenary of the appearance of the 
first printed English Bible in Miles Coverdale’s translation, 
October 4th, 1535. Coming to more recent times, it was fifty 
years since the publication of the revised version of the Old 
Testament in May 1885. And the work goes on: in 1934-35 
fourteen new languages were added by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to those in which at least a portion of the Bible 
is printed, and the total circulation in that period reached 
almost eleven million. 

Co-operation between German missions was mentioned 
above. In Great Britain the merging into one United Society 
for Christian Literature of the Religious Tract Society and the 
Christian Literature Society for India and Africa was happily 
concluded, and the incorporation of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission with the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
only awaits the completion of formalities. In the United States, 
proposals to consider the union of the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Methodist Episcopal (South) and the Methodist Protestant 
churches are under consideration. Proposals to unite into one 
organization the home and foreign missions, both men’s and 
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women’s (four societies), of the Northern Baptist Convention 
have not been approved by the bodies concerned, but there has 
emerged a strong desire to eliminate overlapping, and a closer 
co-operation has been established between the men’s and the 
women’s foreign missionary societies. 

On the whole, the financial position of missionary societies 
has tended to improve. But there are exceptions. The position 
in Germany is noted above; the Paris mission is suffering 
severely from understaffing due to reduced financial support: 
of fifty-two missionaries at work in 1933 and no longer in the 
mission, only twenty-five have been replaced; the United Church 
of Canada has had to take the grave step of reducing its mission- 
ary budget for 1936 by $100,000; the Methodist Missionary 
Society of Great Britain was faced with the necessity of a reduc- 
tion of £58,000, an even larger sum. But in the case of Canada, 
churches and individuals are guaranteeing the continuance of 
certain pieces of work in which they have a special interest; 
and the British Methodists, realizing the cost of retrenchment 
on such a scale, have rallied to the support of the society and 
raised practically the whole amount. Danish missions are 
experiencing a lack both of missionary candidates and of funds. 
Everywhere, nevertheless, there is hopefulness and a belief that 
God will show the way to carry on His work. As we have said 
before, the necessity of scrutinizing ways and means has led to 
a scrutiny of methods also, always a wholesome proceeding. 
The Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia, for example, 
has decided it must put more thought and energy into building 
up a native pastorate (and incidentally has for the first time 
entertained in its home churches a most acceptable deputation 
of four young pastors from the Samoan, Tongan and Fiji Islands). 
A new step was taken during the year in the Netherlands with 
the appointment of the first woman missionary, other than an 
educational or medical worker, to missionary service in Java. 

Each year sees now an extension in the use of modern trans- 
port and of radio in the work of the Church. The motor has long 
been used in some parts of the world, but now missions with 
work in Madagascar are beginning to provide their missionaries 
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with cars, in view of the magnificent roads built by the Govern- 
ment in the island; the Australian Inland Mission provides both 
‘flying padres’ and ‘flying doctors’ for far-distant settlements. 
In both the United States and Great Britain regular periodical 
missionary talks have become a feature of broadcasting. Educa- 
tional in value and interpreting the best thought in the missionary 
movement, these talks are bringing a knowledge of missions to 
large numbers who would not read a missionary book. 

Last year reference was made to the proposed establishment 
of an institute of Christian education at home and overseas in 
Great Britain; the Institute came into being during 1935. As 
it will supply a centre for thought and discussion, as well as a 
bureau of information on religious education and literature, it 
will be of great service to educational missionaries. Another 
event of the year of educational interest was the opening of the 
archives room and the munition room of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, made possible by the generosity of 
the Pilgrim Trust. Many ancient documents of great historical 
value are now suitably housed and the occasion was a reminder 
of the virtue of due care of missionary records—as the Archiv 
at Herrnhut has already shown. 

The committees in America and Great Britain which have 
at heart the welfare of Christian education in Japan, China and 
India have all done good work throughout the year. The Inter- 
national Association of Agricultural Missions, organized in 
America in 1919, out of which have developed other bodies 
with rural interests, has given place to the Christian Rural 
Fellowship, which is concerned with rural life both in America 
and abroad. The Modern Missions Movement, mentioned in 
our last survey, formed in the United States in 1934 to promote 
foreign missionary work in so far as it is in accord with the 
principles of Re-thinking Missions, was not acceptable in all 
quarters. It has therefore been resolved into another organiza- 
tion, the name of which has not yet been determined, to be 
independent of the mission boards but to work in co-operation 
with them, devoted to the interests of Christianity throughout 
the world and including leaders of the younger churches. 
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The new organization seeks to enlist youth in the cause of 
the world mission of Christianity. And this should not be 
difficult, for a significant phenomenon of the present day is 
the growth of Christian youth movements, which are crossing 
national and racial barriers, thinking their way through and 
bringing their eager idealism to bear upon the puzzling problems 
in the world of to-day. Black and white students meet at a 
missionary conference in a southern state of the United States, 
American students of African descent carry a message to India; 
Indian students to Java; students of many nations meet at 
Basel. The fiftieth anniversary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment of America finds it as keen as ever, at its twelfth quadrennial 
meeting in session as this survey appears; the eightieth anni- 
versary of the Y.W.C.A. in Great Britain was celebrated with 
enthusiasm in November; Norwegian youth is swept by 
missionary ardour, offers of service are more than can be 
accepted. The nations of the West have for years mourned 
the losses of the war—a generation largely wiped out; but the 
post-war generation is pushing on and the future is full of hope. 





CONCLUSION 


‘THIS survey opened by pointing to the growth of co-opera- 

tion and the renewed consciousness of the place of 
evangelism in the life of the Church. It would close with the 
reminder that the Church is not man’s creation, but God’s—a 
simple truth which we are, nevertheless, in our many activities 
apt to forget. Beneath all that has been written in the preceding 
pages there lies the thought: Are we, in this and that movement 
or activity, seeing with His eyes, thinking after Him His thoughts, 
planning His plans? Mighty forces are sweeping through the 
world to-day: mighty in our view, puny in His if they are 
directed against the line of His will. The greatest needs of the 
Church to-day are a quiet courage, faith and the grace of a right 
judgment in all things, that we may not make mistakes. It is His 
Church, not ours. 

M. M. U. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


[Ast year the decrease in offerings for missions was stayed 
and an increase began, the result of a campaign started in 
1934 to improve missionary giving. In recent years missionary 
activities have been multiplying, in spite of decreasing financial 
support, and a permanently larger income is needed to meet the 
growth. 
A few instances of expanding work may be quoted. There is 
a steadily growing list of foundations of contemplative religious 
communities connected with the missions. New houses have 
recently been founded by the Rosarians in Ceylon, the Cistercians 
of Hakodate in Southern Japan and the Cistercian nuns of 
Yunogawa at Osaka; the Benedictines have founded houses in 
China, South America, Africa and Australia; the Carmelites in 
Papua, Congo and Ceylon. Again, the Missionary Union of 
Clergy has increased its membership, especially in Italy (where 
it was founded in 1915), France and Belgium, the membership 
in each of those countries being between eighty and ninety per 
cent of the total number of priests. Again, the observance of 
Whitsunday as a day when the offering of prayer for the Pope 
and for missions is asked of all sick persons has become an 
annual institution; each year, as far as can be estimated, a larger 
number join what is in effect a guild of prayer and suffering. 
Again, the three new aeroplanes mentioned in our last survey 
provided by the German Miva (Missions-Verkehr-Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft), the society for providing modern transport for 
missionaries, were duly built, dedicated and dispatched during 
1935: ‘St Peter’ to South Africa, ‘St Paul’ to New Guinea, ‘Das 
fliegende Kreuz’ to the Solomon Islands, where unfortunately it 
crashed on the trial flight and was put out of action. A similar 
society, called the Amecamic (Aide Mécanique aux Missions 
Catholiques) has been started in Belgium to collect equipment of 
various kinds, new or in good second-hand condition, for mis- 
sionaries who are engaged in professional or technical education; 
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the society also studies proposed projects and gives advice 
about carrying them out in the best and most economical 
way. 

Two international congresses held in 1935 should be men- 
tioned: the thirteenth missionary week at Louvain in August and 
the fourteenth congress of students at Prague which followed it. 
The subject of the Louvain week was Expectatio Gentium—Pour 
répondre a leur attente (the waiting world—our response). This 
annual gathering is for missionary study and does not pass 
resolutions, but an impression was given of ‘a great and holy 
missionary optimism’ and a realization of the spiritual riches 
pouring into the Church with the converts of every race, who do 
not come empty-handed but endowed each with its own heritage. 
The students’ congress—Pax Romana—was occupied with the 
subject of man in the new age, and the Christian’s place and 
work in a world largely non-Christian and non-religious. 

The second congress of the Aucam! was held in Louvain 
from April 13th to 15th. This Belgian university missionary 
movement has developed amazingly in the ten years of its life 
and is very much alive. It has a branch in each of the eight 
Belgian towns where students are found. Besides publishing 
a good deal of well-turned-out literature regarding Congo, it 
has sponsored four pieces of missionary activity of the highest 
value: Fomulac (Fondation Médicale de [ Université de Louvain 
au Congo), which has started three hospitals with training schools 
attached at Kisantu, Yasa and Katana; Cadulac (Centres 
Agronomiques de l’ Université de Louvain au Congo), which en- 
courages agricultural research and education and supports an 
experimental station and agricultural middle school at Kisantu; 
Amecamic, which is mentioned above ; and a welfare centre 
(Foyer Indigéne) at Elisabethville which seems to have eluded an 
initial-nomenclature. The monthly magazine of this vigorous 
movement has published an unaccommodatingly strong com- 
ment on Italian action in Abyssinia. 

France also held two congresses in 1935: the national mis- 

1 Initials of two ingeniously devised alternative titles: Academica Unio Catholicas 
Adjuvans Missiones and Association Universitaire Catholique pour I’ Aide aux Missions. 
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sionary congress met at Marseilles in June for a series of most 
useful discussions on Les (Euvres Charitables et Sociales—child 
welfare, medical work and so on; and the French section of the 
Missionary Union of Clergy met at Lyons in July. The foyer for 
oriental students arriving at Marseilles, started a few years ago, 
has amply proved its value. A new French development is the 
institution of Les Seeurs des Missions Etrangeéres, a sister organiza- 
tion to the well-known Paris society, which after years of 
planning came into being in January 1935. The mother-house is 
at Muret, Haute-Garonne, and the sisters will work in the Far 
East. 

The chief events of the year in Great Britain have been the 
canonization of Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester—now St Thomas More and St John of Rochester— 
on the fourth centenary of their execution, the consecration of 
the great Benedictine Downside Abbey and the opening of a 
college in Scotland of St Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Mill Hill. 

In the United States the growth of the Church among those 
of African descent has been noticeable. A ‘crusade of prayer for 
missions’ was promoted by a group of missionary-hearted 
women in Milwaukee, in which from noon on May 16th till 
11.30 a.m. on May 24th, half-hourly masses were said in an 
unbroken chain, beginning in the Fiji Islands and going westerly 
round the world to end, and begin again, in the Islands. 

In Italy the first degree of Doctor of Missiology has been 
conferred by the Gregorian University of Rome for a thesis on 
the missionary work of Father Thomas of Jesus in the seventeenth 
century. 

In Germany, relations between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Reich have been strained. The suppression of youth and 
workmen’s societies and ot certain daily papers, propaganda 
against confessional schools. and the passing of eugenic laws have 
been adduced by the Church as a violation of the concordat. 
German officials have retorted with accusations of political 
activity and even of complicity with communists on the part of 
the Church. Certain priests and nuns who have been found 
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guilty of illicit smuggling of money out of Germany have done 
great disservice to their Church. 

As in Germany, so in Mexico the year has been a difficult one. 
Readers of pp. 78-9 of this survey will easily realize that the 
conditions there described would press more hardly on, and be 
more bitterly resented by, the Roman Church than the evan- 
gelical churches. Certain regulations are not only harsh but 
ambiguous; for example, each state may determine the number 
of priests it will permit within its borders, ‘according to the needs 
of the people’—a number which can obviously be variously com- 
puted. Some states, such as the oft-quoted Tabasco, consider 
that no priests are needed and ban them all, though one hears 
that priests continue to live and work disguised as labourers. 
The total population of the republic is from fifteen to sixteen 
million; formerly there were 7000 priests, now about 350. Again, 
the Archbishop of Mexico was arrested in March, detained 
for twenty-four hours and then fined, on a charge of having 
officiated at a religious ceremony outside the Federal District to 
which he is limited, and for wearing religious robes outside the 
church, a severe penalty for the offences—even if committed, 
which the Archbishop denied. 

Indignant Roman Catholic leaders in the United States 
made more than one attempt, unsuccessfully, to obtain that 
Government’s intervention on behalf of their fellow-churchmen 
in Mexico. While the future is uncertain, there can be little doubt 
that the political power of the Church in Mexico has gone for 
good. 

In Brazil two missions are working among the Japanese 
immigrants, at S. Paolo and at Registro, and a school for Japanese 
boys has recently been started, with a view eventually of training 
priests for their own people. 

Roman Catholic missionaries in China have again suffered 
at the hands of communist bands; seven priests were kidnapped 
in 1935, of whom three are known to have been murdered. The 
Church has also lost two of its Chinese bishops: Mgrs Ly of 
Yachow and Tch’eng of Suanhwafu, both of whom died in 
August. Regarding Chinese leadership, the vicariate apostolic 
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of Yunnanfu has been divided and one part put under a Chinese 
secular priest. A new regional seminary for Shansi—and tem- 
porarily for Shensi—has been opened at Taiyuanfu (Shansi), 
necessitated by the increasing number seeking theological 
training; upwards of a hundred Chinese priests are at work 
in Mongolia, the large majority of whom were trained at the 
Tatungfu (Shansi) regional seminary. Looking to the influence of 
future Chinese priests, a conference in the summer of rectors of 
preparatory seminaries from the five provinces of North China 
decided to raise the educational standard and enter their students 
for government diploma examinations. 

Experiments in co-operative farming among Christian 
village groups are being made in Siwantze by the Scheut 
fathers and an industrial school has been opened in Yunnanfu 
by three Salesian fathers, to concentrate principally on motor 
mechanics. 

A new order of Chinese sisters—Helpers of the Propagation 
of the Faith—was established at Tsingtao (Shantung) in July, 
to work in hospitals, orphanages and so on. The Chinese Sisters 
of the Third Order of St Francis, Hankow, have recently been 
entrusted with the care of a Chinese hospital in Ying Cheng 
(Hupeh). Thus one sees repeated in China to-day the sort of 
work carried on by communities of religious women in Europe 
centuries ago. 

The first national congress of Catholic Action in China was 
held at Shanghai in September. The work of this organization 
varies in different countries; in China it seeks to unify Christian 
social activities, and to help and instruct those young in the faith. 
A press service was inaugurated in Peiping on January 6th, the 
feast of the Epiphany, and named appropriately Agentia Lumen; 
the directors will gather items of world news and distribute to 
Chinese Roman Catholic publications. 

The Church has given official support to General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s New Life movement. 

The Church in Japan believes its cultural and social value is 
being more widely recognized and its mission better understood. 
Two cultural conferences, for men and women respectively, were 
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held in Tokyo in July, attended principally but not entirely by 
Roman Catholics. They proved of value and will probably be 
repeated annually. The Italian Salesians have started in Tokyo 
a new trade school, of which the printing-press will be useful in 
developing a Japanese Roman Catholic press. 

In India strong mass movements are reported from Hydera- 
bad and the Telugu area, and over ten thousand Jacobite Chris- 
tians in the Trivandrum archdiocese entered the Roman Church 
between January 1934 and May 1935. Proposals to establish a 
million rupee fund for church extension in India is under con- 
sideration. The jubilee of the mission of Chota Nagpur was 
celebrated in March with great rejoicings; since 1885 the number 
of Christians has risen to 300,000. The first group of five Brothers 
of Mount Olivet were professed in Mangalore in the summer; the 
brotherhood was founded in 1934 to furnish auxiliary teachers 
and catechists. Orders which for some years have restricted 
Roman Catholic missions in the Madras Presidency in the 
assignment and sale of property have been rescinded. 

In political matters a distinction is not drawn by the authori- 
ties between the two main bodies of Christians, a cause of some 
annoyance to both, but recognizing the fact, the nineteenth 
session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians urged 
co-operation between Roman and non-Roman Christians in 
facing problems affecting the community as a whole. The Roman 
Catholic attitude in the matter remains as it was expressed at the 
conference of South Indian Roman Catholic bishops in 1917: 
that membership of a non-Roman organization is impossible, 
but that in special cases the hierarchy might appoint delegates to 
discuss the matter under consideration. Roman Catholics did 
in fact for the first time meet with non-Roman Christians in 
February at Madras to discuss problems arising from the pro- 
posed political reforms. The third All-India Catholic Congress 
met at the close of 1934 in Poona and discussed questions of 
family life and home training. 

Two new periodicals were started during the year: The New 
Review, which appeared in January in Calcutta, a monthly 
sponsored by Belgian Jesuits, publishing general cultural articles, 
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and The Social Order, which appeared in November in Allahabad, 
a weekly dealing with social and economic problems. 

From Burma comes the news that large numbers of Buddhists 
and animists are becoming Christians, especially from the Shan 
and Chin tribes. A sisterhood for Burmese was established at 
Pegu three or four years ago by the Poor Clares, and the first two 
Burmese sisters were professed during 1935. The first Carmelite 
house for women in Ceylon was founded in Colombo by four 
Catholic nuns from Cholet, France; to be followed by a second 
founded by nuns from Aire-sur-la-Lys. 

In the south-eastern Asia area, the second Annamite bishop, 
Mgr Dominique Ho-Ngoc-Can, was consecrated in June to be 
coadjutor, with future succession, to the vicar apostolic of 
Bui-Chu, Indo-China. In Borneo a medical mission has been 
opened ninety miles up the Rejang River among the Dyaks of 
Sarawak. A new monastery has been opened at Singapore by the 
Redemptorists of Sydney, the priests of which will conduct 
retreats and missions in the whole area and in India; and a new 
religious order for women—Sisters of the Imitation of Christ— 
has received its first members in nine women from the Flores 
and Timor islands (East Java). An interesting piece of work is 
one developing among the Japanese in the service of the pearling 
companies in the Torres Straits. A group on Thursday Island 
has started a young men’s society of which one object is to study 
English; the weekly lesson with the priest has led to several 
baptisms and more are looked for. 

The two monks of St Bernard who went out to build a 
hospice on the Tibet-Chinese border in Yunnan have met with 
tedious difficulties about acquiring a site, and in the interval 
started a dispensary and taught the natives to ski. Finally, in 
September, consent to build was given and this long-planned 
hospice may soon become a fact. In the meanwhile, pioneers 
from the abbey of St Maurice of Agaune are preparing to build 
a similar hospice in the mountain passes of the Tibet-Indian 
border. During the year, the village of Yerkalo, in which were a 
number of Roman Catholics, passed from the jurisdiction of the 
Yunnan Government to that of Tibet. The Government of 
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Lhasa has instructed the local officials to allow them their 
Christian privileges. So there is at last a Christian community in 
Tibet, recognized by the Government. 

‘In Africa all is set for a missionary triumph,’ wrote a con- 
tributor to the Universe in October, and continued: ‘The only 
drawback is the lack of sowers of the seed.’ Yet the numbers of 
priests and nuns streaming into tropical Africa is very great, and 
the work of training Africans to places of leadership in their own 
Church goes on apace. For example, three African priests have 
taken over the Kianyaga mission from the Consolata mission- 
aries of Turin; four hundred Africans are in training for the 
priesthood in the Uganda seminaries and fifteen hundred in 
Congo. And the women are not behindhand: in the French 
Cameroons, in Northern Rhodesia, in Kenya, we read of African 
women entering sisterhoods. 

A new cathedral at Matadi replaces the old wooden building 
of 1892, and a new cathedral at Oritsha has marked the jubilee 
of the Holy Ghost missionaries in Nigeria. A joint secondary 
school for all Roman Catholic missions in the Gold Coast has 
been built at Cape Coast. 

Reference was made above (p. 66) to the growth of mis- 
sionary work of Muslims on the East African coast. This is 
causing some anxiety to the Roman as to the non-Roman missions, 
and a conference has met at Mombasa to consider ways of 
countering the Muslim propaganda. 

A conference to discuss some social problems of the African 
met in June at Salisbury, attended by catechists, teachers, 
chiefs and some government representatives. Among others, 
Father Bernard Huss spoke on rural banks, adult education 
and kindred subjects. An outcome was the formation of L’Union 
entre Instituteurs (teachers’ fellowship), and it is planned to 
make such a conference an annual event. 

Two missionary priests and two natives were killed by 
members of a hostile tribe in the Mount Hagen district of New 
Guinea early in the year; a few months later, in another part 
of that great island, five Carmelite nuns from Autun (France) 
landed to found a cloister of contemplatives at Kubuna. The 
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first native woman of the Mariana Islands to take religious vows 
has been professed at Tokyo. 

Among recent scientific activities of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries should be mentioned the two years’ study, completed in 
1935, of pygmy tribes in the Congo, by Fathers Schebesta and 
Gusinde; and the meteorological work at the new wireless station 
on Bathurst Island entrusted to the Sacred Heart missionaries 
by the Commonwealth Government. Father Rutter, a Belgian 
Scheut missionary, reports that in the four years since he has 
been using the serum against exanthematic typhus, not a mis- 
sionary in Mongolia has died from that disease. In the preceding 
twenty years, eighty-four had died. The serum was discovered 
by Dr Weigl, Professor of Biology at the University of Lwow 
(Poland). 

Converts from Judaism have come into the Church in Great 
Britain and several European countries, and were numerous in 
Poland. The Catholic Guild of Israel in London has pub- 
lished a list of churches in different London districts where 
a Jewish population lives, whose priests are devoting them- 
selves to pray and work for the Jews and their conversion. 

An article dealing with Roman Catholic work among the 
Jews has been prepared and will appear in a later issue of this 


Review. 
M. M. U. 
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Simmer, 4 Great ritain, 86, 87; 
Iran, 88; ‘he, 88 ; Netherlands, 
86-7 ; Palestine, 84-5 ; Poland, 8 
Spain, 85 ; Switzerland, 87 ; Zionist 
congress, 85. 





Korea, 15-17. 
LATIN AMERICA, 75-9— 

Argentina, 77; Brazil, 76; Chaco war, 
75-6; Ecuador, 77 ; Japanese immi- 
grants, 76; Mexico, 78-9; Paraguay, 
76-7 ; Peru, 77; Surinam, 77. 

Mapacascar, 74-5. 


Near East, 47-60— 
Abyssinia, 58-9, 88; Afghanistan, 54-5 ; 
rabia, 55-6; Balkans, 50,60; Central 


Literature Committee, 48; Egypt, 

7, 56-8; general, 47-8; Iran, 54; 

raq, 553 orth rica, 59-60 ; 

eesagenny 51-4; Sudan, 47, 58; 
ria, 47, 48, 50-1 ; Transjordan, 53 ; 
urkey, 48-50. 


Paciric AREA, 80-3— 

Australia, 83 ; Cook Islands, 80; Fiji, 
80-1 ; Honolulu, 80; Melanesia, 81-2 ; 
New Caledonia, 82; New Guinea, 
81; New Hebrides, 82; New 
Zealand, 80; Philippines, 82-3; 
Samoa, 80. 

Roman CaTHOLIC CHURCH, 96-104— 

Africa, 103; America, ‘98 ; Belgium, 
7; Borneo, 102; Brazil, 99; 

urma, 102; China, 99-100; clergy 


missionary union, 96 ; contemplative 
foundations, 96 ; ‘finance, 96 ; France, 
Germany, 98-9 ; Great 


7-8 ; 
Britain, 98 ; 7 101 ; Indo-China, 
102; Italy, 98; Japan, 100-1, 103-4; 
Jews, 104; Louvain week, 97 
Mexico, 99; Miva, 96; Netherlands 
E. Indies, 102 ; New ‘Guinea, 103 ; 
scientific work, 104; students’ 
societies, 97 ; Tibet, 102-3. 
SENDING COouNTRIES, 88-95— 
Abyssinian war, 88-9 ; ; archives, 94; 
mtu cinema experiment, 89 ; ’Bible 
centenaries, 92 ; Christian education, 
94; ecumenical movements, go; 
finance, 93 ; German missions, 91-2 ; 
I.M.C. meeting, 89; missionary 
union, 92-3 ; modern missions move- 
ment, 94; science and missions, 
93-4; social and industrial research 
department, 89 ; week of prayer, 90 ; 
youth movements, 90, 95. 
Soutu-East Asia, 30-2— 

Indo-China, 30; Malay States, 30-1 ; 
Netherlands Indies, 31-2; North 
Borneo, 32; Siam, 30; Straits 
Settlements, 30-1. 











THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL AND THE FUTURE 


By WILLIAM PATON 


“THE Committee of the International Missionary Council 

met at East Northfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A., from 
September 27th until October sth, 1935, and decided to invite 
all the national missionary organizations and Christian councils 
to join in a general Council meeting, to be held in the autumn 
(probably October) of 1938, at Kowloon in China, the leased 
territory opposite to the island of Hong-Kong. 

It is, perhaps, best that a decision which, stated baldly, 
may seem to be out of harmony with the needs of the time, but 
yet commanded the absolute conviction of all who were present, 
should be put in the forefront of this account of the doings of the 
Committee of the Council. There can be no excuse for occupying 
the time of a good many men and women burdened with 
responsibility in many countries, and for spending a good deal 
of money, in a world gathering three years ahead, unless the 
holding of the meeting together with the processes of preparation 
beforehand and of action afterwards can truly be held necessary 
to the prosecution of the Christian world mission. 

I do not think that anyone came to Northfield, in spite of the 
prolonged discussions carried on in many countries during the 
past twelve months, without deep uncertainty as to the right 
course for the Council to pursue. The least of the problems was 
that presented by the fact that three eastern countries pressed 
strongly the claims of their own people to be the hosts, if a 
world gathering were to be held. Every one knew well that with 
mission budgets cut to the bone, missionaries kept at home, and 
greatly increased financial responsibilities laid upon the churches 
in Asia and Africa and Latin America, an initial question must 
be asked about the desirability of holding a big meeting at all. 
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It was felt in some quarters that ‘the age of conferences had 
passed’ and that the urgent needs of the present time must be 
otherwise met. But in the end, through the clash of opposed 
views under which always lay a real desire to be led of God, there 
came a profound unity of conviction. As many readers of the 
Review will be actively concerned in the meeting that is proposed, 
and as it will be of interest to all, it may be well to show by what 
process of thought the decision was ultimately reached. 

There were three main subjects with which the Committee 
had come to grips before beginning to discuss a future meeting. 
The first was evangelism. Since the last meeting, held in 1932 at 
Herrnhut, much experience has been gained. The study of the 
mass movements in India has been carried out, with manifest 
benefit to the whole missionary cause in India. The first stages 
of the great evangelistic movements in China and Japan have 
been passed and the churches in both countries are moving 


‘on to further effort. All over the world, in the West and in the 


East alike, there are clear tokens of a quickened sense of the duty 
that Christians owe to those who are without the knowledge of 
the Gospel. Perhaps it is one side of the world crisis that is 
upon us. The optimistic ideas of inevitable progress towards 
better things, familiar and potent in the last generation, are now 
dead, for the state of the human scene so grimly denies them. 
In such a time, when the weakness as well as the strength of man 
becomes apparent, and the risk of falling into an abyss seems at 
least as real as the probability of moving steadily up a gradient of 
ethical advance, the fundamental note of judgment and decision 
in the Christian religion rings out sharp and clear. There is a 
salvation offered by God in Christ, a reconciliation which is not 
of God to man but of man to God, and of these messages of grace 
to a world held fast by its own impotence Christians and the 
Christian society are the ambassadors. 

Carrying further what had at Herrnhut been but hinted, 
it was decided that the Council should embark on a study of 
evangelism, particularly from the point of view of the Church’s 
own duty and responsibility. No one was forgetful of the essenti- 
ally incalculable element in the work of evangelism: it is not 
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possible to bind the spirit of God, who moves as He will. But 
there is a human side; there are lessons to be learned, both of 
success and of failure, and if churches and missions everywhere 
were during the next few years resolutely to seek to learn how the 
work of evangelization might be most effectively carried on, it 
is not to be doubted that clearness of objective, boldness of 
purpose and spiritual quickening would follow. It was, therefore, 
decided that the Council should embark upon this world-wide 
study of evangelism. 

The second main subject was that of co-operation. It is not 
an attractive word; to some it suggests endless and not very 
effective schemes for doing together cumbrously what we were 
doing fairly well apart. But this is a wholly unrealistic temper of 
mind. The fact is that in the presence of the need and danger 
of our day the continued existence of division and incoherence 
in the ranks of the Christian forces is religiously intolerable. 
Dr Mott several times reminded the Committee of the manner 
in which the Church of Rome (whatever its internal dissensions) 
is able to deploy its resources with a real regard to the strategy 
for which the need of the world calls. The Protestant or non- 
Roman churches cannot and do not desire to achieve that 
unity on the basis of infallible authority, but they are thereby 
committed to the spiritually exacting task of achieving it on the 
basis of mutual trust and goodwill. 

There are two main lines along which this movement in 
fact proceeds. The first is that towards organic unity, moving 
to the goal of a united Church on earth. This movement is of 
supreme importance, arising as it does out of the very nature 
of the Christian society as it is set forth in the New Testament, 
but it is surely clear that no such advance along this line as 
would really enable the Christian forces to achieve the needed 
coherence can be anticipated in the near future. 

The other line is that to which the International Missionary 
Council is peculiarly devoted: the method of co-operation in 
spite of division. It is not a real alternative, for experience shows 
that when people have become used to working together they 
begin to ask questions about the validity of the barriers that 
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separate them. It is not an accident that the Faith and Order 
movement arose out of the Edinburgh missionary conference of 
1910. But it has now been shown that even while missions and 
churches remain separate, and even in spite of genuine and deeply 
held differences of conviction on matters of faith and order, it is 
possible for them to enter into cordial co-operation. To this work 
of achieving closer co-operation the circumstances of our time 
clearly summon us all. 

There was much realism in the Committee’s discussion of 
this subject. We all know how easy it is for a discussion, in a 
given field, on the need for closer co-operation to end in the form- 
ulation of proposals for the doing of something new, not in any 
plan for the better use of existing resources. And yet it is surely 
true that if there were a real and resolute desire to use all the 
resources in human service and in money, both of the younger 
churches and of the missions, solely in view of the needs of the 
work, there would be brought into existence a combined strategy 
and a coherence of policy in spite of the fact of division. This need 
is not created, though it is powerfully emphasized, by the present 
ebb in the finances of missions and churches. 

Efforts have been made during the past three years, by 
certain of the North American boards in the Philippines and by 
certain of the British boards in Bengal, to move toward this more 
combined use of resources. If progress has been disappointing, 
lessons have been learnt: chiefly, perhaps, that in each case the 
combined action of the indigenous church, the missionaries and 
the board in the West is needed if there is to be success. But there 
is no doubt that the carrying forward of such co-operation is one 
of the great religious tasks of our time. It demands great faith 
and mutual trust. It is not a matter only of technique and 
calculation: supremely it is a matter of growing together in love. 

Moreover, it was fully recognized that without such closer 
co-operation no adequate result will be gained from the several 
expert commissions that have in recent years studied different 
phases of missionary work, notably education. The plain truth 
is that while much that is valuable has been done, the results of 
the educational commissions up to date have in no case been 
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commensurate with the plans proposed, or with the praise with 
which, initially, they were greeted. The reason is, primarily, that 
the policies suggested have not, as a rule, been considered in terms 
of the radical alteration of what now exists, but in terms of new 
advance which conditions make impracticable. Therefore there 
is need here also for a deeper and more self-abandoning sort of 
co-operation. To the study of this entire subject, along with its 
study of evangelism, the Council is now committed. 

The third area of discussion was that presented, in a speech 
of unusual power and passion, by Dr J. H. Oldham, when he 
explained the plans for the world conference to be held in 1937, 
on the theme of Church, Community and State,! under the zgis 
of the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work. Insisting 
that he was not interested in the holding of conferences but only 
in securing that the facts of the present situation were faced, he 
brought before the Committee the essential features of the new 
world in which we live. The rise of nationalism, fascism and 
communism presents us with something far deeper than a change 
in method of government or economic order. They are new 
religions which claim, as religion always must, the total allegiance 
of men in all parts of their being. The older notions of democratic 
liberalism made it possible to arrive at a modus vivendi between 
religion and the State, for the State did not claim the whole of 
human life nor make upon the individual the total demand which 
religion makes. But the modern State, whether fascist or com- 
munist or racially nationalist, feels its need of an underpinning 
religion, and Christianity, which can never become merely the 
religious expression of a particular régime, is therefore faced 
with rivals in the religious sphere quite as real as the religious 
cultures of the older East. This danger is much increased by the 
incalculably greater powers possessed by the modern State, 
which by control of the press, of broadcasting, education and 
all other means of creating opinion and shaping thought can 
threaten the inmost freedom of man. No previous States in 
human history have claimed, and been so well equipped to 


1 See the pamphlet, Church, Community and State, by J. H. Oldham. Student 
Christian Movement Press. 1s. 
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enforce the claim, that they should create the sort of human being 
they wanted to create. While the more obvious instances of these 
phenomena are to be seen in Europe, the situation is essentially 
a world situation. Japan, China and Turkey know this struggle 
as well as Germany, Italy and Russia. Moreover, the problem 
exists even where the claim of the State is not made specific as in 
these systems: the spread of secularized thought is obvious in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries and in France, and with it goes the 
fading of the distinctively Christian understanding of God, man 
and the world. 

To all this the representatives of India, China, Japan, 
the Philippines and Mexico, meeting by themselves with a few 
from the ‘older churches,’ added their own invaluable testimony. 
As they looked at the needs of the ‘younger churches’! they 
were concerned with something far deeper than the adjustment 
of the relations of ‘mission’ and ‘Church.’ Dr Datta spoke of the 
great ‘proletarian’ churches that were growing up in India and 
earnestly pled that a study should be made of their economic 
basis. For him, however, the real question was the need of men 
with a true and deep understanding of Christianity, over against 
the all-pervading world-view of the Vedanta. Mr T. H. Sun was 
similarly occupied with the problem of how Christianity is to be 
made real to China. ‘It seems to us,’ he said, ‘as clear as daylight 
that Christianity is true, but we cannot get them to see it.’ There 
is everywhere to be faced this menace of ‘foreignism,’ as Pro- 
fessor Richter called it, in the Church: not the co-operation of 
foreigners but the rooting of the Church in a foreign culture, so 
that Christ is hidden and speaks faintly with an alien voice. 

The cumulative effect of all these discussions was to create a 
sense of urgent reality, the sense that we live in ‘a day of the 
Lord.’ The optimistic planning of Utopias is in such a time 
impossible, for no one knows, in the most literal sense, what is 
going to happen. Crucial issues are to be met, and met where 
and when they arise. We have to face the paradox of a world, as 
we believe, infinitely in need of the grace of Jesus Christ and 


1 The locution ‘younger and older churches,’ used at the Jerusalem meeting, is wear- 
ing out, but no new and generallv acceptable phrase has appeared to take its place. 
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maddened by the follies of its own wisdom, and of a tiny Church, 
perhaps one per cent of the great non-Christian masses by which 
it is faced and which it is in the world to win, weakened bv 
division, uncertain of its economic base, searching for words in 
which to set forth for modern men the eternal Gospel. 

No one expressed more strongly than the Japanese delegates, 
for reasons that all can easily understand, the need for an 
cecumenical Christianity. Mr Yoshida, a practically-minded 
layman, was a little impatient with our hesitations about the 
holding of a world meeting. In his view we should recognize that 
the creation of a ‘world-centre’ for Christianity was a plain 
necessity, that there should be every ten years a world meeting 
and that we should accept that as obvious and plan for it. It is, 
indeed, plain that the Church of Christ needs nothing so much as 
the means to express and make real to all Christians the fact that 
they are knit together in an cecumenical family, whose fellowship 
has its roots in the will of God. 

Out of all this came a clear conviction that there must be held 
a world meeting, a general meeting of the whole Council, with 
strong delegations from the younger churches as its main 
feature, to take counsel together concerning these things. 
The main theme is to be the upbuilding of the younger churches, 
in the presence of their great task, as a part of the historic 
Christian fellowship. This central theme may be divided as 
follows : 

First, the faith by which the Church lives. Into this must be 
gathered the study of those themes with which the 1937 meeting 
on Church, Community and State is concerned, so far as they 
relate to the younger churches, and light should be shed upon 
them by the labours of the distinguished scholars already at work 
upon them in the West. Into this, too, will be gathered the 
efforts that eastern Christians may make to gain clearer insight 
into the nature of the Gospel and its relation to their own 
ancient cultures. 

Secondly, the witness of the Church. Into this will be 
gathered the studies, referred to above, in the nature and work 
of evangelism. 
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Thirdly, the inner life and power of the Church. Into this 
will be gathered the study of the training of the ministry and 
of Christian leadership, of Christian education, of the right 
relations between the foreign missions and the growing 
Church, of the economic support of the Church, of the 
relation of the Church to the cultural inheritance of each 
people, and of the growth of the sense of a world-wide 
Christian fellowship. 

Fourthly, the Church in its relation to its environment. 
Here must be taken up the difficult and urgent question, pressed 
upon the Church everywhere by the younger generation, of the 
relation of the Church to its social, economic and cultural order 
of the world, and those other not less difficult questions that the 
claims of the State and the facts of racial pride and imperialism 
present to the Church. 

Lastly, the demand for closer co-operation. This should mean 
a realistic examination of the whole problem of co-operation, and 
an attempt to inaugurate, area by area, an altogether new and 
effective working together. 

It is implicit in all that has been said here that no one 
imagined during the Northfield meeting that questions of the 
gravity and complexity of those here described could be solved 
merely by discussion in a conference. The meeting is a part of a 
process, and that process begins before and continues after the 
meeting. The preparation, again, must consist not only in the 
establishment of special studies—some of them, it may be, 
requiring the help of experts—but in the wide engendering of a 
spirit of expectancy and self-examination as to work and method 
among the bodies constituent of the Council. So far as possible 
it should be the case that all those who attend the meeting in 1938 
have taken part in the preparatory work and thus come with 
minds attuned to the issues that will be discussed. 

In order that a meeting on such themes and made up of so 
varied a membership might attain its maximum usefulness it was 
felt that much attention would have to be given to the method of 
conducting it. If the younger churches are adequately repre- 


sented there may be a total membership in the meeting of 
8 
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nearly four hundred. It will then be necessary, as in the meeting 
at Jerusalem, to carry on a great deal of the work in much 
smaller groups. It may be necessary to devote more care than 
is usually done in meetings of the International Missionary 
Council to the problem of translation, for not a few of those who 
in the younger churches bear the main responsibilities are not 
able to use English fluently as a medium of expression. 

Moreover, in addition to the discussions there may be 
room for what one might style the element of teaching. Some of 
the themes above outlined, especially if valuable work has been 
done upon them before the Kowloon meeting, may be better 
treated by exposition than by discussion. Again, we live in a 
revolutionary time, and it is at such times that God raises up, 
often contrary to our expectation, prophets with a message 
to deliver; and we should be ready to make room for such 
messengers. 

Before leaving the theme of this meeting there is one thing 
to be added. The consideration that weighed most with many 
of the members, and made it necessary that a meeting should be 
held in the East, is that of the effect on the whole future of the 
Church in these lands if after preparation and prayer a great 
company of men and women from the younger churches, with 
some also from the older churches and some missionaries, could 
meet together. It is in the contact of persons with one another 
that God does His work, and we have evidence already in many 
little ways of the spiritual benefit and inspiration which may 
come to the younger churches through meeting together and 
pooling their experience. In the prayers that will be offered 
continually during the coming years for this meeting in 1938, 
ought this not to be constantly among our petitions, that God 
may use this meeting to kindle hearts and inspire prophets and 
teachers among these younger communions on which so great 
a burden is laid? 

The place, Kowloon, was chosen as central to the whole area 
from which the bulk of the delegates will be drawn. It is Chinese 
territory, leased to Great Britain, and may therefore be free from 
certain difficulties that would attach to some other proposed 
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meeting-places. Close to Hong-Kong, it is accessible to the whole 
world. 

It would be impossible to close this account without reference 
to one incident which will, for many, be the most ineffaceable 
memory of Northfield. This was an address by Dr Mott, in 
the house of Dwight L. Moody, on the life and character of the 
great evangelist, followed by a visit to Round Top, the scene of 
so many decisions for missionary service. To some the name of 
D. L. Moody brought back sacred recollections, to others he 
was but a name. But there were none who, as they listened to 
Dr Mott unfolding the secrets not only of Moody’s but of his 
own work, could have failed to know themselves caught up into 
that eternal fellowship of Christian adoration and service which 
is both catholic and evangelical. May all that is done in these 
coming years, before, during and after the great gathering to 
which we look forward, be inspired by that same spirit of 
invincible faith. 


WILLIAM PATON 
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CHRIST, CHRISTIAN AMERICA AND 
THE WORLD’ 


By D. A. McGAVRAN 


‘THAT foreign missions should be attacked is no new experi- 

ence. Thinking Christians, knowing the situation, have 
rejected the old stock arguments against missions. Particularly 
the old, old objection—that ‘We must convert the heathen at 
home before we try to convert the heathen abroad’—is recognized 
for what it is: rationalized selfishness. It is discredited. No pro- 
gressive Christian thinks of religion as a limitable commodity of 
which, if we export much, we shall have less for home con- 
sumption. The most dynamic and spiritual of our leaders re- 
cognize that peace and love and justice grow by giving. This 
well-known objection in its old-fashioned costume has been 
rejected by the able Christian leaders of to-day. 

But, disguised and renovated, grafted on to the modern mood 
and superficially harmonized with current trends in religious 
thought, this old stand-by of the provincially minded has. re- 
entered by the back door, and is finding considerable acceptance. 
The argument now suavely runs as follows: ‘The world is a 
unity—what happens in America is known all over the world. 
Measured by the standard of Christ, particularly in regard to 
war, race prejudice and economic injustice, we are the most 
miserable of sinners. Our hands drip with our brothers’ blood. 
Our society enjoins fierce race prejudice. We grind the faces of 


1 As an American, the writer has written this article from the point of view of the 
current situation in his native land. But the modern mood against which protest is being 
made, the enemy against which the attack is being launched, is found in many places 
besides ‘Christian’ America. It is characteristic of the liberal religious philosophy of the 
entire West and constitutes one of the fundamental reasons for the steady decline of 
interest in foreign missions. Consequently, readers of other nationalities will readily change 
‘Christian America’ to ‘the Christian West,’ and see beyond the local to the general 
significance of the point of view stated. This is no attack on America. It is using America to 
illustrate a common world condition —D. A. es. 
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the poor. Until these terrible sins of ours, so well-known around 
the world to-day, are blotted out of our national life, how can we 
preach the Gospel to peaceful people like the Indians, dark races 
like the Negroes and nations like the Chinese where economic 
injustice is less than it is in the West? Therefore the best thing 
we can do in America toward spreading the Gospel is to make 
America more Christian. Then our message will be heard 
abroad. The great sins to-day are war, race prejudice and econo- 
mic injustice. These are the great challenges to the Christian 
world. Let the Christian world clean its own house first and then 
tell other people how they may clean theirs. When we can point 
with pride to a warless brotherly country in which all receive 
according to their need and give according as they are able, 
then the non-Christian nations will give heed to what we have to 
say and will become Christians even as we are.’ 

The costume is new, there is a new cut to the hair, but still 
this objection is the same old rascal under the skin: ‘We must 
convert the heathen at home before we try to convert the heathen 
abroad.’ Should some one object vigorously that it is not the 
same old argument, or more plausibly, that the old argument is 
more applicable to-day, we should rejoin, ‘Very well, let us 
examine this position closely in the light of the world of to-day 
and see if it will stand up. Let us consider in detail the state- 
ment that “the best thing we can do in America (or England) 
toward spreading the Gospel is to make America (or England) 
Christian.” ’ 

It may be said that we are mistaken, that no Christian leaders 
of to-day believe thus. Unfortunately, despite official disclaimers, 
not merely western ministers, but officials in mission boards, 
editors of missionary magazines and missionary professors and 
students in theological seminaries are so caught up in the current 
mood in the West that their real thinking comes very close to 
acceptance of exactly this doctrine. One missionary magazine in 
America carries a couple of pages of editorials in each issue. The 
burden of the editorial pages is always: ‘Make America Chris- 
tian. Clean up our own sins first. Let Americans get rid of war. 
Treat the Negro in America fairly. Let America cease all forms 
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of imperialism.’ Only rarely does something creep in about the 
need of the rest of the world for Christ. At the missionary con- 
ference at Atlantic City in 1934, a well-known missionary leader 
affirmed that in America the issues which really matter in 
respect to world progress are now not multitudes without Christ, 
but .war, race prejudice and economic injustice. One of the best 
known professors of missions in writing to me spoke of the 
address with unqualified approbation. A group of Christian 
leaders recently issued a book called The Christian Message for the 
World To-day, and in describing the significant background 
stressed the sinfulness of the ‘Christian’ world—the shade of 
war, the curses of race prejudice and economic injustice and their 
offspring, communism. All true, but there was not a single word 
about the one thousand million without Christ as constituting 
any serious challenge in the world to-day. Many Christians in 
America and England seem to believe that whether one thousand 
million come to Christ or not really does not materially influence 
either world progress or the thousand million themselves. 
Strange as it may be, many do believe increasingly in the modern 
version of the old objection: ‘Make America Christian first.’ 
The new position is as faulty and weak as was the old. At 
the outset, ‘Make America Christian first’ is an excellent example 
of national egoism. It assumes that the eyes of all the world are 
fixed on America and that what America does is of tremendous 
mport to every one. Granting that as one of the most favoured 
nations in the world, America is known in the educated circles 
of most nations and that events in America are followed with 
interest, still there are hundreds of millions who never have 
heard of America and never will, and most of those who do know 
of the existence of this land will go their way regardless of what 
America does or does not do. The example of America is im- 
portant, but it is certainly over-rated in America to-day. Of the 
nations which know most about American democracy, Russia, 
Italy, Germany and Austria prefer dictatorships. When America 
‘went dry,’ other nations looked on with interest but did not 
follow suit. Reforms arise in any given nation not primarily 
because some other nation has instituted a reform, but because 
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in the given nation there are native forces at work which, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the people, their degree of education 
and religion, their abilities and environment, work out indi- 
genous movements. 

Mr Paramanand, the president of the great council of the 
Hindus, in the month of June in the year of grace 1934, in a con- 
sidered speech advised Hindus to keep their daughters home from 
school and consequently illiterate. Practically no responsible 
Hindu leader of to-day and few Indian Christian leaders admit 
co-education to be remotely desirable. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the women of India are illiterate, and there has been no fall in 
this percentage in the last decade, which means that there has 
been no great effort to remedy this state of affairs. All this, let 
it be remembered, is in the face of a marvellous record of the 
emancipation of womanhood during the last hundred years in 
the West, is in the face of widespread and successful co-educa- 
tion in America and England and, finally, is in the face of at least 
ninety per cent literacy amongst the women of those lands. This 
means that the thinking population of India sees American co- 
education, realizes its essential economy and quietly rejects it 
for the Indian way. What any group of Christians does in its 
native land is by itself not a matter of great consequence through- 
out the rest of the world. What American Christians do is in no 
way more influential. Americans flatter themselves when they 
think that their actions in regard to war, race prejudice and econo- 
mic injustice are going to determine the course of action in 
China and Japan. Suppose the safest, richest, least needy nation 
in the world does renounce war, will that lead India with an 
Afghan border to defend, or China with Japan at her doors, or 
Japan with enormous pressure of population within her little 
islands to do the same? 

‘But are not these national sins of ours a great stumbling- 
block to non-Christians?’ asks some one in mild amazement. 
‘One of our great leaders told us recently that we shall have to 
eradicate race prejudice in America before our missionaries can 
be heard in India.’ Thank God for the great fight being put up 
in the West by ministers and enlightened laymen against the 
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unquestioned sins of war, race hatred and economic injustice. 
That kind of a fight puts heart into Christian workers all round 
the world. It is, however, merely the part of common sense to 
realize that in this great campaign, as in every great campaign, 
there is a certain degree of rhetoric and over-statement. In order 
to whip people into shape, it may indeed be stated that unless 
they stop war they are not Christians and have no message for 
others. To shame his hearers into action one may tell them that 
their sins keep others from the Kingdom and that they had better 
postpone giving to the Church until they remedy the sin in their 
private lives. And these statements are true to some degree. But 
such castigation is on the whole an over-statement. When, in the 
Roman Empire, Christians were commonly supposed to be 
cannibals, grave-robbers and licentious, even then did not the 
Church exhibit remarkable growth and progress? People do not 
become Christians because of the example of other more or less 
sinful Christians. They become Christians because of Christ. 

These are strong statements. With them goes the most 
cordial acknowledgment that what Christians do is important. 
The sight of sinful men, helped by Christ, struggling up to a 
nobler life is one of the most inspiring sights in the world. Our 
example, individual and national, does count. But having made 
the acknowledgment we return to the main point. The example 
of the Christian is always secondary to that of Christ. The Bible 
does not say ‘If Christian America be lifted up . . .” nor does 
history ratify any such belief. Our greatest task is to uplift 
Christ. Non-Christians are not called on to follow the example of 
Christians, but to follow Christ. What evangelist would excuse a 
sinner who stayed out of the Church ‘because there are weak 
brethren in the Church’? To him the evangelist would say 
straightly: “Your business, brother, is not with the sinners in the 
Church but with Christ, who can cure your sin. Christ can cure 
your sin, no matter how many sinners there may be in the 
Church.’ Similarly we need not wait till the West has freed itself 
from its national sins before we can bring Christ, the Curer of 
sins, to Asia and Africa. 

‘But really,’ continues my friend, ‘our sins are a great 
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stumbling-block to non-Christian nations. Why, a Hindu student 
from a neighbouring university said that the idea of a blood- 
thirsty nation like ours sending missionaries to peaceful India 
was ridiculous. He said missionaries with the blood of the great 
war on their hands would never be received.’ True, these things 
are said by nationals of eastern countries. But, with all fairness to 
these critics, it should be remembered that such strictures are 
often convenient bricks to hurl at the Christian enterprise. The 
widespread peace in India is due to the iron hand of Britain, not 
to any lack of fight in the Indian make-up, as the bloody cen- 
turies amply testify. Whether America renounces war or not, 
these critics will not become Christians. In conversation with an 
educated Indian gentleman the topic of caste and race prejudice 
came up. He threw lynching in my face. I replied: ‘I grant that 
lynching is a terrible sin. It is an outcrop of a deeper sin— 
unbrotherliness. You adduce lynching as a weakness of Chris- 
tianity. But if Christianity wins its great fight against racial 
lynching and race prejudice (and it is the only religion making 
a great fight along these lines) would you then become a Chris- 
tian and treat these untouchables in India as your brethren?’ 
‘Never,’ was his reply; ‘what you do with the Negroes in America 
is your own problem. We shall have to solve ours along our own 
lines. The genius of this country lies in some kind of caste 
organization. We shall stick to that.’ 

The educated East is in a mood to find fault with the West. 
The West should garner as much good as possible out of these 
criticisms. But there is no need to develop an inferiority complex 
over them. Indeed, most of the criticisms hurled at the ‘Chris- 
tian’ West are bolts carefully selected from the Christian arsenal. 
The criticisms are directed at weaknesses which the keenest and 
most constructive minds of the West have for long years them- 
selves attacked. And, as has already been said, all Christians 
thank God and press forward cheerily as they contemplate the 
effective battle which Christianity is putting up against these 
powerful domestic enemies. Let us then set about in a business- 
like manner to remedy sins which we ourselves recognize and 
which are pointed out to us. But let us not deceive ourselves 
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into supposing that by the eradication of these faults the East 
will be made ready to receive Christ. If by that time nothing 
further has been done, there will then be some other bricks to 
hurl, some other convenient excuses to offer. To him whose 
heart responds to the love of God in Christ, fellow-Christians in 
the West and in the East are now and always will be a source of 
joy and blessing. To him whose eye races forward to pick out 
faults and failures, Christians in the East and in the West are 
now and always will be a source of stumbling. For Christians 
in all lands only approximate to Christ; they are not Christ. 

Then, too, the statement that the Gospel of Christ is making 
no progress in Asia because of the sins of the West is not true, 
The Indian Church is the fastest-growing Church in the history 
of the world. During the last decade over seven thousand 
people each month, by baptism from non-Christian religions, 
entered the fellowship of the Christian Church in India. Where 
Christ is upheld there people flock to Him, caring little that His 
close disciple Judas was a traitor and His closer disciple Peter 
was a liar. The Indian Church might grow faster if the West 
made no war, but this is an unproved assumption. Indeed, India 
is accepting Christ despite all our faults and failures in the 
West. But the speed of acceptance needs to be increased if India 
is to find enough power in Christ to enable her to cope success- 
fully with her own national weakness. Let these things be 
remembered in the face of the hostile statements of educated 
nationals. Christians in the West should not flatter themselves 
by attaching undue importance to their success or failure in 
approximating to the ideal. It is the Ideal, Christ Himself, who 
sways the hearts of men. 

In the second place, the statement that ‘the best thing we can 
do in America toward spreading the Gospel is to make America 
Christian’ is a relic of an outworn static philosophy. It postulates 
that when war and race prejudice and economic injustice are 
outmoded, as they will be, then we shall feel ourselves to be 
much better than we now do—as if we had climbed from forty 
per cent righteousness to eighty per cent righteousness, with only 
twenty per cent left to go. But the kingdom of God is not like 
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that. When war becomes a relic of the past, other great national 
sins, as yet unsuspected, will rise up and afflict Israel. Indeed, 
remembering that the saint is the one most distressed about sin, 
it may be imagined that the more righteous a nation becomes the 
more it will be concerned about its own sins, which may to other 
people seem small enough. All those who think, even in dis- 
guised terms, that the great enemies of to-day are war and race 
prejudice, would do well to remember that the great enemy is 
living a life apart from God-in-Christ. This enemy will be with 
us as long as men are born of women. By renouncing war the 
West will not become Christian. It will make some progress in 
that direction—as much perhaps as was made when Christians 
outlawed slavery or drove leprosy out of Europe. But the 
Christian West will still feel itself to be far from the ideal which 
Christ holds before it. Indeed, the feeling will be amply justified 
by the facts. It should be remembered that in a real sense no 
land can at any time be made fully ‘Christian.’ The goal is a 
receding one. If we of the West had waited till we had made the 
West Christian before we shared Christ with the rest of the 
world, Our Lord would always have been an unknown figure in 
India, China, Japan and Africa. We are relatively more Christian 
now than we were a hundred years or even fifty years ago. If 
there was ever reason for foreign missions, that reason exists 
to-day. Christians of each age will always think themselves 
imperfect when measured against the white light of Christ, but 
their very consciousness of sin, their very distress at their faults, 
is a sure sign of a grace working within—a grace which is lacking 
in so many regions of the world. The surest way to progress is 
not to make America Christian first, but to bring many men and 
women in the world into saving relationship with Christ Jesus. 
In the third place, the assumption that we must make 
America Christian first is a provincial assumption. Where else 
but in isolated America could the thought rise and flourish that 
America can become Christian alone, that we Anglo-Saxons can 
outlaw war by our own private action, that we can solve the 
racial problems of the world by solving our own little Negro- 
White troubles? Whether she likes it or not, America must 
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recognize that she is an integral part of the world. War will not 
cease in America till it has ceased all over the world. If a million 
Americans would refuse to fight in any circumstances, it might 
possibly keep the United States isolated, comfortable and rich, 
out of war for fifty years or so, but it would not stop war amongst 
the hungry, crowded, clamorous nations of the world who are 
not as fortunately situated as America. The real threat to brother- 
hood is not in the American Negro situation—which is a tem- 
porary phase resulting from slavery and exists in spite of the law 
and the religion of the land. The real threats to brotherhood 
exist, first, in the old-established Hindu religion and philosophy 
which make a definite place for higher and lower races of men, 
teach that God created men in higher and lower moulds and 
give God’s sanction to a skilfully prepared, consistent scheme of 
graduated races; and, second, in the great underprivileged and 
retarded masses in India, China and Africa, who in a small 
neighbourly world must either be raised and treated as brothers, 
or definitely ‘kept in their places’ by force. The problem is not 
with a paltry twelve million Negroes, but with a thousand million 
whose present condition is far worse than that of the American 
Negro. That America or any other land can become Christian 
alone is an illusion, a provincial day-dream. 

Egoistical, old-fashioned, provincial—yes, the camouflaged 
objection is all that, but it is also unchristian. It is unchristian, 
* first, because it is camouflaged selfishness. It assumes that it does 
not matter what happens to one thousand million people now 
without Christ, so long as the critical problems now confronting 
the West are solved. It makes no difference to the advocates of 
‘make America Christian first’ that a thousand million people 
receive scant justice, that there are sixty millions in India who 
are treated as untouchable, that there are over nine hundred 
million condemned to illiteracy together with their children and 
probably with their children’s children. This brand of thinking 
wants all the children of America to have the correct amount of 
vitamins in their daily diet, and until this be achieved wants to 
pay no attention to the untold millions who because of sin, 
ignorance, false gods and oppression live darkened, dwarfed, 
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twisted and shameful lives. Only Americans count! We must 
achieve perfection for them before we can spare any effort or 
time to mitigate ninety-nine per cent illiteracy amongst Indian 
womenhood, to relieve the broken hearts of African mothers, 
one-third of whose children die in infancy, to help whole nations 
in India struggling up to the light—to help them to help them- 
selves—and to bring all men into inspiring and redeeming 
discipleship to the Lord of Life! 

Some one protests that making America Christian first is not 
really selfishness. It is a matter of strategy. If America is made 
Christian first, the rest of the world will be brought to Christ 
much more easily later. We have already dealt with the fallacy of 
this naive position. We will merely add that it is well to beware 
of a strategy which is so obviously the easier way, so obviously 
beneficial to the strategist. 

Then, too, this proposal is unchristian because it uses an 
unchristian short cut. For example, as regards America it assumes 
that making America Christian means merely outlawing war, 
that is, merely the establishment of a Christian habit in a mixed 
Christian and non-Christian group. It assumes that the Christian 
social order can be built on any kind of materials, Christian or 
non-Christian. It assumes that these habits of unselfish self- 
sacrifice and love for others, which are the Christian social order, 
will bind both Christian and non-Christian Americans. But 
there the thing breaks down. Probably ninety-five per cent of 
non-Christian Americans and seventy-five per cent of nominally 
Christian Americans refuse to be bound by habits of unselfish 
self-sacrifice. The outcome in prohibition amply demonstrated 
this. 

The same error is made as regards the world situation. It is 


1 The statements in this and the succeeding paragraphs are made with the most 
cordial acknowledgment that amongst some non-Christians in the West and the East 
there is a genuine passion for reform. The tides of reconstruction are setting in strongly. 
Great and needed changes for which we thank God are being brought about. But how 
soon these changes would originate without a Christian stimulus, how far they would 
mature outside a Christian matrix, and whether they will live independent of the blood 
stream of a selfish nationalism—these are pertinent questions. It seems inescapable that 
redeemed men are the essential constituents of a redeemed society. The writer knows 
but one source from which issue a continuous stream of redeemed men. 
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assumed that a nation where fifty per cent are Christian and a 
second nation where ninety-nine per cent are non-Christian can 
unite on a definitely unselfish self-sacrificial program. People 
say, ‘Let Christian Americans (fifty per cent of the population) 
refuse to fight and non-Christian Chindipans (ninety-nine per 
cent of the population) will follow their example.’ This is almost 
certainly true—as long as such people wish to avoid war. But 
when war appears to these people to be definitely to their advan- 
tage, when it seems that they will lose by not fighting, then 
ninety-five per cent of non-Christians will be eager for the fray. 
People say: ‘Let Christian America treat Negroes with respect 
as fellow-men, and then the race-conscious Brahmans in India 
will hear and obey the gospel of brotherhood.’ The Brahmans 
may appear to believe in a strictly limited brotherhood when for 
political reasons it is advantageous—as, at present, in the case 
of the untouchables—but when Brahmans or ‘Nordics’ or other 
races of men appear to lose by practising brotherhood, only the 
love of God in Christ has ever brought about any desire whatever 
to be truly brotherly. Even amongst Christians that desire is 
frequently choked to death. Amongst non-Christians it is seldom, 
if ever, even born. 

It is vain to count on unselfish reactions from unredeemed 
men, be they non-Christian whites, or non-Christian blacks. 
Toyohiko Kagawa says, ‘If you want to change society you must 
change men.’ When amongst those who intend to follow Christ, 
the heights of Christ-like action are so seldom attained, what can 
be expected from those who owe no allegiance to the Lord of 
Love, spend no time in His presence and, yielding Him no 
loyalty, frankly follow other gods? A redeemed world can be 
built only on redeemed men. We shall not achieve a permanently 
warless world, until large, intelligent and powerful minorities 
in India, China, Russia and other lands are disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Strange as that may sound in liberal ears to-day, 
it is fundamentally true. To be accurate, one should of course 
add that even then permanent peace may not be achieved. 
There must be not merely Christians but Christians with a 
conscience against war. There must be not merely numbers but 
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quality. This admission, however, should not blind us to the 
fact that there must first be numbers. There must first be 
powerful Christian minorities in all lands—at least that—before 
any permanent peace can be envisaged. 

Temporary peace of various sorts can be achieved at any 
time. Materialistic, communist Russia is as peaceful as a lamb 
to-day and wants nothing so much as to be let alone to develop. 
Disarmed Germany wanted every one else to disarm. Isolated 
America plans to save her souls and dollars by resolutely with- 
drawing from all entangling alliances, including the League of 
Nations, and by renouncing war. But when some vital issues 
arise, as given time they certainly will, the only thing which will 
prevent war is the existence of large minorities of Christians on 
both sides who place others first, who are Christ-like first and 
patriots afterwards, who will permit their own nation to lose 
that some other nation (which needs to) may gain, who value 
allegiance to Christ above allegiance to the State and who are 
citizens primarily of the universal kingdom of God. Such a 
minority does not now exist in any land, even in those where 
there are large numbers of Christians. The progressive formation 
of such groups in America and England is a hopeful sign. But 
the Christians of one or two nations alone cannot guarantee a 
permanent peace. The world must be made Christian. 

Should some one exclaim, ‘But surely you are not so fanatical 
as to believe that people of other religions cannot act unselfishly 
for peace,’ it would be answered that to date no strong nation, 
East or West, has been able to act unselfishly for peace; and that 
the chief indications of peace being placed above nationalism 
visible at the present time occur amongst a few Christian 
ministers and Christian people. Even Gandhi says that if his 
nation were fighting for its life, his pacifism might have to be 
reconsidered. It may indeed be that Christians will not be able 
to generate an international and inter-racial loyalty to Christ 
sufficient to hold them firm for peace in the compelling currents 
of modern nationalism. But apart from Christ there is in the 
world to-day no person or idea, loyalty to which will lead people 
to cast aside self-interest and the interest of their nation and work 
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for the common good over a long period of time when such 
action brings them harm. The world must become Christian 
before it can become brotherly and just. The establishment of 
strong Christian minorities, numbering tens of millions of souls, 
in China, India, Africa and other lands is a prerequisite to any 
genuine and permanent brotherhood, economic justice or peace. 
Expecting Christian habits in these regards from non-Christian 
majorities is an unchristian scheme and one destined to failure. 
The Christianization of men is an essential ingredient in the 
Christianization of society. 

Finally, making America Christian as the first step in making 
the world Christian is not only unchristian, it is un-Christlike. 
It assumes that what we are preaching is ‘Christian America.’ 
It imagines a foreign missionary some years hence saying with 
conviction: ‘Look at us. We have outlawed war. We have 
rubbed out race prejudice. We have eradicated poverty. That is 
what you ought to do too. We do this because we are Christians. 
You ought to become Christians too.’ That gospel will not win 
many followers. The Christian is not one who preaches himself. 
The Christian preaches Christ. 

The missionary preaches not the approximation but the 
ideal. Christian America, be it never so righteous, will ever re- 
main an approximation, of the earth earthy. It will always appear 
sinful to itself. It will always appear sinful to its critics. It will 
always solve its problems in the light of its own particular racial 
temperament and cultural history. A missionary cannot preach 
a Christian America. Christian Americans cannot be fools 
enough to want missionaries to point with pride to a ‘Christian’ 
country, for critics will always be present to prick the bubble of 
such pride by pointing in turn to the sub-Christian aspects of 

the ‘Christian’ country. India needs Christ whether Europe has 
Christ or not. China needs Christ whether America is able to 
solve her little Negro problem or not. Japan, faced with over- 
whelming economic and social problems, needs Christ whether 
England follows Him or not. The Redeemer is not Christian 
America. The Redeemer is Christ hanging on a Cross. He is the 
colossal figure which dominates the ages and spans the conti- 
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nents. The only Saviour is the heart of God broken from all 
eternity and manifested in Christ. 

The best thing we can do in the West toward bringing in the 
kingdom of God is to spread the Gospel. The best thing we can 
do toward making the West more Christian is to proclaim the 
Gospel of redemption and release, of peace and joy and love, to 
the four corners of the earth. Yes, of course, let us prosecute with 
vigour in our own lands the fight against these enemies of to-day 
on our doorstep: war, race prejudice and economic injustice. 
But let us remember that driving these evils off our doorstep is 
not enough. Their final defeat in the world depends on Chris- 
tianizing the nations of the world. There will be no ultimate 
solution without bringing men of all lands into active disciple- 
ship to Jesus Christ. There is no short cut. Let us then prosecute 
the active spread of the Gospel, the induction of large masses of 
people into churches, the establishment both of deep-seated 
loyalty to Christ and habits of regular communion with God-in- 
Christ amongst hosts of new Christians. Let us press forward 
with mass movements in India, with the five-year plan in China, 
with the kingdom of God movement. in Japan and with tribal 
conversions in Africa. Out of these Christian churches, in God’s 
good time, will come saints and prophets who, according to the 
need of the hour and the racial characteristics of their people, 
will wage war for God against not merely race prejudice and 
economic injustice, but also against scores of other sins which 
will occupy the stage in the days to come. Foreign missions are 
the vanguard of progress. They are thinking in world terms. 
They are meeting the problems of the day in the only way which 
will ultimately solve them. Foreign missions are the chief guaran- 
tee of eventual world peace. Foreign missions are the greatest 
blow now being struck for genuine brotherhood, as against racial 
discrimination. Foreign missions are the only serious attempt 
made by the Christian Church to bring economic justice to the 
depressed millions of Asia and Africa. Stand by foreign 
missions. 


D. A. McGavran 
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THE PUNJAB VILLAGE 


WIsDoM AND WASTE IN THE PUNJAB VILLAGE. By M. L. Dartinc. London: 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 1934. 


A* book written by Mr Darling on the Punjab village is worthy of 

consideration, as he is one of the well-known trio—Calvert, Darling 
and Strickland—who built up the vast fabric of co-operative credit associa- 
tions among the Punjab peasants and whose technical skill in the science of 
rural economics has a reputation extending far beyond the limits of India; 
and this book has the great value that besides containing a mass of material 
of use to the economic expert, it has also a charm and simplicity which 
cannot fail to make it interesting to the general reader. 

The book is a continuation of Rusticus Loquitur, published in 1930. 
Both books deal with tours on horseback through villages in various parts 
of the Punjab and give descriptions of the countryside, methods of agri- 
culture and life in the villages, diversified by records of conversations on 
all sorts of topics with men and women living in them. At the end of each 
volume is a recapitulation of the main features which have come under 
observation, and meditations upon the tendencies at work and the possi- 
bilities which the future holds in store for the village. Each volume is self- 
contained, in that in each there are surveys of conditions in villages of 
every distinct part of the Punjab, and the whole field of village life is 
covered. If there is a difference, it is that the meditations at the close of the 
first book, written before the full effect of the universal collapse of prices 
of agricultural produce had been felt, dealt in particular with the reaction 
of the new light of political and social change on the old light of customary 
life in the village; while the latter, written after bitter experience of the 
disasters of the world depression, concentrates on its economic future. 

This book is in every respect fit to rank with Young’s Travels in France 
and Cobbett’s Rural Rides, with the following important differences. Useful 
as Young’s book is to students of conditions leading up to the French 
Revolution, his light and shade suffer in some measure from the inevitable 
inaccuracy of a hasty study of so large a foreign field; while Cobbett, with 
all his love and knowledge of rural England, spoils his picture of it by 
reiterated propaganda against a school of politicians and financiers whom 
he disliked. Mr Darling on the other hand writes in understanding sym- 
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pathy, without a trace of the animus of any particular school, of a country 
and people which he has closely observed for thirty years. A special 
importance attaches to his study of the present time, when political, social 
and economic change are assailing the foundations of a life in India which 
seemed at one time well-nigh immutable. 

The Indian village community of North-West India is of great anti- 
quity and dates back to a day when the village was self-sufficient for the 
simple needs of its people. It derived strength from a convention of mutual 
help and interdependence within the village, resting on a special structure 
of society and unwritten codes of duties and obligations. Its economics 
had a background of religion and custom for their sanctions. If in some 
instances religion came to be perverted by superstitious growths so as to 
act as a parasite on its well-being (e.g. the exactions of the pirs, the holy 
men of the western Punjab), and if custom in some cases hardened so as 
to prove a canker on its life (e.g. regarding jewellery, extravagant expendi- 
ture on domestic ceremonies, seclusion of women, codes of honour involv- 
ing blood feuds or faction feeling), the system was sufficiently rooted in 
the eternal verities to have enabled it to weather the storms of famine, 
pestilence, tyrannies and wars in past ages and in more recent times, and, 
in spite of the handicap of almost complete dependence on primary 
products, small holdings and exiguous margins of subsistence, to survive 
with surprising resilience the world-wide economic depression with its 
unexampled reactions on agricultural countries. 

The new light from the West, with its claims of knowledge, reason, 
freedom and greater individual well-being, must no doubt be called in to 
purge the village of evil and wasteful habits; its conquests of nature by 
science are clearly required if the growth of the population is not to out- 
strip that of the means of subsistence. At the same time, there is the danger 
that any attempt to be over-hasty or too sweeping in measures for sub- 
stituting the new light for the old may cause the village to drag its anchors 
and drift at its peril. Independence may be purchased at too high a price 
if it entails the disappearance of interdependence and reverence. Deep 
down, the villager feels this; for the blaze of the new light from the West 
has round it dark shadows of intense individualism and materialism 
among men and nations. The clouds of ignorance, poverty, suffering and 
ill-health, of the tyrannies of bad customs and unwise superstitions may be 
thick in the Punjab village, but somewhere in the centre of its being there 
still shines, however feebly, the old light—for the moment almost wholly 
obscured in parts of the West—of respect for things connected with 
religious belief and for neighbourly feeling and obligation. 


GEOFFREY DE MOoONTMORENCY 
CAMBRIDGE 
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MEMORIES OF AN INDIAN BISHOP 


INDIA THROUGH A BisHop’s Diary: MEMORIES OF AN INDIAN DIOCESE BY ITS 
First Bishop. By Eyre CuatTerton, D.D. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1935. 


Lo are many Indias. What kind does one see ‘through a bishop’s 

diary’? In the case of most bishops what is seen inevitably is mainly 
the British aliens in the land against a background of temples and jungles 
and palaces and a dim multitude of the real inhabitants. Inevitably this is 
so, for the bishop’s primary care is in most cases for ‘our own people.’ 
There is abundant evidence in this book that Bishop Chatterton discharged 
this duty as a true ‘father in God.’ It cannot have been he who moved 
a venerable missionary to say, ‘He that taketh a bishop into his bosom 
taketh a scorpion.’ Neither his humanity nor his humour have been 
drained out of him by his official position. He can shoot tigers and play, 
it is evident, a remarkably good game of tennis, and yet never forget or 
neglect his central business. The book is full of evidence, never obtruded, 
but manifest to anyone who can read between the lines of what is written, 
of the faithfulness and zeal and kindliness with which this bishop guided 
and tended his diocese. 

Inevitably, because of his position in the Church, Bishop Chatterton 
has much to say of those in authority, from the King and Queen, the Prince 
of Wales and the late Crown Prince of Germany downwards. One gathers, 
though he never says so, that he beat the last-named at tennis. Perhaps his 
most interesting revelation is his account of the reason, according to an 
Indian newspaper, why at the coronation durbar the King and Queen 
did not ride into Delhi on an elephant. It seems that in ancient days, 
when the emperors were Hindus or Muslims, only a very holy Brahman 
or Sayid might act as mahout. The Indian editor understood, we are told, 
that there was no lack of sanctity among the Indian bishops; what was 
unfortunately lacking was a bishop who combined sanctity with ability 
to sit in proper fashion ‘behind the elephant’s ears’ and skill at the same 
time to steer it on its dignified course. 

But Bishop Chatterton did not move in these circles only. He had been 
an ordinary missionary before he was raised to the purple, and it is evident 
that he never lost this interest. One can see that he was specially drawn to 
the Gonds, an aboriginal race whose history he has written in his Story of 
Gondwana. He gives us also vivid glimpses of such notable figures as 
Nehemiah Goreh, leaning on a wooden cross as he preaches in the bazar; 
of ‘the tall, commanding figure’ of Sadhu Sundar Singh; of that gracious 
saint, Canon Rivington of Betgeri-Gadag, who died in 1933 after fifty- 
five years of service without once visiting his native land. 
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Such a book as this reveals no notable achievement but rather the 
faithful fulfilment of many ordinary duties. And yet surely to have fulfilled 
them faithfully in such varied spheres is in itself a notable achievement. 


NicoL MAcNICcOL 
EDINBURGH 





TAYUMANAVAR 


Diz HyMNEN Des TAYUMANAVAR: Texte zur Gottesmystik des Hinduismus. 


Aus dem Tamil iibersetzt von ARNO LEHMANN. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
RM 9 und RM 11. 1935. 


WEEN the two first royal Danish missionaries arrived at Tranquebar 

in South India in 1706, they found that the religion of the people 
in general was a rather debased form of Hinduism, idolatry and super- 
stition being the most prominent characteristics. That may have been 
true to a great extent, but what possibility was still left for a religious 
revival is shown in the life of Tayumanavar, whose poems now appear 
for the first time in the West in a complete translation, made by a young 
German missionary who has just finished his first term of service in 
India. With regard to the date of Tayumanavar there is practical unani- 
mity, in contrast to most prominent personalities in Indian religion. 
Lehmann is in favour of the years 1704-42. 

Tayumanavar, saint and singer of Saivism, is still a living force in 
his native country, the central part of the Tamil Nad. His poems are 
popular even amongst non-Hindus, which no doubt is due to his tolerance 
of other religions, though he is quite sure of the pre-eminence of his own. 
Being himself a staunch Saiva Siddhantist, his special aim was to bring 
about a synthesis of Siddhanta and Vedanta, which might be expressed 
in his words: ‘God and the Soul are neither one nor two.’ As other bhaktas, 
he builds altogether on the arul (grace) of God, and this arul is made 
available to the prepared souls by the guru, who may be God Himself 
(in a vision), a supernatural being or a man. The company of disciples 
or servants of Siva have also a great importance, being at the same time the 
object of arul and at the service of the would-be bhakta. 

A translation—even if, like this one, true to the original—can naturally 
never reproduce the glowing intensity of the religious fervour of the singer. 
Nevertheless, this book is indispensable for all western students of South 
Indian religion. It would have been a boon if the translator in his intro- 
duction had given also a glossary of the most important key-words of 
Tayumanavar’s religious language. In order to avoid misunderstanding he 
only says that arul is not the same as grace in the Christian sense. This 
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book might be considered one in the series issued by Professor H. W. 
Schomerus (also a former missionary in India), beginning with the 
learned volume on Caiva-Siddhanta in 1912. Manikka-Vasaga (1923) and 
Sivaitische Heiligenlegenden (1925) give the background to this book. 
PauL SANDEGREN 
STOCKHOLM 





INDIAN MYSTICISM AND ETHICS 


Dre WELTANSCHAUUNG DER INDISCHEN DENKER: MysTIK UND ETHIK. Von 
Apert ScHwe!tzerR, D.theol., Dr phil., Dr med. Miinchen: Beck. 
RM 3.80 und RM 65. 1935. 


HATEVER Albert Schweitzer, so widely known as theologian, 
philosopher and medical missionary, has to say always deserves 
attention, for it is always something out of the ordinary. In order to judge 


his latest book one must consider what he is aiming at. Dr Schweitzer is_, 


not aiming at giving an exhaustive presentation of the historical develop- 
ment of the Indian philosophy of life, but rather at reminding us anew of, 
and confirming, his own well-known philosophical position. 

He begins his argument with the statement that mysticism is ‘der Art 
nach vollendete Art von Weltanschauung’—a complete kind of philosophy 
according to its genus. But the form which India has given it contains the 
flaw of world-and-life denial, and is therefore non-ethical. Indian thinkers 
have not been able to rid themselves of this world-and-life denial, but on 
the other hand have become constrained to make concessions to world- 
and-life affirmation. It is extraordinarily interesting, and most deserving 
of attention for missionary discussions with Hinduism, to see how 
Schweitzer illustrates the contradiction (for example, regarding the 
Upanishad epoch) which exists between the Brahman-Atman doctrine 
and that of reincarnation, and later the character of the Jain and Buddhist 
ethic, the latter also in its later development in India, China, Tibet, 
Mongolia and Japan (which is no ethic of active love), to Sankara’s doctrine 
of dualism and to the Law of Manu. 

For the most part, the world-and-life affirmation triumphs, and with 
it the ethic of so-called Hinduism, especially in bhakti mysticism. While 
the Bhagavad-gita—like Buddha—only demands ‘a kind disposition, free 
from hate, as evidence of inward freedom from the world,’ later bhakti 
mysticism grants men the attainment of their perfecting and final release 
through active life. And, according to Dr Schweitzer, the members of the 
modern Indian school of thought have freed themselves still more from 
world-and-life denial. It is remarkable that Gandhi is not taken into 
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account here. But with him it is only a matter of the first stage in an 
ethical world-and-life affirmation. India must indeed pass through ‘the 
vale of reality,’ but dare not, like Europe, remain there. For ‘a true and 
world philosophy and one worth having emerges not from an under- 
standing of the world, but only from the essence and range of ethics.’ 

Every missionary to India should study this book; he can learn much 
from it for his exposition of Indian thought. But in one thing, which is one 
of Dr Schweitzer’s chief points, the missionary should not follow him: in 
my judgment Dr Schweitzer goes too far in the making of ethics absolute, 
and so jeopardizes it. In opposition to Dr Schweitzer’s view that mysticism 
must emerge from-ethics, the missionary to India would do well to con- 
sider whether, according to New Testament point of view, ethics must not 
emerge from pistis (faith), which is quite different from mysticism. India 
will hardly be helped by substituting a mysticism founded on ethics for 
her former non-ethical mysticism. If India learns pistis in the New Testa- 
ment sense, then only will she have the ethic after which—as Dr Schweitzer 
so impressively shows—she is yearning but which she has not yet been 
able to find. 


H. W. ScHOMERUS 
HALLE 





THE INDIANS 


Die Inper. Von ALFons VATH, S.J. (Geschichte der fiihrenden Vélker, Bd. 28.) 
Freiburg: Herder. M. 7.60; M. 9.40; M. 11.60. 1934. 


5 teatro a man knows nothing, something or much about India 

he will find this book a real help. It is a kind of Indian encyclo- 
pedia, the main substance being the political history through the ages 
down to our time; but it is far from being a tedious history book. Along 
with the political history it gives a clear insight into the growth of state and 
society, of religion and the arts, of literature and education, of Indian 
thinking and Indian living. 

The value of all those special studies is gratefully acknowledged, and 
it should be said how important it is to have a view of all the different 
branches of Indian life together, every branch in its proper place on 
the trunk, and every one growing under different conditions as time 
goes on. 

The reader feels that the author knows and loves India well and dearly. 
All the information given is reliable and the opinions expressed are well- 
founded and well-baianced. The index is better and more comprehensive 
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than is the case in many books. This work, therefore, is gladly recom- 
mended both to those who want to know the Indians and those who think 
they already know them and their history. It deserves a wide circulation, 
not only in mission circles. 
ARNO LEHMANN 
DRESDEN 





CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO 


Cnaos IN Mexico: The Conflict of Church and State. By Cuartes S. MAcFarR- 
LAND. New York: Harper. $2.00. 1935. 


pene is the most original and radical country in the western 

world. The revolution which began in 1910, antedating the world 
war and the series of social and political transformations which that 
catastrophe brought in its train, is the first great social revolution of the 
twentieth century. Mexico to-day provides students of political science 
with a representative expression of the working out of the totalitarian 
principle in a modern state; it provides all who are concerned with Chris- 
tian missions with abundant food for reflection as to the immediate future 
of Christianity in such states, and the missionary policy which, in view 
of the totalitarian trend, it would be advisable to pursue in countries so 
far unaffected by it. - 

Dr Macfarland’s book is of great value to the student of Christianity 
in the world of to-day because it is an attempt to describe and appraise 
what lies at the heart of the Mexican scene. While the title is unfortunate, 
because the course of events in Mexico is the expression of a unique but 
clearly defined dialectic in the national life, the book supplies the reader 
with a compendium of data and a series of points of view—the latter being 
textual statements of representative persons—which will help him towards 
an appreciation of Mexico’s problems. It should be borne in mind that 
in the intervening months since the book was published, the revolutionary 
process in Mexico has entered upon a new phase with the elimination 
from power of General Calles and a number of his satraps. But, as the 
main attitude of the Mexican Government towards religion, and in par- 
ticular towards the historic Church in Mexico, has not basically altered, 
the information contained in this book does not cease to be valuable. 
Its perusal will be a good preparation for appreciating the recently pub- 
lished religious survey of Mexico by Sr Baez Camargo and Mr K. G. 
Grubb. 


Joun A. Mackay 
New York 
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THE AFRICAN TO-DAY 


Tue Arrican To-pay. By DiepricH WESTERMANN. Foreword by Lord Lugard. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. $2.50. 1934. 

FUHRUNG UND ERFAHRUNG IN 40 JAHRIGEM MIssIONSDIENST. Bd. 1. Von ERNST 
JouanssEN. Bethel bei Bielefeld: Anstalt Bethel. M. 4.50. 1933. 


R WESTERMANN’S book stands out from other modern literature 
on Africa by reason of the personality of the writer and the relation 
of the book to the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures, under the auspices of which it is published. Dr Westermann’s 
experience as a missionary of the North German Missionary Society 
among the Ewe of West Africa, as professor of African languages at Berlin 
University and as director of the above Institute, has enabled him to 
understand African problems, both in theory and practice, from more 
points of view than most other men can have had. His book gives the 
results of his activities in African matters in the smallest possible space. 
It is instructive and stimulating, and also a pleasure to read on account 
of its continual reference to the realities of daily life. 

Dr Westermann’s statements gain added weight because they reflect 
the policy of the International Institute. He presents results of former 
investigations in widely differing fields, in order to show what the Insti- 
tute’s research work has been and in what directions solutions of still 
undetermined questions are to be sought. 

The first chapter (‘Anthropology and Practical Work in Africa’) shows 
that the special task of the Institute is to solve the problems which have 
arisen from the present changing situation among the African tribes. 
The observations on the Negro’s mind (chap. 111) lead the Institute to 
ask how its work can further the enrichment of the Negro’s life; more 
exactly: ‘On what system must the education of the African be based to 
transform him from a purely receptive creature to a productive man with 
a cultural character of his own?’ To the more weighty questions with which 
the Institute is concerned belong those changes in the structure of African 
society caused by economic conditions. The alliance between missionary 
experience and scientific fact has proved especially fruitful in dealing 
with problems of family life. Whatever was of value in the former social 
order of the African; whatever is destined to disappear as untenable under 
the influx of European civilization; the case where the old is to be replaced 
by the new and the new can and must be evolved organically from the 
old—all this has been most carefully considered and examined, and 
provides the greatest stimulus to further research in the realm of African 
family life and the changes it is going through to-day. Here, as in other 
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places in the book, emphasis is laid on the need for the Native himself 
to have a much larger share than heretofore in this research. 

To the question of what form of colonial government is best adapted 
to both black and white the author declares (as was to be expected) for 
indirect rule, but with a new emphasis on the absolute necessity of the 
chief’s authority for any sound building up of African society. 

Chapter 1x (“The Supernatural World’), which is of great importance 
for missionary or student of religion, gains by the author’s having avoided 
as far as possible the use of the technical terms of religious psychology 
or theology. He describes the religious beliefs and sentiments of the 
African from the point of view of the African’s own consciousness. But 
from that he leads one on to an objective examination, which gives this 
chapter added value for scientific investigation. 

On the subject of education, Dr Westermann takes much the same 
line as The Remaking of Man in Africa. The decisive work is to be done 
in the village school. Instruction through the mother tongue is a sine qua 
non; therefore greater efforts than heretofore must be made by missionary 
and teacher to master the vernacular. The educational importance of the 
Christian congregation for the life of the individual as well as of the 
community is stressed. Of the more value to-day because it is so often 
overlooked is the significance of the Christian congregation as a com- 
munity with a character of its own in the midst of non-Christian 
surroundings. 

The last two chapters examine the total effect of European-American 
civilization on Africa. It is made plain that these influences cannot be 
defined either as purely progressive or as purely destructive. With regard 
to race conflict, Dr Westermann considers the only solution to lie in the 
retaining by the superior race of its pre-eminence but only by accepting 
responsibility for the black race. The present position of the African is 
looked at from the standpoint that he has, by divine as well as by human 
right, a claim to live—that is, to live in his own way. But at the same time, 
his life must necessarily not be divergent from but in harmony with that 
of other races. How to reconcile the two is convincingly demonstrated. 

Dr Johanssen’s book contains the same fundamental ideas as Dr 
Westermann’s, but is written from the auto-biographical point of view. 
It describes the author’s youth, his joining the mission, association with 
Friedrich von Bodelschwingh—the leader of the Bethel Institute—and 
his missionary work in Usambara. The second volume will deal with 
his work in Ruanda up to the war ; the third, with work after the war.* 

The author not only describes his missionary experiences, which are 


1 Vol. 11 (just issued) was nearly completed by Dr. Johanssen before his death in 1934. 
Vol. 111 will be written from notes left by him.—Eb. 
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of great interest, but constantly states the principles on which he worked 
and the problems which the actual life of the African of to-day presents 
to the proclamation of the Gospel. Dr Johanssen’s thought and views were, 
on the whole, those of the typical German missionary. He agreed in the 
main with Bruno Gutmann in regard to the ‘nation-hood’ of the African 
and the effect on it of the incoming European civilizatien, although he 
differed from him in certain points. 

Dr Johanssen’s personality was much too independent for him to be 
merely a typical missionary. He had thought out afresh the principles 
behind and beneath the many questions raised by preaching the Gospel 
and founding a Church among a pagan people. He feared the cut-and-dried 
methods which would organize the whole on European lines, from the 
founding of a mission station to the introduction of fixed salaries and 
church taxes; and he opposed with all his might the paralysing influence 
of what is merely mechanical. His strong individuality, great gifts, love 
for the African and discerning mind made him for many years the 
leading personality in the Bethel Mission. 

One cannot here adequately express the wealth of missionary experi- 
ence and insight into the life of both pagan and Christian Africans which 
this book offers. It should be studied by missionaries still in their first 
term of work, but the constant references to questions of method would 
make its study stimulating also to students of mission theory. 


S. Knak 
BERLIN 





SALVATION 


Tue IpgA OF SALVATION IN THE WorRLD’s RELIGIONS. By J. W. Parker, B.D. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 1935. 


MCE than thirty years ago, J. A. Macculloch, in Comparative 

Theology, pointed out that the study of Christian theology could 
no longer be carried out in a vacuum, isolated from the great ethnic faiths. 
In the meantime our knowledge of the world’s great religions has vastly 
increased, and the time will come when the whole field of theology will be 
surveyed from the comparative standpoint. Mr Parker has made a be- 
ginning by giving us a comparative study of the idea of salvation. Since he 
has to deal with religions so disparate as Buddhism and Christianity he is 
compelled to work with a ‘reduced’ conception of salvation, which he 
defines as ‘the process or processes which result in a state of consciousness 
which feels and knows that dangers can be and are averted, and inward 
peace and security attained.’ He finds four main types of salvation in the 
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religions of the world: salvation from pressing material wants, salvation 
from the dread of evil powers, salvation which is release from life and 
salvation from sin. Next follows a chapter on the new way of life into 
which men are brought by salvation. The book concludes with a chapter 
on the idea of an incarnate God as the bringer of salvation, in which it is 
insisted that Christ is able to meet all soteriological needs of humanity— 
but only if He is fully divine. 

Mr Parker has done a valuable piece of pioneer work. His preface is 
so modest and disarming that it may seem ungracious to criticize his work. 
His book is not so much defective as limited in its range. The subject is, 
of course, capable of almost indefinite extension, and he had a perfect 
right to prescribe his own limits. But the student of religions should be 
warned that Mr Parker rarely goes back to sources. His numerous quota- 
tions are far too often second-hand. His main source-book is Moore’s 
History of Religions. ‘There is little or no evidence that he has delved 
deeply into the history of any one religion. There is only one quotation, 
and that at second-hand, from the Theratherigatha, which is a most valu- 
able source for the concept of salvation in early Buddhism, and his com- 
ment on this quotation is unsatisfactory. In view of the strenuous nature 
of the Buddhist system of mind-training, it is misleading to say of the 
glowing description which two Arhats give of their state of mind after 
attaining Nirvana, that it is only ‘a poetic glorification of laziness.’ If Mr 
Parker had read through the English translation of the Theratherigatha, 
he could not have carried away that impression. Nor is it made sufhi- 
ciently clear that there is no room for the concept of divine grace in early 
Buddhism. It is due, no doubt, to the limits he set for himself that his 
treatment of the dread of evil powers and of nana marga in Hinduism 
is too brief to be adequate. 

There are some things which Mr Parker would have expressed rather 
differently if he had lived for a time in the East. Most missionaries reading 
his book will wish that it had more to say about the experience of salvation; 
but he may rightly point out that the subject he has taken is the idea of 
salvation. This explains why at times he seems a little remote from the 
actualities of the religious life. Doctrines and the personal experiences of 
religion are not the same thing. 

The style is as a rule easy and flowing, but there are a number of 
slipshod sentences. The following sentence, for example, ought to be 
rewritten: “The ancient Aryans who worshipped the great objects of nature 
as living deities thought they could be offended in the same sort of way as 
other simple races have understood sin.’ 


A. C. UNDERWOOD 


Rawpon CoLiece, LEeps 
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MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION 


CO-OPERATION AND THE WorRLD Mission. By Jonn R. Morr. New York: Inter- 


national Missionary Council. $1.00. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 2s. 1935. 


ConsPECTUS OF CO-OPERATIVE MIssIONARY ENTERPRISES. By CHARLES H. Fans 


and HeLen Davis. New York and London: International Missionary 
Council. $1.25. §8. 1935. 


D* MOTT said, at the recent committee meeting of the Inter- 

national Missionary Council, that this, his latest book, was the 
smallest and the most important that he had written. It is a short and 
extraordinarily powerful statement of the case for co-operation between the 
Christian forces in the face of the world task, of the lessons of failure 
and the secrets of success. The present reviewer is not easily moved to 
dithyramb by a book on co-operation, a subject which for him is crambe 
repetita. But Dr Mott, who has spoken on this subject more often than he 
can want to remember, has succeeded in writing something of great force 
and power; the first chapter, in particular, is of quite unusual value. It is 
the kind of thing that ought to be read with care over and over again, for 
into it is compressed much of the wisdom painfully acquired by its author 
over a lifetime of missionary service throughout the world. 

The case for closer co-operation is, indeed, unanswerable. So is the 
case against war, but we go on having it. Dr Mott does wisely, therefore, 
to eschew completely what one might call the argument from expediency. 
That a more coherent policy among the Christian bodies would be ex- 
pedient ought to be manifest to anyone, but it is not by such considera- 
tions that we make progress. There are two things to do. First, we must 
get a clearer grasp of the situation in which we find ourselves, and go on 
facing it until it forces us to see that our complacent. acquiescence in 
paralysing division will not do. Secondly, we must realize that the call to 
closer co-operation with other Christians is essentially a religious call. 
It is not a matter of convenience and efficiency and saving money; it is 
the mind of Christ enlightening us, the love of Christ compelling us. In 
all this Dr Mott’s little book will be found not only profoundly satisfactory, 
but both moving and judging to most of his readers. One hopes that it will 
be read carefully by members of mission boards, missionaries and leaders 
in the younger churches, as widely as possible. 

The accompanying book contains a wealth of information about the 
actual mechanism of co-operation throughout the world and about the 
institutions in which co-operation exists. Full information is here to be 
found about all the bodies that make up the International Missionary 
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Council and about all the union institutions, great and small, in the 
mission field. (Will the authors please note that four errors are made on 
p. 13 about the staff of the Council and of this Review?) In a future edition 
it would be well if rather fuller headings were given when the different 
institutions are described. Special economy of title is used with the 
institutions in India, for example, ‘Wilson College (India),’ ‘St John’s 
College (India).’ A reader who did not know these colleges would have to 
search the following paragraphs to discover where they were situated. 
WILLIAM PaTON 
New York 





SOCIAL ACTION IN MISSIONS 


ETHICAL IssUES CONFRONTING WorRLD CHRISTIANS. By DANIEL JOHNSON 
FLEMING. New York: International Missionary Council. $2.00. 1935. 


pierce FLEMING has gathered together some lively questions 

on the economic, national, racial, cultural and religious issues that 
must be seriously faced by the missionary enterprise if the Church is to 
hold its place as a redemptive force in human society. Where and how did 
you get the funds you are spending for Christian work? What about the 
difference in standards of living? Shall world Christians take the oath of 
allegiance as a consideration of receiving passports and shall they accept 
armed protection from their government at home? What of their relation 
to the governments and political systems under which they work; can they 
be ‘guests’ and yet work directly for reform? Is it their business to impose 
their own culture upon those with whom they live? Shall they teach birth 
control because of over-population? 

What shall world Christians do toward solving the race problem? Can 
they get rid of their superiority complex? What about the pressing question 
of religious liberty—do we know what it means and are we well organized 
in the defence of minorities? And what of proselytizing—when is it right, 
when wrong, and when shall we begin rethinking our methods? 

Questions of this nature the author discusses dispassionately and sug- 
gestively. He does not try to settle the problems faced; rather does he seek 
to clarify the issues and to suggest lines of study. It is evident that he is 
more interested in presenting the ethical issues confronting us, in recalling 
pertinent experiences, and in challenging us to do our own thinking than in 
propagandizing for any particular outcome. 

Naturally many of us will be interested in the chapter on ‘World 
Christians and Economic Reconstruction.’ What can be done and what 
should not be attempted by missions are brought before us. There are 
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bounds beyond which a foreigner may not go, yet ‘one can hardly take the 
absolute position that the practical application of Christian principles to 
the social and economic order should always be left to the Christians who 
are native to the country in which they live.’ Missions can present specific 
programs in economic reconstruction; they can enunciate certain Christian 
principles; they can provide for searching study and analysis from the 
Christian point of view; they can influence public opinion and they can 
participate in non-controversial, constructive action. 

Dr Fleming remarks that ‘about the most urgent task of the Church is 
an inside one’: winning the acceptance and encouraging the embodiment 
of Christian social principles in the constituency of the Church itself. 


The missionary enterprise has a perfect right to speak and act as an evangel- 
istic agency, for this is an expression of the average conviction of the Church; but 
when it comes to specific programs of social and economic reconstruction, the 
missionary enterprise in its corporate capacity as an agency of the Church can 
scarcely go further than the Church itself. Loyal individuals and minority groups, 


however, within the missionary enterprise should be given a chance to live, work 
and witness. 


The book has a cleansing and rededicating effect upon the reader. One 
is lifted to ethical heights from which he gets a commanding view not only 
of the ground traversed in the past (with traditional attitudes and prac- 
tices) but also of the new moral objectives which every world Christian 
should set before himself. We come face to face with our own shortcomings, 
and though conscious of much of that ‘insincerity, hypocrisy and secret 
disloyalty to professed ideals which cuts the nerve of effective influence,’ 


we yet want to keep the book handy for constant reference—and as a guide 
to action. 


Enocu F. BE 
BosTON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The China Christian Year Book, 1934-1935. Nineteenth Issue. Edited 
by Frank Rawlinson, D.D. End-paper map. (Shanghai: Christian Litera- 
ture Society. Obtainable London: Livingstone Press. 7s. 6d. 1935.) This 
hardy biennial grows a new shoot or two with every appearance; this year 
we welcome a map and also an index of all places mentioned in the text; 
there is also a section devoted to missionary deaths from January 1st, 1930 
to July 18th, 1935 (as far as they could be ascertained), including the 
cause of death; the total is 364. The seven first parts of the book deal 
respectively with national life, religious life, missions and missionaries, 
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education, social work, medical work, literature; part 8 consists of appen- 
dices; in each part there are from two to twelve chapters. All the contri- 
butors (of whom about one-third are Chinese) have first-hand knowledge 
and experience. There is a chronological table of ‘principal events’ from 
January 1934 to April 1935, and an editorial ‘interpretative introduction’ 
which is not the least useful section of the volume. An immense amount 
of information is gathered into the framework sketched above; and not 
only facts but deductions and comments of much value. The reviewer’s 
one regret is that the section on China of the annual survey published in 
this issue (pp. 17-29) was in type before this year book appeared. She 
would unblushingly have used it as a quarry. 
M. M. U. 


Thinking Missions with Christ. By Samuel M. Zwemer. (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House. $1.00 and $1.50. 1935.) Dr 
Zwemer is in line with those who desire to think out afresh the motive 
and message of missions; he emphasizes the need to think conclusively— 
‘in black and white, not in gray,’ as he expresses it. But he is opposed to 
the sort of re-thinking associated with the Laymen’s Inquiry movement— 
for example, to the theory of ‘sharing—and impresses on us that no 
foundation for missions other than the faith of our fathers can be deemed 
secure. Those especially who are troubled by modern thought and new 
missionary theories will find comfort and strength in. Dr Zwemer’s faith 


and reasoning. 
M. M. U. 


A Serious Aspect of the Abyssinian Situation. By J. J. Cooksey. Map. 
Statistics. (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1s. 1935.) The chief 
value of this small handbook lies in the chapter describing modern 
missions in Abyssinia and the statistical tables at the end. These give those 
details for which people are asking at the present critical time. The 
serious aspect of the situation, to the author, is the possibility, in the 
event of increased Italian influence in Abyssinia, of limitations being 
imposed on evangelical Christianity. 


M. M. U. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue publication of the annual survey in this issue has reduced the space 
available for articles and book reviews. Readers will be glad to have from 
the Rev. WILLIAM PaTON the reasons, reached at the meeting of the 
committee of the International Missionary Council at Northfield, for 
planning three years of study leading up to a meeting of the Council 
in 1938. 


The Rev. D. A. McGavran, B.D., Ph.D., is a missionary of the 
Indian mission of the Disciples of Christ, who has worked in the Central 
Provinces for about twelve years. His article is timely. There are always 
with us those who object to the missionary work of the Church; if one 
weapon of attack becomes blunt from much use, they are not slow to 
choose another; and it is all to the good to examine the fundamental 
reason for the cry, ‘make the West Christian first.’ 


Writers of book reviews are: Sir GEOFFREY DE MONTMORENCY, a 
former Governor of the Punjab; the Rev. Nico: Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., 
missionary, scholar and writer on India; the Rev. PauL SANDEGREN, an 
assistant secretary of the Church of Sweden Mission and a former mis- 
sionary in India; Professor D.Theol. H. W. ScHomerus, of Halle Univer- 
sity, also a former missionary and student of Indian religions; Missionar 
ARNO LEHMANN, also a former worker in India, of the Leipzig Mission, 
now Missions inspector of the Sdchsische Hauptmissionsverein of Dresden; 
the Rev. Jonn A. Mackay, a Secretary of the Foreign Missions Board 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; Dr Srecrriep Knak, Missions- 
director of the Berlin Mission; the Rev. A. C. UNDERWoop, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of Rawdon College, Leeds, a former missionary in India; and the 
Rev. Enocu F. Bett, Editor of The Missionary Herald at Home and 


Abroad, the magazine of the Congregational and Christian Churches of 
America. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 152. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE | PAGE 

I. History al VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
II. Missionary BIOGRAPHY MISSIONARIES . : ’ . 
Ill. THe SENDING COUNTRIES ard VIII. MIssIONARY METHODS ‘ . 150 
IV. Tue Lanps oF THE YOUNGER IX. Tug YouNGER CHURCHES . 150 
CHURCHES . 147 X. Comiry, Co-operATION AND Unity 1 50 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NOoOn- 


|. SE. 
Ja 147; China, 147; South-East eect 147; 
aia, CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 151 


India, 148; Central fee. & ny Near East and | 





North Africa, 148; eral, 149; West | Primitive, Reli f R li 
Agta, 1493 ; a aod C Central = so stag § South | of China, Ano Relighes a i isis . jpmadiica, 
= Pacific, 149; The Jews, 149; Fields . | ald Lane tlh pres 9 pai tat orgs 

49. 

| XII. Socta, AND Po.iticaL RELATIONS 
V. Works oF REFERENCE . ; - 149 OF MISSIONS . - 
VI. THeoryY AND eeerma OF —_— XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL .) 28 
SIONS . + 150| XIV. New Missionary MaGazines : 1 

I. History History of Missionary Societies 
JESUITS AT THE — or Pexinc. C. W.| BY PATIENCE AND THE Worp: THE Srory OF 
Allan. Plates. p. Shanghai: Kelly| THE Moravian Missions. Samuel King 
& Walsh. $7. e pe oF ay egan Paui.| Hutton. 262 pp. London: Hodder & 
158. Stoughton. 5s. 1935. 3. 


A contios bi history of an interesting period. 


INITIATION DES MiIsSIONS f&TRANGERES EN 
COLONIE FRANGAISE. ea from Propos 


Missionnaires. 79 ndon: World 
Dominion Press. Paris : : Société des Missions 
Evangéliques. Frs 3.50. 1935. 2. 





A review is in preparation. 


De WERELDZENDING DER BROEDERGEMEENTE. 
P. M. Legéne. 96 pp. Zeist: Zendings- 
genootschap. fo.50. 1935. 3a. 

A popular history of Moravian missions. 


ABAYTE ; OR, Eruropia’s PLEA: A RECORD OF 
MIssIONARY BEGINNINGS IN ETHIOPIA, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE S.I.M. T. A 
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Lambie. 
Society. 6d. 


Tue Story or Firry Years. Carrie T. Burritt. | 


31 pp. London: 
1935. 4: 


213 pp. Mya ger: Ind. : 
Press. $1. 935: 
A brief Shier re) elt Methodist missions. 


See also 8a (German Mission Council). 


Light and Life 


ll. Missionary Biography 


THe MAKING OF A PIONEER: Percy MATHER | 
or CENTRAL Asia. Mildred Cable and | 
Francesca French. 288 pp. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 1935. 6. 


THe TRIUMPH OF JOHN AND Betty Stam. 
Mrs Howard Taylor. Portraits. vii+127 pp. 
London: China Inland Mission. 2s. 6d. 
I 

lt record of the lives and death of these 

two young modern martyrs, and the saving of 

their child. 


See also 42 (E. Johanssen). 


lll. The Sending Countries 


THE FURTHERANCE OF THE GOSPEL. William 
Owen Carver, Th.D., LL.D. 146 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Sunday School Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 60 cents. 
1935. &. 

y text-book for Sunday-school workers, 
describing the reason, conduct, message and 
method of missions. 

+De DuitscHe ZeENpDINGs-RaaD, 1885-1935. 
Joh. Rauws. TZM, 1935 (5), 400-2. 8a. 

German Missionary ‘Council from 1885-1935. 


+DIE KRITISCHE LAGE DER DEUTSCHEN EVAN- 


GELISCHEN MiIsSIONEN. Julius Richter. 
NAMZ, 1935 (Okt.), 329-38. 9. 


See also 79 (Myth and Gospel). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

Tue SINO-JAPANESE CONTROVERSY AND THE 
Leacug oF Nations. W. W. Willoughby. 
733 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
$5. London: Oxford University Press. 

23s. 39 935. 10. 
iled account of the course of the con- 
soeedey, with many quotations from relevant 
documents. Arguments on both sides are pre- 


sented. The part played by the U.S.A. is 
reviewed. 

Japan IN Crisis: AN ENGLISHMAN’s Im- 
PRESSIONS. H. Vere Redman. 223 pp 


London: Allen & Unwin. 6s. 1935. II. 
Letters written from Japan between 1931-35. 

Approves of an Anglo-Japanese alliance recog- 

Ene a Japanese Monroe doctrine in the Far 
t 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Religious Tract | ¢JAPAN’s New Ovurtposts. 
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Willard Price. 
regs Magazine (N.Y.), 1935 (Oct.), 536- 
46. 12. 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FUKUZAWA YUKICHI. 


Trans. by Eiichi Kiyooka. 388 pp. 
Hokuseido Press. ¥4. 1934. 13. 

Mr Fukuzawa, founder of the Keio University, 
was one of the pioneer leaders in the modern 


Tokyo : 


| westernization of Japan. 
} 
AT THE GaTE oF ASIA. 


Foy Johnson Farmer. 
120 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
40 cents. 1935. 14. 

A mission study book on the work in Japan of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 


See also 56-8 (Year Books) ; 81-3 (Shinto). 


China 


RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA: A RECORD OF 
PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN FACTS AND 
FIGuREs. Edited by T'ang Leang-li. 
(‘ China To-day’ Series, Vol. 3.) _ Ilius. 
Maps. 416 pp. Shanghai: China United 
Press. $15. Maps $3 extra. London: 
ba ar Paul. 36s. 1935. 1I5. 

ational reconstruction plans and achievements 
since 1932 under General Chiang Kai-shek. 


tRECONSTRUCTION AFTER REVOLUTION : KIANGSI 
Province. G. E. Taylor. Pacific Affairs 
(N.Y.), 1935 (Sep.), 302-11. 6. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT AND Poxitics. Chih- 


Fang Wu. 488 pp. New York: Stechert. 
$4.50. London: Luzac & Kegan Paul. 
138. Gd: 1945. -T7: 


My Country AND MY Prope. Lin Yutang- 
Introd. by Pearl Buck. Illus. xviii+ 382 pp. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $3. 
London: Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 1935. 178. 

A fine presentation of Chinese life, character 
and ideals. 


+THE Way out For Cuina. Lin Yutang. 
Asia (N.Y.), 1935 (Oct.), 581-6. 179. 


Fra VAKKELSEN 1 MancuurteT. P. Norgaard. 


20 pp. Illus. Copenhagen: Danske Mis- 
sionsselskab. Kr. 0.50. 1935. 20. 
See also zr (Jesuit Missions); 7 (J. and B 


Stam); 10 (Relations with Japan); 59-60 
(Year Books); 63 (Education); 8&4 (Con- 
fucianism) ; 88 (Buddhism). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


THE NETHERLANDS INDIES: The Religious 
Situation. Joh. Rauws, H. Kraemer, F. J. F. 
Van Hasselt and N. A. C. Slotemaker de 
Bruine. Maps. Appendices. 186 pp. 
London and New York: World Dominion 
Press. 3s. 6d. and 5s. $1 and $1.50. 1935. 
ar. 

A review is in preparation. 
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tOVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK (1934- 


1935). . Joh. Rauws. TZM, 1935 (5), | 
. a. 
. Survey of missionary work in the Netherlands | 


East Indies. 


INLEIDING TOT DE ETHNOLOGIE VAN DEN 
INDISCHEN ARCHIPEL. } . Ph. Duyvendak. 
rate Wolters. f 2.90. 1935. 
2rd. 

Introduction to the study of ethnology in the 
East Indian archipelago. | 


Baprpa Hapstert: Een Tafereel uit het 
jaksche Volksleven. R. Kiihnle-Degeler. | 





258 pp. Culemborg: ‘ De Pauw.’ f 2.50. 
1935- 2Ic. 
life of the Dyaks of East Borneo. 
India, Burma and Ceylon | 
Inp1a’s New Constitution : A Survey of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. J. P. Eddy 
and F. H. Lawton. Map. Appendix. xi-+ 


239 pp. London: Macmillan. 6s. 1935. 
22. 


A clear, concise statement of the provisions of 
the Act, following a sketch of the historical steps 
leading to its adoption. The chief features are 
described and the whole constitutes a most useful 
book of reference for the general public. 


INDIA AND Britarin: A Morar CHALLENGE. 
C. F. Andrews. 190 pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1935. 23. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Sapus. W. L. Allison. (Religious Life of 
India Series.) ix+129 pp. Calcutta: 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Re 1.8 and 
Rs 2.4. London: Oxford University Press. 
38. 6d. 1935. 24. | 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 65 (Purulia); 73 (Tamil Church) ; 

85-6 (Hinduism) ; 103 (Constitution). 





Central Asia 
See 6 (P. Mather). 


The Near East and North Africa 


+Twenty YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Frederick T. Merrill (Oct. 9), 
whole number. 25. 


VOLKSERZAHLUNGEN AUS  PALASTINA. 
Schmidt und Paul Kahle. 252 pP- 
gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
1935. 26. 


Tue Maktnc or Mopern Iraq, A Propuct or 
Wortp Forces. Henry A. Foster. 328 pp. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. | 


‘TuRK 
FPR, 1935 


Hans 
Géttin- 
RM 1s. 


$4: 1935. 27. : 
he progress of a richly endowed country | 
toward nationhood, from the time of the native | 
revolt in Arabia to the present time. 
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Travia ep Eriopia pat Trattato pi Ucciaiy 
ALLA BatTaGLiA pi Apua. Carlo Conti 
Rossini. xv+494 pp. Rome: Instituto per 
l’Oriente. L. 25. 1935. 28. 


A History or Asyssinia. A. H. M. Jones and 
Elizabeth Monroe. 196 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 68. 1935. 29. 


Tue Rear Apyssinia. C. F. Rey. Illus. Map. 
291 pp. London: Seeley Service. 1os. 6d. 
1935. 30. 

_ A reliable account of the country, people and 
mnstitutions. 

Ernropia, A PAWN IN European D1Pcomacy. 
Ernest Work. xiv+354 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $3. 1935. 31. 

A fully documented and timely study of the 
diplomatic background of the present war. 


RIvALrigs IN Erniopia. Elizabeth P. Mac- 
Callum. 64 pp. ton: World Peace 
Foundation. 50 cents. 1935. 32. 


Terse summary of internal conditions in Italy, 
the general international political situation, the 
background of African imperialism and the larger 
aspects of the Italo-Ethiopian controversy. 


ABYSSINIA AND ItTaLy. (Information Depart- 


ment, Paper No. 16.) |Mimeographed 
(foolscap). Maps. 54 pp. London : Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 2s. New 


York : Oxford University Press. 75 cents. 
1935- 33. 

Giving pre-war relations, 
status of Abyssinia 1913-34, the Walwal and 
succeeding incidents, diplomatic handling and 
foreign interests at sta ke. 


the international 


tImPERIALIST RivaLries in Erniopia. William 
Koren, Jr. FPR, 1935 (Sep. 11), whole 
number. 34. 

+FeupaL ErHropia AND HER Army. Robert 
Gale Woolbert. FA, 1935 (Oct.), 71-81. 
35. 

+Gerocrapny, Erniopia’s ALLy. 
FA, 1935 (Oct.), 62-70. 36. 


A Serious ASPECT OF THE ABYSSINIAN SITUA- 


H. Scaetta. 


TION. Jose J. Cooksey. Map. 47 pp. 
London : arshall, Morgan & Scott. 15. 
1935- 37 


+THe Waite Perit: Is ITALY FORCING THE 
Race Issuz UPON ASIA AS WELL AS AFRICA? 
Nathaniel Peffer. Asia (N.Y.), 1935 (Oct), 
606-9. 38. 


tInTER-RaciAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE ETHI- 
opiaAN Crisis: A Necro View. W. E. B. 
DuBois. FA, 1935 (Oct.), 82-92. 39. 


See also 4 (Missions in Abyssinia) ; 74 (Abys* 
sinian Church) ; 89 (Encyclopedia of Islam) ; 
90-5 (Islam) ; z02 (Mandates). 














Africa 
(General) 


Basil Mathews. Map. 
London: Edinburgh 
1935. 40. 


ConsIDER AFRICA. 
Bibliog. 
House Press. 2s. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 62 (Missionary Preparation). 


West Africa 
om the = gl to the Cunene, including 
re need Sudan) 


2 (Missions in French Colonies) ; 
ye mg 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Juba rivers) 

Die STAMMESLEHREN DER Dscuacca. Bd. 2. 
(Arbeiten zur Entwicklungspsychologie. 
16. Stiick.) Bruno Gutmann. xxi+641 S. 
Miinchen: Beck. RM 27. 1935. 41. 


FOHRUNG UND ERFAHRUNG IN 40 JAHRIGEM 


102 


MISSIONSDIENST. Band zweite 
Arbeitsplatz: Ruanda 1907-1917. Ernst 
Johanssen. Karte. Tafeln. 2605S. Bethel : 
Anstalt Bethel. M. 4.50. 1935. 42. 


A review is in preparation. 

Dig scHWARZE Frau 1m WANDEL AFRIKAS : 
Eine soziologische Studie unter ostafrikan- 
ischen Stimmen. Hilde Thurnwald. Tafeln. 
168 S. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. M. 7.50. 
1935. 43. 

See also 702 (Mandates) ; 170 (New Magazine). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


+ZwiscHEN zwei Weiten. Ferdinand Kriger. 
— 1935 35 (Sep.), 31: 312-23. 44. 


See uy 102 Qlendaed: 104-5 (Native Ad- 
ministration). 


America and the West Indies 


Tue Crow InpIANs. Robert H. Lowie. xxii+ 
45° pp. New York: Farrer & Rinehart 
. © 
An netensiy fine ethnological study of a 
primitive tribe surviving in a highly developed 
country. 
Tue TaRAHUMARA: AN INDIAN TRIBE OF 
NoRTHERN Mexico. Wendell C 
and Robert M. Zin eh mai Chicago: 
University Press. “ts. 41935. 
Describes an abori merican Sheen only 
slightly modified by Some contacts. 
RELIGION IN THE REPUBLIC OF Mexico. G. 
ez Camargo and Kenneth G. Grubb. 
Illus. Ma 166 pp. London: 
Dominion Press. 58. 1935. 47. 
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+Roots or tHe Mexican Cuurcnu ConprLicr. 
Chester Lloyd Jones. FA, 1935 (Oct.), 
135-45. 48. 

Latin AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS. Winifred 
Hulbert. xiv+209 pp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1. 1935. 49. 

A mission study text-book for seniors. 

A Voyace or Discovery. Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer. 104 pp. New York: Board of 
Foreign issions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Free on request. 1935. 50. 

The report of a secretarial visit in 1934 to the 


work of this Church in South America. 

CHRIST IN THE SitveR LaNnps. James C. 
Quarles. x+141 pp. Richmond, Va.: 
Southern Baptist Convention. 35 cents. 
1935. 51. 

ptist work in Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

Soutn America: A HaNpBOOK OF THE WorK 

OF THE SovutH AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


See, Andrew Pride and A. J. Cowell. 


Illus. a 62 pp. London: South 
American issionary Society. 9d. 1935. 
52. 


A useful guide, with questions for discussion 
if used as a study book. 


The Pacific 

Boru Sipes or THE Buxka Passace : AN ETHNO- 
GRAPHIC Stupy or Sociat, SEXUAL AND 
EconoMic QUESTIONS IN THE NORTH- 
Western SoLomon §Isianps. Beatrice 
Blackwood, B.Sc. Illus. Map. xxiii +624 
pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
358. 1935. 53. 
Most valuable for students. 

+Wuirner tHe Puiippines? Grayson L. 
Kirk. Current History (N.Y.), 1935 y"(Nov. ), 
131-8. 54. 


See also 102 (Mandates). 
The Jews 


ANTI-SEMITISM THROUGHOUT THE Aces. Count 
Richard von Coudenhove-Kalergi. Trans. 


by A. S. Rappoport. Illus. 288 pp. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. 18s. 1935. 55. 
See also 96 (Jewish Literature). 
Fields General 


See 9 (German Missions) ; 76-8 (Co-operation). 
Vv. Works of Reference 
See 22 (Indian Constitution) ; 89 (Encyclopedia 
of Islam). 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


Tue Japan CuwrisTIAN YEAR BOOK, 1935. 
at by F. D. Gealy and Akira Ebisawa. 





World | 


p. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥2.50. 
mr. nm: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 1935. 56. 


A review is in preparation. 
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be mpg Year Book, 1935. 1413 pp. 

‘okyo: Foreign Affairs Association. 10. 
on 57. 

Chapters on Korea, Formosa, Saghalien, the 
mandated islands and ‘Manchukuo’ are included. 
JAPAN ILLUSTRATED, 1935. Edited and pub- 
lished by Nippon po News Agency, 


Tokyo. Illus. 875 pp. Obtainable Tokyo : 
Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥15. New York: 
Brentano. London: Kegan Paul. 1935. 


58. 
Second issue of this year book. Contains supple- 
ment on ‘ Manchukuo.’ 


Tue Curna Curistian Year Book, 1934-1935. 


1gthissue. Edited by Heper Rawlinson, D 
End-paper map. xxxii+458 pp Shanghai : 
C1. Obtainable London: Livingstone 
Press. 78.6d. 1935. 59. 
See review, p. 143. 
THE oo YEAR Book, 1935. Edited by 
H. G. W. Woodhead. 651 pp. ae oy 


North China Daily News and Herald 
London: Simpkin. 42s. 1935. 60. 


See also 78 (I.M.C. Meeting). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 

Mission HEUTE: EINE BESINNUNG AUF DIE 
Mission pes Pautus. Gottfried Simon. 
5 § S. Bad Salzufien i. L.: Madchen Bibel 

reise Verlag. RM 0.85. 1935. 617. 
A meditation on St Paul’s missionary methods 

as applied to present needs. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES FOR AFRICA: 
A Statement p red under the Direction of 
the Missionary Personnel and Africa Com- 
mittees as revised in 1935. Mimeographed. 
Bibliog. 23+vii pp. New York: Foreign 

Missions Conference. 1935. 62. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
Ch'na 
+THe New TENDENCIES OF EDUCATION 
Cuina. S. C. Tang. Educational 
(Shanghai), 1935 (Sep.), 280-6. 63. 
Christian Literature 
Die STIMME DER Mission: Beitrage zu einer 


IN 





REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+D& MEDISCHE ZENDING 


THEOLOGISCR 
BEscHOUWD. F. J. Fokkema. TZM, 1935 


21- 66. 
(3) 335 Fitabtes from the theological stand. 
point. 
Social and Industrial 
+tZENDING EN VOLKSKRACHT: De sociale 
Beteekenis van de = Alb. C. Kruyt, 
TZM, 1935 (5), 348-64. 


Social significance of - 4 


IX. The Younger Churches 

Tue Cxurcu at WorK IN THE MopERN Wort. 
Edited be William Clayton Bower. xi+ 304 
Pp. Chicago: University Press. $2. 1935. 


+THe Curistian Wortp Community. J. H. 
Oldham. Student World (Basel), 1935 (4), 
374-89. 69. 

ae Fm at the Basel conference. 

+tBILDUNG voN KiIRCHE ALS AUFGABE DER 
Mission. H. W. Schomerus. NAMZ, 1935 
(Sep.), 289-312. 70. 

+THe MEANING OF THE CHURCH. T. C. Chao, 
CR, 1935 (Oct.), 583-91. 77. 

+Tue InpiceNous Cuurcu. D. T. Niles. 
ei World (Basel), 1935 5 £4), 3 349-61. 72. 

An address at the Basel conf 

+Die JEYPOREKIRCHE UND DIE BEWEGUNG 
UNTER DEN KHonps. R. Tauscher. NAMZ, 
1935 (Nov.), 361-400. 73. 

Die ABESSINISCHE KircHe: Ihre Entstehung, 
Erstarrung und Wiederbelebung. 
Anstein. Bilder. 32 S. Stuttgart und 
Basel: Evang. Missionsverlag. M. o. 50. 
1935- 74. 

Roma CATTOLICA E 
Giuseppe Ricciotti. 
Fiorentina. L. 10. 

See also 47-8 (Mexico). 


ORIENTE CRISTIANO, 
144 pp. Florence: 
1935. 75. 


X. Comity, Cacgereten and 
Unity 
CO-OPERATION AND THE WORLD MiIssION. 
John R. Mott. 79 pp. New York: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. $1. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 23s. 


1935. 
al 141. 
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THE CARE OF THE CONVERT 
By JOHN ELDER 


[NX accordance with the action of the Near East Christian 

Council at its meeting in 1933, a questionnaire on the 
care of the convert was prepared in the summer of that year 
and circulated throughout the area. In course of time detailed 
replies were received from Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, Rumania, 
Syria, Iran and India. The number of replies varied in the 
different countries, from Iran (where replies came in from 
practically every station of the Church Missionary Society and 
the Presbyterian mission), to India, from which one very helpful 
reply was received. 

In the interests of accuracy detailed replies regarding the 
converts were asked only in respect to those whom the corre- 
spondents had personally baptized, or in whose baptism they 
had shared, a total of about five hundred converts. Corre- 
spondents were asked to classify these in the following categories: 
Lost track of; relapsed; cold; fairly satisfactory; most satis- 
factory. It is obvious that these classifications can only be 
approximate, and doubtless the tendency of all of us would be 
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to be generous in judging our friends. The answers were as 
follows: Lost track of, 5 per cent; relapsed, 15 per cent; cold 
but outwardly Christian, 14 per cent; fairly satisfactory, 40 per 
cent; most satisfactory, 26 per cent. If we combine the first 
three categories as unsatisfactory and the two last as satis- 
factory, it appears that about one-third of all those baptized 
belongs to the first group, and two-thirds to the latter. This 
large leakage, while it may to some extent be unavoidable, 
certainly indicates the need for more careful thought and study 
of how to conserve results. 

THE ENQUIRER.—With most Near Eastern churches formal 
contact with the Church begins when the candidate applies 
for baptism, but in at least one church the relationship begins 
when an enquirer asks for instruction, which is granted only 
on condition that the candidate makes two promises: that he 
will attend all classes regularly and that he will bring all diffi- 
culties to the pastor. This preliminary course lasts about one 
year. If by the end of that period he makes a profession of his 
faith in Christ before the church board, he is accepted as a 
catechumen and enters another special class for final training. 
In one other city, where a home is provided for Christian 
women, the women are admitted to the home as enquirers, and 
after a period of probation are admitted to the full catechu- 
menate. With other churches the first official appearance of the 
candidate before the session, or church board, is when he 
formally applies for baptism. At this time it is customary in all 
churches to give the candidate a formal examination, occasion- 
ally by the missionary but more usually (and increasingly as 
time goes on) by the governing board of the church. Examina- 
tion at this time includes a wide variety of questions. In every 
case, naturally, a familiarity with the life and teachings of 
our Lord is demanded. In addition, information is sought in 
one church or another on the following points: how the candi- 
date became interested in Christianity, sound reasons for 
preferring Christianity to Islam, repudiation of the Imams and 
their successors as mtdiators, evidences of the new birth, signs 
of growth in the spiritual life, regular habits of Bible reading 
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and prayer, an understanding of the difference between the 
Christian faith in and the Muslim regard for Christ, a readiness 
to associate with the Christian group, a readiness to confess 
faith even in the face of persecution. All the correspondents lay 
a commendable emphasis on a changed life rather than on the 
possession of book or credal information alone. 

THE CATECHUMENATE.—This next period in the convert’s 
development lasts in most of our churches from six months to 
two years. The most common rule is that there should be one 
year’s interval between the formal profession of faith before 
the church committee or missionary and the candidate’s 
baptism. There is a tendency to lengthen rather than to decrease 
this interval. There is emphasized the need of giving the convert 
time to get settled in his new faith and to test him for ulterior 
motives. As to the instruction given during this period, some 
of the replies indicate that it is haphazard and casual, some 
indicate a well-worked-out course of study. One reports: ‘A 
course of thirty-seven lessons is provided by the mission. This 
includes instruction in the truths of the Fall and God’s way of 
redemption, based on the historical facts recorded in Genesis 
and Exodus; also lessons in the apostles’ creed, the ten com- 
mandments, baptism, the Lord’s supper and practical Christian 
living.’ Another reports a course of fifty lessons, ten from the 
Old Testament, twenty-five on the life of Christ, fifteen on 
doctrine and the Sacraments. In some churches the candidate 
is referred to one particular missionary or church member for 
this instruction; in others there is a candidates’ class. The most 
intensive seems to be the Indian course where daily instruction 
is given. In many churches the catechumen is admitted to 
a Christian meeting or prayer group where he is taught to lead in 
prayer and make devotional talks. It is here too that certain of 
the Gospels or Epistles are studied, and courses in church 
history and missions given. In some cases one of the absolute 
requirements is that he shall confess his faith in Christ to the 
members of his family in the presence of representatives of the 
church, and shall announce to them his intention of applying 
for baptism. 
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The problem of the requirements for the baptism of 
illiterates has not been encountered by some churches, and 
includes as many as three-fourths of the applicants in others. 
In addition to the same emphasis on evidences of the spiritual 
life required in the case of the literates, most common is the 
requiring of a certain amount of memory work, including the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments and the apostles’ creed. 
Some require at least an attempt to learn to read, and appoint 
some other Christian as a helper. One world-famous missionary 
believes that in the case of older women, unable to read, the 
simple confession of belief that Christ is better than Muhammed 
should be sufficient. 

Questions were asked in regard to three other possible 
barriers to baptism: unpaid debts, the use of narcotics and 
polygamy. In regard to the first, opinion seemed unanimous 
that such debts would constitute a barrier if the candidate was 
unwilling to pay although in a position to do so. As regards the 
use of narcotics, there was more variety of opinion. Some 
organizations consider the use of tobacco an absolute barrier. 
Others expect the candidate to experience deliverance from the 
habit before he is baptized. Opinions vary from this extreme 
to those with whom it is ‘not an issue.’ In regard to alcohol 
there is more unanimity. As one correspondent well puts it: 
“We are very strict on alcohol. The convert is subjected to 
severe nervous strain and the loss of friends is a temptation to 
increase drinking if one drinks at all.’ In general, regular drink- 
ing is a complete barrier, though the tendency is to be careful 
to instruct the convert in its dangers to himself and his influence 
and to lead him to abstain from it as a proper exercise of his 
Christian liberty, rather than to submit to an arbitrary dictum 
that it is a sin. The use of opium is regarded as putting the 
applicant definitely beyond the pale until the habit is broken. 
The few experiments noted of baptizing an addict have 
uniformly turned out badly. 

A more difficult problem, though happily one that is no 
longer met with frequently in Muslim lands, is that of polygamy. 
No missionary wants to compromise the Christian ideal of the 
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monogamous home, while, on the other hand, insistence on 
monogamy in practice seems to lead to grave injustice. When 
this problem was discussed at a summer school for Christian 
workers, held in Iran, a vote was taken on the matter. 
There were none who recommended baptism while the candi- 
date was living with two or more wives. Twenty per cent voted 
that he should separate from his extra wife or wives, not 
divorcing them but providing their maintenance; twenty-three 
per cent voted that he should be considered a Christian but not 
baptized; fifty-seven per cent felt that a divorce should be 
insisted upon. All three points of view were encountered in the 
missionary replies. 

BaPTisM.—The large majority agree that all satisfactory 
candidates for baptism should be baptized. But a considerable 
minority find at times that conditions do not seem to justify 
this, as in cases where the believer is a minor or is dependent 
on unbelievers for his living. Also, in the case of girls whose 
baptism might result in their being removed from a Christian 
school, it is thought by one correspondent to be unwise. Still 
another finds cases where it would be ‘obviously detrimental to 
the growth of the Church.’ But most feel that the dangers of 
delaying unduly the baptism of those spiritually ready for the 
rite are greater than the physical dangers that may be en- 
countered through its administration. Secret baptism is uni- 
versally looked down upon. Of all those replying only one gave 
an unqualified affirmative to the question whether he ever 
baptized secretly. One reported that in two cases it had seemed 
advisable, others that they had done so in the past in a few 
cases and had found the practice unwise. The others replied with 
emphatic negatives. One or two think that while baptism must 
not be secret, it may well be kept so, as far as the family are 
concerned, for a time at least, but several insist that the family 
must in all cases be notified in advance. 

There are some who think it is better to defer the baptism 
of any single individual until there is a group ready to be 
baptized together, in order that he may have from the start the 
stimulus that comes from fellowship with other Christians; 
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but the great majority do not feel the necessity of such a delay. ° 
One correspondent urges that every effort be made to keep the Pe 


convert in his own family group for as long a time as possible, 
that he be urged to show his faith by his works among those who “a 
know him best, rather than be encouraged to separate himself 


from them and so lose the chance of influencing them for good. 
PosT-BAPTISMAL CARE.—The period following baptism is - 
likely to be a difficult one in the life of the convert, and one gets = 
the impression from the reports presented that in general our o 
work is weak at this point. As one correspondent puts it: ‘There ¢ 
is a tendency in many places to leave the convert to tend to 
his own spiritual growth after baptism.’ This fact is probably 
not unrelated to the large losses of converts noted above. Some eo 
report that the convert himself, having been baptized, feels . 
that he has arrived, so to speak, and needs no further training. ™ 
On the other hand the various methods in use for developing : 
the spiritual life of the converts are impressive in the aggregate e 


and offer many suggestions for meeting this need. They fall 
under the four main heads of fellowship, Bible study, service 
and prayer. Many report special meetings, lectures and social , 
intercourse. For Bible study we read of special courses with ¥ 
individual missionaries, confirmation courses (where that rite 


follows on baptism), summer conferences and Bible schools . 
which converts are encouraged and aided to attend, enrolment . 
in the Scripture Union and intensive study of the Bible in " 
special groups of Christians. In Iran, converts are urged to rs 
subscribe to the literature committee service, which gives them , 
all the new publications as they come off the press, and is “ 
especially valuable for believers in outlying places. The types of 4 
service at which converts are put to work include teaching ) 
Bible classes, speaking in meetings, doing personal work for ye 
others, organizing village Sunday schools, helping in medical Ps 
clinics, itinerating with missionaries, teaching new enquirers to cs 


read and repeat the Scriptures, and service in evangelistic 
centres. 

The matter of securing prayer by and for the converts is 
receiving serious attention in some places and none in others. 
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One method reported from several centres is the organization 
of prayer circles whose members are provided with prayer lists 
for regular use. One mission reports: ‘We have in each station a 
station correspondent whose duty it is to send monthly prayer 
requests to all the other stations, giving the names of enquirers 
and those newly baptized.’ Some solicit prayer from a wider 
circle by means of a monthly report of the work circulated 
among the missionaries and a limited circle of the home con- 
stituency and by personal letter to interested friends. In one 
church names are gathered of those willing to pray regularly 
for particular individuals, and these are provided with two or 
three names each for intensive prayer. Some centres have a 
practice of all-day prayer meetings once a month, in preparation 
for which volunteers are assigned particular periods in the day, 
so that prayer is continuously offered from early morning to late 
at night. As one reflects on the vast untapped sources of power 
through intercessory prayer, one feels that could these methods 
be adopted in all our churches it would mean a new era in Muslim 
evangelization. 

FINANCIAL HELP.—Few questions are more fraught with 
pitfalls and difficulties than that of the financial relationship 
of the missionary or the church to the new believer. Various 
factors enter into this situation. One is that frequently a pro- 
fession of the Christian faith in Muslim lands results in un- 
employment or boycott on the part of the surrounding com- 
munity, bringing financial hardships for which the missionary 
feels partially responsible. Again, the difference between the 
standard of living of the missionary and that of the average 
convert is apt to be great, so that if the missionary seems in- 
different to the need of the convert he is suspected of insincerity 
and hypocrisy. On the other hand, he is surrounded by people, 
many of whom will profess anything if they believe it will be 
financially profitable to do so. Naturally, where such differing 
and contradictory considerations enter in, the solutions arrived 
at by various individuals will be widely divergent. There will be 
some who feel that they cannot preach, ‘Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
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away,’ and refuse to practise it. There will be others who feel 
that any giving whatever will do damage to the young church as 
well as to the recipient, and they will have nothing to do with it. 

As regards the practice of those replying to the question- 
naire, about two-thirds occasionally give loans to both en- 
quirers and catechumens, while a larger percentage give loans 
to church members. It is evident in a large proportion of the 
replies that considerable caution is exercised. Sixty per cent 
make outright gifts to the first two classes in case of need, and 
ninety-three per cent help needy church members with gifts. 
From this it appears that loans rather than gifts are preferred 
as a means of helping those not yet baptized, but that gifts are 
preferred to meet the needs thereafter. However, the replies 
indicate that in a majority of the cases loans finally turn out to 
be gifts, just two-thirds replying that in most cases the loans are 
not repaid. Loans to church members are more frequently 
repaid than those to enquirers or catechumens. 

The advisability of giving or withholding loans in practically 
every case rests in the hands of the individual missionary, 
though frequently there is also a church committee of some sort 
to which a needy man can appeal. In a number of the churches 
small loans or gifts are made at the missionary’s discretion, but 
all requests for more than a stated amount are referred to the 
church committee. One correspondent well points out that 
‘the foreigner is always at a disadvantage, and it is wise to 
distinguish his office from that of some one to be mulcted.’ It is 
also pointed out that it is highly advisable for the convert to 
deal with one man or organization only in matters of this kind, 
lest there be duplication in giving to some and neglect of others. 

Less than one-fifth of the replies indicate that the writers are 
satisfied with the results of their financial assistance. Questions 
were asked as to the apparent effects of the help given on the 
convert’s self-respect, initiative and self-reliance, the effect on 
his spiritual life, his attitude toward the missionary and the 
church, and on his readiness to contribute. One reports that the 
result in all these respects has been ‘satisfactory.’ Another says 
that it generally seems to encourage converts or enquirers, 
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another that to refuse arouses resentment, and a fourth that, 
‘If carefully and properly done it does not undermine his self- 
respect nor decrease his initiative and self-reliance.’ 

A considerably larger group show increasing caution, due 
to unfortunate results in some of the above particulars. Some 
pertinent observations of this group will best serve to illustrate 
this point of view. ‘If we were prepared to help freely there 
would be many more professions, but they would not be children 
of God.’ ‘Experience is making us more strict. We find that the 
converts who have had no loan or have refunded their loans 
regularly are more satisfactory. There is a tendency on the part 
of the converts to believe it is the duty of the church to support 
them.’ ‘It is sometimes helpful and sometimes not. Frequently 
it has stimulated the convert’s initiative, and it helps the con- 
vert’s attitude toward the church. On the other hand it tends 
to dampen the spiritual life and it dulls and thwarts the spirit of 
generosity.’ 

A third group think that the results of financial help are 
altogether bad. Most of these have come to this conclusion from 
experimenting in giving. ‘[Giving] has a bad effect on self- 
reliance and hurts the best progress in the spiritual life. It 
perpetuates a spirit of patronage between the convert and the 
church. While those who receive help give proportionately, 
it weakens the self-support of the church, which could not 
pay ten per cent of the relief without foreign contributions.’ 
One who has rigidly set his face against any financial help 
sums up his views as follows: ‘Self-respect does not forbid 
begging but forbids them very often to pick up a shovel. We 
try to teach them the dignity of labour and the disgrace of 
begging. Only those who have little or no self-respect resort to 
begging. Financial gifts and loans destroy what they have. 
They tend to make men trust in the foreigner and not in God. 
Those who have been definitely taught to expect nothing from 
the foreigner respect him all the more and certainly appreciate 
the privilege of church membership more.’ 

In order to get a rounded picture of this perplexing problem, 
a series of questions was asked as to the apparent results on the 
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missionary and the convert of refusal to give in cases where the 
convert deems it really needed. The effect on the missionary of 
such refusal will depend entirely on his convictions as to its 
necessity and advisability. Thus we find on the one hand those 
who reply that refusal to give would ‘dim the missionary’s 
spiritual life, cripple the missionary’s influence, give him an 
uncomfortable feeling of insincerity,’ ‘result in a spiritual short 
circuit, disappointment, impatience for which he blames both 
self and convert;’ while on the other hand are those who reply 
that when they have refused, it has been beneficial to their 
influence and helpful to the convert. However, the latter are in 
a minority. In general it seems to be found that refusal of aid is 
spiritually injurious to the missionary. 

As to the effect of a refusal on the convert, opinion is more 
evenly divided. Half of those replying feel that it is not 
necessarily injurious and may be for good. The point is several 
times made that the effect of a refusal depends largely upon 
two factors: the warmth and reality of the missionary’s spiritual 
life and the reality of the convert’s faith. If either of these two 
is lacking the effect is certain to be bad. 

Questions on the relationship of giving or refusing aid to 
the falling away of converts failed to reveal any definite inter- 
dependence. In some cases most of those relapsed had been given 
aid, in others none; no real connexion could be demonstrated. 
The consensus of opinion on the effect on the non-Christian of 
our giving help seems to be that in the case of an enquirer or 
catechumen the act would be looked upon with disfavour as a 
virtual bribe to become a Christian, but that in the case of a 
church member such help would be looked upon as a natural 
expression of brotherly love and affection and in accordance 
with New Testament teaching. 

EMPLOYMENT.—The answers to the first question under 
this head (Is a convert liable to be thrown out of work as a result 
of a profession of his faith in Christ?) reveal immediately the 
great handicap under which our colleagues are working in most 
parts of the area. From every country replying, save only 
Rumania and Iran, the reply is the same: that the converts will 
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probably be thrown out of work as soon as their faith is known. 
The only exceptions are in the cases of those working for the 
mission or for Christian employers. In the face of such an 
obstacle the marvel is not that there have been so few converts 
but that there have been any at all. From Rumania we learn 
that a convert may hold a job in a large city, but that it is 
practically impossible in the villages. From Iran reports vary 
with different sections of the country. In some of the more 
backward sections the convert is ‘fairly sure to be thrown out of 
work.’ In most of the others he may be. In but one city ‘no 
difficulty’ is reported. 

Specific questions about the sort of work in which a convert 
may find employment throw more light on this difficulty, and 
again reveal considerable differences between countries. Morocco 
reports that it is difficult for a convert to find employment 
apart from the mission. Egypt writes that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find work with the Government, it is in 
fact almost impossible; that a convert, if he is known as one, 
cannot run a shop successfully, but that with a few Christian 
employers a skilled labourer or artisan may find work. From 
the Balkans we learn that unless a convert has been baptized 
into the Orthodox Church government service is practically 
excluded from the range of possibilities; that the conduct of a 
shop is so difficult for him as to be practically impossible, but 
that a skilled artisan can find work. From Palestine we learn that 
employment with the Government is quite possible; that at 
some times and in some places a convert can run a shop success- 
fully and that he can find work as an artisan, though not with 
his former co-religionists. In Syria, in some parts, a convert 
would not have a chance of getting employment with the 
Government, in others he would; he can run a shop but would 
be almost certainly exposed to economic boycott; but, if a 
skilled labourer, he can find work, especially with Christian 
employers. Iran reports that the path to government service 
is open practically everywhere, though sometimes with re- 
strictions; and that shops can successfully be run in some cities, 
have usually proved impossible in others.and are quite out of 
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the question in still others. For the artisan work can be found 
everywhere, though he is frequently discriminated against. 
From the above it appears that in all sections of the Near East 
the skilled labourer or artisan is in the most secure economic 
position. Does it not indicate also the advisability of mission 
experiments along the line of industrial education, wherever 
possible, as the most practical solution to the employment 
problem? 

When the convert is thrown out of work—as from the above 
seems likely to happen—and when he is not a skilled labourer 
and finds the channels of successful shopkeeping and of govern- 
ment service closed to him, what is he then to do? The most 
obvious solution, practicable of course in only a limited number 
of cases, is for the mission to provide him with work. The next 
series of questions was designed to gather the results of experi- 
ence along this line. The first was a general question as to 
whether results had favoured employment by the mission, 
and to this only four replied that they had not. Half the re- 
mainder gave an unqualified affirmative to the query and the 
other half reported favourably but with certain restrictions and 
qualifications. One felt that such work should be temporary; 
another advised that a convert should first be tested by giving 
him some menial labour and then, if he made good, something 
more congenial. One felt that employment.should be given only 
to those who had proved themselves able to make good in some 
other line, and several emphasized that careful and faithful 
service should be insisted upon. It was also pointed out that 
there is some mission work that can be done only by Christians, 
that they are good in positions of trust and that ‘real Christian 
servants are worth a month’s holiday to the missionary.’ 

As to the effect of such employment on the spiritual life of 
the convert, it is evident that it is by no means always beneficial. 
Nearly all of those replying reported that it is injurious in some 
proportion of the cases. ‘In some cases it tends to make the 
spiritual life, or its externals, the retaining fee for the material 
position and to take the place of real spiritual interest. In others 
it is clear that it gives greater opportunities for attendance on 
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services and provides an atmosphere in which some can progress 
in a way it is hard to imagine would be likely for the same 
individual in a Muslim atmosphere.’ As to which result accrues, 
the deciding factors seem to be two: the genuineness of the 
convert’s faith and the spiritual standard of the missionaries. 
If the convert is sincere and the atmosphere of the institution 
in which he works is warmly spiritual, the result is almost 
always a distinct quickening of his spiritual life. If the reverse 
is true, disaster is liable to result. As regards the effect of the 
addition of converts to the staff of an institution there is less 
difference of opinion. Only three feel that it is bad, all the others 
finding it beneficial on the whole. Here, too, it is pointed out 
that much depends on the superintendent of the institution, 
that if he is ‘evangelistically incompetent’ the staff will tend to 
become the same and will eventually discredit both the church 
and the institution. 

Nowhere in this area is industrial work provided for the 
convert, so far as our responses are representative, save only in 
the case of a home for women converts in Egypt. Here we are 
told: ‘Work is provided for those living in the home, whether 
enquirers, catechumens or baptized converts needing further 
instruction or for whom no other employment has been found. 
The work is run at a loss, but it is good for the girls, as after 
they reach a certain stage of efficiency they receive a small 
payment which enables them to meet most of their personal 
expenses for clothes and pocket money.’ The work provided is 
rug-making and other handiwork. Our correspondent from 
India reports that so far as their experience there is concerned 
agricultural colonies have proved to be the most successful 
form of industrial work. Another considers the provision of this 
sort of employment a ‘doubtful measure’; he thinks that the 
convert should first get work outside, but that where this is 
impossible ‘the greatest problem of mission work arises.’ 

Opinion is fairly evenly divided on whether giving employ- 
ment tends to weaken the convert’s influence. A small majority 
think that it does. But how to guard against this seems to be a 
difficult problem. Some think that this weakening of influence is 
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unavoidable and that nothing can be done, the value of pro- 
viding work being more than sufficient to offset this disad- 
vantage. Suggested methods for avoiding this weakening of 
influence stress largely the importance of great care in the 
initial admission of candidates so that the unworthy may be 
weeded out. The evil effects of giving work are at a minimum 
when the convert is manifestly sincere. The importance of 
demanding first-class service is also emphasized. Other sug- 
gestions include telling all applicants for baptism that there 
is no hope of employment, refusing to give work to new con- 
verts, keeping those employed at a low wage, giving no pre- 
ference in the work to Christians and saying nothing about 
religion to prospective employees. 

The query as to how a convert’s spiritual life is affected by 
employment in a missionary home brought out that while in 
theory it should be ideal, in actual practice it is often the reverse. 
Some feel that the convert expects too much; all realize that it 
means he will see the life of the missionary from the inside, as 
it actually is. As one well puts it: ‘With standards in the Orient 
as they are, for a missionary to employ a convert from Islam in 
his home is one of his most difficult and delicate undertakings. 
If successful it brings many gratifications and inspirations, but 
the experiment is usually a failure because its difficulty is not 
realized in time. To be systematic and considerate, natural and 
just, but never lavish or patronizing; to have spiritual fellowship 
in family worship and a common interest in Christian work that 
is carried on in the home, and yet allow each one necessary 
leisure and personal privacy, and thus to have a well-ordered 
household all belonging to the church, is an aim that is as worthy 
as it is difficult.’ 

SociaL LIFE.—That a complete upheaval in the social life 
of the convert may result from his baptism is indicated from 
all quarters. In every country there is the possibility, and in 
some of them a probability, that he may be compelled to leave 
his old home. What to do in this emergency constitutes another 
serious problem. From Egypt we learn that, ‘If they [the 
converts] remain true they have often literally nowhere to go 
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except to the missionaries or one or two outstanding Christians 
who are often besieged by professing converts and enquirers. 
In many cases men drift back to Islam owing to economic 
stress. No stone is left unturned to help establish the converts 
in some form of steady employment. We have a refuge for 
women and girls but no regular provision is made for the men 
beyond a few days’ lodging. The question does not often arise 
but there are times when it becomes acute.’ 

In Rumania they have a few rooms available for such 
emergencies and find them most useful. In Palestine no room 
is available and being cast out of his home often results in 
the relapse of the convert. In Syria with no place available he 
‘wanders around in search of work.’ In Iran many places have 
a room that can be used in such emergencies, though they are 
not often needed. 

It is surprising to find how little thought apparently has 
been given to the social life of the convert. To the question as 
to what sort of social life is provided for him a large number 
answer ‘none,’ or ‘nothing special,’ while of the others a con- 
siderable portion feel that the need is adequately met when the 
convert is permitted to attend the church services. But, surely, 
when the new believer is so entirely cut off from his former 
social grouping as the previous replies indicate, something more 
definite and adequate is needed to replace what has been lost. 
The social activities reported from the remaining centres 
include special groups of young men and of young women, 
social meetings with games, amateur theatricals, stereopticon 
lectures, tea parties, picnics and church dinners. Some report 
that the converts are listless and non-responsive to recreational 
programs or that they have little time for social evenings, but 
this is not the usual experience in places where much emphasis 
is placed upon this sort of activity. 

In many places a large proportion of the converts are young 
unmarried men, so that the problem of marriage arrangements 
often arises. It appears that in relatively few places are there 
Christian girls available. In general it seems that the older 
Christian groups—Copts, Armenians, Syrians—are reluctant to 
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permit their girls to marry converts, lest they subsequently 
relapse; it also appears that there is as yet an insufficient number 
of daughters of converts to meet the need. The alternative 
seems to be marriage with former co-religionists. But many 
of our missions are strongly opposed to this alternative; they 
consider this expedient as at best doubtful and at worst as 
an indication that the convert has relapsed. In general such 
marriages are considered difficult or impossible in all parts of 
the area excepting Iran, where they are fairly common. In Syria 
they are only possible on condition that the bride registers with 
the Government as a Protestant, and in Iran the present code 
forbids a Muslim girl to marrya manof another faith. Nevertheless 
in practically all centres there have been some mixed marriages. 

In appraising the results of such marriages there is a sur- 
prising difference between the experience of the missionaries in 
Iran and those in other fields. From all other sections of the 
Near East the results are almost uniformly unfavourable. We 
read: ‘Some men have married Muslim girls with unsatisfactory 
results. If a girl has consented to marry a Muslim man it has 
meant a return to Islam.’ It has been ‘utterly bad for the men,’ is 
not ‘usually satisfactory’ and ‘the position of the children is 
very obscure. There is danger of their being claimed by Muslim 
relatives.’ Only two from these sections have observed any good 
results, one writing that it has reacted favourably on the wife 
and the other that the man is trying to win his wife but finding it 
difficult. 

The experience in Iran has been more satisfactory. One 
evangelist finds among the Jews that the non-Christian partner 
tends to become Christian, but that experience among the 
Muslims is not so clear. In general he finds that where one 
partner is an enthusiastic Christian and the other indifferent 
in his or her faith, the whole family tends to become Christian, 
but when both are strong for their respective faiths the children 
tend to beome irreligious. Several report that the tendency in 
their section is for the wife to follow the husband’s faith. If he 
is a Christian the wife in time usually becomes one; if he is a 
Muslim she usually relapses to Islam. One, however, reports that 
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the wife usually succeeds in interesting her husband. Only two 
report uniformly unfavourable results: one, that their ‘life is 
not very happy’; the other, that the results are ‘never satis- 
factory.’ One holds the opinion that mixed marriages are to be 
encouraged, as they constitute an effective method of widening 
the circle of Christians. 

The attitude of the older Christian groups in general toward 
the convert varies considerably throughout the area and in the 
different parts of the various countries of the area. In general, 
outside Iran the attitude is one of suspicion. From most places 
expressions such as ‘quite unhelpful,’ ‘unsympathetic and 
suspicious,’ and ‘not favourable’ are recorded. One reports that, 
‘Owing to failure in the past he [the older Christian] is suspicious 
that there are no genuine converts. But he is gradually growing 
friendlier in his attitude to the converts and is showing a readier 
desire to welcome them.’ From Egypt only one place replies 
that they ‘cordially welcome them.’ Palestine replies that 
the Christians ‘invariably believe the convert to be without 
sincerity and with ulterior motives.’ Syria, that he registers 
‘scepticism to the mth degree. In the end the convert will win, 
but more will die with the conviction that no Muslim will 
ever become a real Christian. It is sometimes hard to keep from 
sharing their opinion.’ From another section of Syria we learn 
that the attitude is ‘fairly satisfactory,’ while from all sections of 
Iran but one we learn that the attitude on the part of at least 
some of the oriental Christians is friendly. There are many who 
are suspicious, but the attitude of the leaders is on the whole 
satisfactory. From but one section, and that as it happens the 
strongest Assyrian district, are they reported as being quite 
indifferent. 

Some of the most interesting material in the replies appeared 
in the final section, in which further suggestions for the care of 
the convert were invited. The vital importance of his careful 
supervision by the best workers available is brought out by one 
of the missionaries in Iran who urges: “The evangelistic work 
should be as far as possible undertaken by native Christians. 


This will not relieve the foreigner entirely—we are all evan- 
I2 
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gelists—but will leave him more free to do the vitally important 
work of caring for the convert. One bad Christian can do more 
harm to the church than an enormous amount of propaganda 
from the outside. I hope my experience may be exceptional, 
but I have not found the natives good at caring for their fellow- 
Christians. The foreign pastor has had, presumably, some 
experience in this matter and should be more free for this 
work.’ It would seem however that the above experience is 
not universal, for another notes: ‘It seems to me that the genuine 
converts are inclined to care for one another, and they often 
have better ideas on the subject than the missionaries.’ 

Several additional suggestions are added in regard to 
matters of finance. One throws out the suggestion that the 
missionaries should make a special point of encouraging the 
converts to save and should open accounts for them. Another 
would caution us against employing converts as colporteurs in 
order to give them something to do, and reports that his mission 
has had ‘infinite trouble’ with people of this kind. This same 
correspondent warns against hastily putting a convert forward 
to testify in meetings regarding his conversion. As he says: 
‘It is so fatally easy for them to draw the long bow.’ He thinks 
that ‘unwise petting’ on the part of the missionary is often seen 
to result in a ‘swelled head’ for the convert. 

Two of the missionaries in Egypt comment especially on 
the value of a summer conference for converts. One informs us: 
“We have had a conference in the shape of a yearly gathering 
of Muslim women and girl converts from all the societies 
working in Egypt. These last from the evening of the first day 
to the morning of the fourth day and have been most helpful.’ 
The other reinforces this suggestion but adds a caution as to 
the necessity of careful supervision in order to make it a 
success. 

Should or should not a convert be renamed on baptism? A 
missionary in Egypt, noting that this is the universal practice 
there, still finds questions as to its advisability rising in his 
mind. He especially wonders how necessary it is to give them 
‘aggressively Christian names.’ We do not know what the practice 
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is in other parts of the area, but in Iran there is no such custom 
at the present time. The workers here would feel that for a man 
named Mohammed Ali to be preaching Christ to his neighbours 
is if anything more effective than it would be were he named 
Yuhanna. It would be interesting to hear more of the arguments 
pro and con on this question. 

One suggestion that seems to hold real possibilities in these 
days of universal military service is proffered by a worker in 
Iran. ‘What about young Christians in the army?’ he enquires. 
‘Would it not be possible to form a league of Christian ex- 
service men who know the difficulties of army life, and who 
would keep in touch with all young Christian conscripts and 
volunteers? We might get each church to make a grant to pro- 
vide every such soldier with the productions of the Literature 
Committee.’ 

Still another group of suggestions has to do with what is 
unquestionably the most vital single matter in the proper care 
of the convert—the attitude and spiritual life of the missionary. 
One writes: ‘I think that we missionaries need to seek to know 
and understand sympathetically the convert’s habits of thought 
and estimations with regard to social life, employment, finance 
and so on. These are their eastern inheritance. While we should 
rigidly guard against debt and extravagance and every other 
thing contrary to the Word of God, we should not enforce our 
ideals, and when they fall short of them, judge them accord- 
ingly.’ Another comments: ‘Such questions as these make one 
realize how infinitely much depends on the reality and standard 
of the spiritual life of the missionary. His converts will largely 
reflect his own standard.’ Another asks: ‘Does the convert 
regard the missionary’s religion as something the missionary 
would give his life for, or only as a profession? Eternal vigilance 
on our part is required to demonstrate our religion in practical 
problems like those the convert faces daily.’ 

JoHN ELDER 











INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING IN 
MODERN IRAN 


By DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, D.D., Pu.D. 


‘THE recent and remarkable changes in Iran are not due 

to bolshevism or materialism or atheism. They are a 
part, rather, of a belated renaissance. Our histories inform us 
that in Europe the complex ecclesiastical organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church almost succeeded in putting out the 
torch of human liberty, or kept it smouldering for a millennium, 
until the rediscovery of Greek culture led the so-called free- 
thinkers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to set it once 
more ablaze—to light the way to translations of the Bible, to 
more general education, to parliamentary government, to the 
public press and the hundreds of social and industrial activities 
that have created a new civilization. 

Some twenty years ago there were those who had prophetic 
glimpses of what was about to happen with the impact of this 
modern civilization upon the countries in the Near East that 
had been isolated and dominated by Islam. We then read ‘that 
the foundations of Islam are being gradually undermined in 
the modern Muhammadan world by its contact with western 
thought, no serious student can doubt’ (Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, v1, 123). Nevertheless, to missionaries who went 
to work among Muslim peoples at about that time, the hold 
of Islam on the everyday life of almost every man, woman and 
child was so obvious that it was difficult to believe that these 
people too were about to be emancipated from their dark ages 
and brought into full fellowship with the other forward-looking 
peoples of the world. 

Iran (Persia), like Turkey, has had a complete change of 
government. While Turkey has become a republic, with the 
first president serving virtually as a dictator, Iran has had a 
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change of dynasty, and the new sovereign has committed himself 
and his people to a program of rapid progress that has been 
no less significant. Each ruler has been aware of the new life 
that has come surging into his country and has managed to 
keep on the top of the wave—initiating, regulating, encouraging 
or restraining as the occasion demanded. 

Many of these changes in Iran have been reported in foreign 
newspapers and are now matters of common knowledge: rail- 
road construction that will unite Teheran, the capital, with 
the Iranian Gulf and the Caspian Sea; systems of motor high- 
ways (12,427 miles completed) that have revolutionized methods 
of transport; the thorough reorganization of the military forces, 
with the adoption of all forms of modern equipment; these and 
the establishment of national banks are notable among the 
achievements of the present Shah. Every one knows also that 
Iran is a member of the League of Nations, that there was a 
widely advertised and truly magnificent Iranian art exhibition 
in London in 1931 and a similar exhibition in Moscow in 1935. 
Some people will remember that the government of Iran came 
off successfully in the legal contest with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Others will have heard something of the rapid 
building up of home industries—sugar factories, spinning mills, 
cement works, fruit-canning factories, woollen mills, leather 
factories and so on. 

To those observers who have been in Iran more than ten 
years all this industrial development shows that the wealth of 
the country is no longer in the control of the lords of great feudal 
estates. The nomadic tribes are being forced to have settled 
abodes and to learn to support themselves as agriculturists and 
tradesmen, and the great men of wealth are being encouraged 
to employ their money in the development of industries. 
Almost every month there is some new joint stock company 
organized that is subsidized by the government but also draws 
in private capital. The feudal system is passing away and the 
industrial age is beginning. 

But there are less objective considerations which may prove 
even more important in that transformation of thought and 
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custom which constitutes a renaissance. Three new conceptions 
are working a quiet upheaval in the intellectual life of all classes 
of people: the first is a modern conception of nature; the second, 
a modern conception of history; the third, a modern conception 
of ethics. 

As regards the first, the study of science has been necessarily 
accepted and fostered in schools and colleges all round the 
world; modern Iran is no exception. That the world is indeed 
round, that it revolves around the sun, that the sun is one of 
the lesser lights in the galaxy of stars, and that geology and 
astronomy strongly suggest that the whole vast universe has 
already the grand age of millions of years, though still appar- 
ently in its feeble infancy—in short, the entire modern con- 
ception of nature, as described scientifically, is accepted by the 
Iranian intelligentsia as the probable truth, as nearly as it has 
been understood in the times in which we live. Moreover, it 
is confidently expected that its wonder and grandeur will be 
yet more marvellously enhanced for mankind by continued 
research, experiment and discovery. 

If we examine a brief statement of cosmography as deter- 
mined by the Quran, we may observe that 


according to the common opinion of the Arabs (an opinion sanctioned by the 
Quran and by assertions of their Prophet which almost all Muslims take in 
their literal sense), there are seven heavens, one above another, and seven 
earths, one beneath another, the earth which we inhabit being the highest 
of the latter and next below the lowest heaven. The upper surface of each 
heaven and of each earth is believed to be nearly a plane and is generally sup- 
posed to be circular and is said to be 500 years’ journey in width. This is also 
said to be the measure of the depth or thickness of each heaven and of each 
earth, and of the distance between each heaven or earth and that next above 
or below it. 

It is written that God hath ‘spread out the earth’ ‘as a bed’ and ‘as a carpet,’ 
and what is round or globular cannot be said to be spread out, nor compared 
to a bed or a carpet. It is therefore decided to be an almost plane expanse. 
The continents and islands of the earth are believed by the Arabs (as they were 
by the Greeks in the age of Homer and Hesiod) to be surrounded by ‘the 
circumambient ocean’ (al-Bahr al-Muhit); and this ocean is described as 
bounded by a chain of mountains called Kaf, which encircle the whole as a 
ring and confine and strengthen the entire fabric. 

The extent of the earth, according to the assertion of the Prophet, is equal 
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to 500 years’ journey, allotting the space of 200 to the sea, 200 to the uninhabited 
desert, 80 to the country of Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog), and the 
rest to the remaining creatures (Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 
PP: 97, 100). 


Before the discovery of America, however, there were a 
few Muslim writers who sought to look beyond these folklore 
descriptions of the world in which they lived. As early as 
A.D. 1283, al-Kazvini called attention to the fact that an eclipse 
of the moon had been seen at different hours of the night in 
eastern and western countries. Ibn al-Wardi, in A.D. 1348, 
quoted and explained Ptolemy’s measurement of the earth, 
giving the circumference as 24,000 miles. And al-Makrizi, who 
died in A.D. 1442, gives a description of the globular form of 
the earth, its arctic and antarctic regions, with their day of six 
months and night of six months and their frozen waters. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbdl has pointed out recently that Ibn 
Miskawaih (d. A.D. 1030) ‘was the first Muslim thinker to give 
a clear and in many respects thoroughly modern theory of the 
origin of man.’ In his book al-Fauz al-Ashghar he ventured to 
offer an evolutionary hypothesis to theological literature: 


According to Ibn Miskawaih, plant life at the lowest stage of evolution 
does not need any seed for its birth and growth. Nor does it perpetuate its 
species by means of the seed. This kind of plant life differs from minerals only 
in some little power of movement which grows in higher forms, and reveals 
itself further in that the plant spreads out its branches and perpetuates its 
species by means of the seed. The power of movement gradually grows farther 
until we reach trees which possess a trunk, leaves and fruit. At a higher stage 
of evolution stand forms of plant life which need better soil and climate for 
their growth. The last stage of development is reached in the vine and the 
date-palm, which stand, as it were, on the threshold of animal life. In the date- 
palm a clear sex distinction appears. Besides roots and fibres it develops some- 
thing which functions like the animal brain, on the integrity of which depends 
the life of the date-palm. This is the highest stage in the development of plant 
life. The first forward step towards animal life is freedom from earth-rootedness, 
which is the germ of conscious movement. This is the initial stage of animality 
in which the sense of touch is the first and the sense of sight is the last to appear. 
With the development of the senses the animal acquires freedom of movement, 
as in the case of worms, reptiles, ants and bees. Animality reaches its perfection 
in the horse among quadrupeds and the falcon among birds, and finally arrives 
at the frontier of humanity in the ape, which is just a degree below man in the 
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scale of evolution. Further evolution brings physiological changes with a growing 
power of discrimination and spirituality until humanity passes from barbarism 
to civilization (Iqbal, Religious Thought in Islam, p. 127). 


Also Professor Iqbal is of the opinion that the Sufi poet 
Jalal ad-din Rumi (d. a.p. 1231) ‘regarded the question of 
immortality as one of biological evolution, and not a problem 
to be decided by arguments of a purely metaphysical nature.’ 

The point of view of the man in the street in these days, 
in regard to the modern conception of nature, was stated 
recently in direct and simple language in one of the daily 
papers: 

Tuts WORLD AND THE NEXT 

Whenever civilization, inventions and discoveries are discussed, we are 
sure to hear that God has given this world to the foreigners and the next world 
to us. And if you ask: ‘If the next world belongs to you, then why have you 
come into this world?’—there is no answer. This world, to us, is a sad house 
where by the force of God we have to live for a time with mourning and sorrow. 
We must suffer and see hardships. This is the doctrine of our ancestors. We 
have all kinds of unseen creatures threatening us: such as genii, monsters, 
fairies and evil spirits. We have so many superstitious ideas that we can’t move. 
No matter what happens to us we say, ‘God is great.’ So we sit and hope that 
one day nature will have pity on us. 

Other people look at the world from a different angle. They work hard, 
learn science and without regarding the angels or devils they do things and 


make themselves comfortable. We are lost. They have both worlds, while we 
have neither. 


The name for paradise among Iranian Muslims is bahisht. 
In the Avesta, athu vahishta signified ‘the best world,’ the 
abode for the chosen in the future life. The Quran speaks of 
the ‘garden of delight,’ djannat al-Firdaws (\vi, 10-25): 


And they who were foremost on earth—the foremost still. 
These are they who shall be brought nigh to God, 

In gardens of delight; 

A crowd of the former 

And few of the latter generations; 

On inwrought couches 

Reclining on them face to face: 

Aye-blooming youths go round about them 

With goblets and ewers and a cup of flowing wine; 
Their brows ache not from it, nor fails the sense: 
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And with such fruits as shall please them best, 

And with flesh of such birds, as they shall long for: 

And theirs shall be the houris, with large dark eyes, 

Like pearls hidden in their shells, 

In recompense of their labours past. 

No vain discourse shall they hear therein, nor charge of sin, 
But only the cry, ‘Peace! Peace!’ 


This highly poetic description is coming to be regarded as 
too materialistic and voluptuous to be interpreted literally. 
In his Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam Professor 
Iqbal has shown (p. 116) a characteristic modern tendency to 
interpret the Quran to mean what he himself thinks to be the 
real truth on other grounds. He remarks: 


Philosophically speaking we cannot go further than this—that in view of 
the past history of man it is highly improbable that his career would come to 
an end with the dissolution of his body. However, according to the teaching of 
the Quran, the ego’s re-emergence brings him a ‘sharp sight’ (50, 21) whereby 
he clearly sees his self-built ‘fate fastened round his neck.’ Heaven and hell 
are states, not localities. Their descriptions in the Quran are visual representa- 
tions of an inner fact, i.e. character. Hell, in the words of the Quran, is ‘God’s 
kindled fire which mounts above the hearts’—the painful realization of one’s 
failure as a man. Heaven is the joy of triumph over the forces of disintegration. 


A new conception of history, also, has been gaining ground 
in all the countries of the Near East, especially where archzo- 
logical activities have been carried qn assiduously in recent 
years. Greater government encouragement is given to these 
enterprises now that they are understood to be more than mere 
treasure hunts. The new oriental museums that are being 
enriched by their share in these finds are having a notable 
influence as more and more generations of students come to 
appreciate their significance. The traditions, legends and myths 
that are found in books of their epic poets, early ‘historians’ 
and religious teachers are to be evaluated as such and are no 
longer accepted naively as matters of fact. 

The most notable characteristic of this new attitude towards 
history is the marked interest that is being shown in all things 
pre-Islamic in Iran. The name of the present dynasty, Pahlavi 
(Parthian), is in itself an index of what is happening. The idea 
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is gaining ground that the people of Iran must break loose 
from the law and customs of Islam, and, building rather on 
their old national foundations, find their own place right abreast 
of others in the family of modern peoples. This is what makes 
the abandonment of the turban and the adoption of ‘inter- 
national’ hats significant. And as the movement to free women 
from the curse of the hidjdb (curtain or veil), that has meant 
their segregation, makes steady progress, and more and more 
women are able to discard the ugly, stuffy, insanitary black 
garment (chddar) they have been required to wear in the streets, 
it means that the country of Iran is declaring to itself and to 
all the world that the Islamic social system that was forced upon 
it has had its day and has failed to meet the demands of present- 
day life. 

It is also important to observe that the critical study of 
Islam is beginning, and that work which has been done by 
European and American scholars in this field is appreciated 
and freely quoted. It is a field as wide as all the life they have 
heretofore known, for it involves the Quran, with questions as 
to its origin, character, purpose and authority, with huge tomes 
of commentaries in Arabic and explanations of commentaries 
in Iranian. It includes an estimate of the hadith (traditions) 
that set forth the sunna (custom) of the Prophet, in order to 
find the light they have to throw on questions of doctrine, law, 
worship and so forth; and it has within its scope a re-examination 
of the history of Islam, in order to determine the attitude of 
Islam as a religious system towards peoples of other faiths 
and to discover the reasons for Islamic opposition to opinions 
that are generally taken for granted in cosmopolitan circles. 

In the provincial capitals of Iran reference libraries are 
being provided for the use of teachers, students and government 
officials. Standard works of reference are being secured from 
abroad. In Meshed, the capital of Khorasan, the French edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Islam was recently purchased. 

The public bookstores are far more numerous than those of 
ten years ago, and are of an entirely different character. Instead 
of dusty piles of unshapely lithographed books, mainly having 
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to do with religious law, many without indices or page numbers, 
we now find books that are of convenient size, clearly printed 
and on all sorts of subjects. I have at hand three excellent 
manuals on Iranian literature that have appeared within the 
year. The first is mainly biographical and is a compendium of 
most useful information gathered from the best oriental and 
occidental authorities. The second is an anthology of selections 
from favourite authors that has been most attractively arranged. 
The third is historical and aims at showing the effect of the 
Arab conquest of Iran and how the superior culture of the 
Iranians asserted itself. A similar book of selections has been 
prepared on ethics. It is called The Measure of a Man, or The 
Path of Happiness, and it has made available for the ordinary 
home the outstanding ethical theories of the Greeks, with a 
few quotations from the Quran and a mass of more familiar 
material from poets of Iran and Arabia. Two new books on 
psychology have also appeared recently, which have been 
written after a careful study of European texts. They are not 
pompous volumes to display learning but small attractive books 
to convey information, so that students, clerks, artisans and 
country gentlemen are finding them interesting and useful. 

New books also that are definitely historical show what a 
change has taken place in the perspective of writers in Iran. 
The first volume of a new history of Iran which is being written 
is entitled From Parviz to Chingiz. It is based on the best 
authorities and tries to be accurate and interesting. This may 
be said also for Les Nawbakht, by the same author (Abbas 
Eghbal), which stresses perhaps overmuch the purely political 
aspects of the Shi’ite schism as it developed in Iran, In this 
connexion Stanley Lane Poole’s exceedingly useful Muhammadan 
Dynasties has been translated into Iranian. 

Another somewhat pretentious work is appearing, on the 
influence of the Imamiya sect, Athdr-i-Shi’at-1-Imdmiya. It 
will be in four volumes and is carefully arranged and indexed, 
but as its subject-matter is so dependent on the books of tradi- 
tions from the Imams, it remains to be seen whether its authors 
will attempt to relate it all to the new conception of history. 
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If they fail it will gradually be consigned to the limbo of for- 
gotten lore, whereas if they succeed in impartially discriminating 
what is true from what is false many of the ordinary beliefs will 
be discredited. 

The ethics of humanity, with its imperative social, economic 
and industrial problems, lies at the other end of the bridge. 
Looking back with pride to the glories of ancient Iran, the people 
who have this neo-Iranian consciousness must find their way 
to a responsible share in modern life. It is for their own good 
and for the interest of the world in general that they secure 
and maintain their rightful place. 

The young men who have been sent abroad to study, and 
there are about a thousand abroad now, are expected to come 
back to their native land with ability to serve more efficiently 
in solving these problems. They are studying agriculture, 
medicine, engineering, economics and other things, with 
practical ends in view. Some who have returned have found 
that the opportunities for trained workers are more immediate 
than they expected, and it is remarkable what they are 
accomplishing. 

There is no thought that their foreign technical training 
will of itself be sufficient. The Shah and Parliament have 
realized that youth at home must also be given opportunity 
to develop their natural capacity. This is why four thousand 
more free schools have been provided for in the budget for 
public instruction. Imitation of foreign methods will be of little 
avail unless it leads to intelligent appropriation and adaptation 
to the particular needs of this country. Hence the new central 
government university, with its special emphasis at present on 
the school of medicine and the teachers’ college. Hence also 
the establishment of normal schools in the large provincial 
centres. There are also trades’ schools for industrial training, 
numerous military schools and a central law school. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the significance of 
the changes that have taken place in the laws of the land. The 
old Muslim shari’at (religious law) has been almost set aside, 
for cases are now determined according to new codes based 
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on enactments of Parliament—direct legislation with less and 
less regard for traditions from the Prophet or the Imams. 
There are laws for the census bureau; laws for the registration 
of deeds, contracts and marriages; new revenue laws and laws 
for regulating imports and exports. The method of procedure 
in the criminal courts is said to give the ordinary man a much 
better chance of justice than was possible before. The marriage 
laws have been improved, in that the minimum marriage age 
for a girl is now sixteen and for a boy eighteen years. Public 
government registration and consequent regulation of marriages 
have made polygamy more difficult than formerly, though it is 
still possible within the law. Temporary marriage is also still 
allowed, a concession to a distinctive custom of the Shi’ites, 
but public sentiment against it is rapidly increasing and it may 
not be long before it will be outlawed as it is in other countries. 

The fact that the income from religious endowments is 
employed by the government for projects that make for public 
welfare is most important. Individuals in the families of high 
priests have since the days of Eli found ways of making them- 
selves fat with the chiefest of the offerings, and some of the 
cities of Iran have had outlying estates that belong to men of 
this kind. Heretofore they have had the administration of the 
revenue from pious endowments, but now those funds are 
being used to maintain hospitals, orphanages and special schools. 
There were numerous theological schools that were subsidized 
by these endowments so as to provide board and dormitory 
accommodation free of cost to most of the students. These 
schools also have been taken under the general supervision of 
the central department of public instruction, with the result 
that they have been reduced in number and have been so 
changed in character that the students, in addition to accepting 
willy-nilly a different curriculum, with studies in science and 
history, must now wear ordinary clothes and submit even 
to gymnastic drill like students in other schools. An Act of 
Parliament was cited in a recent book under the heading: 
‘Putting out of business uneducated and corrupt theological 
students who were sycophants and rascals.’ 
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While there is much yet to be attained in the wider accept- 
ance of new ethical standards, yet there seems to be no doubt 
that the old spirit of complacency in Islamic custom has been 
severely shaken. One of the most influential books that has 
been translated is Samuel Smiles’ Self Help, and this is signifi- 
cant for it is primarily the young men who are willing to struggle 
persistently against all kinds of difficulties who are serving 
their country with the highest ethical purpose. Anyone opening 
the illustrated monthly magazine Mahr (Light) for December 
last, and noting the articles: ‘Romanticism and Realism,’ 
“Biographical Sketch of Poincaré,’ ‘Verses from Henri Heine,’ 
‘Experiences in Parachute Descents,’ ‘A Radio-controlled 
Aeroplane,’ would realize that the interests of these young 
Iranian readers are much the same as those of young men in 
other countries. 

There is a greater opportunity than ever before for well- 
qualified missionaries to work with ambitious and earnest young 
Iranians, sympathetically co-operating with them in literary 
efforts in their own language. This is being done at present, 
however, almost exclusively within the field of distinctively 
Christian literature. That there should be books on the study 
of the Bible, on devotional life, on Christian beliefs and on 
church history goes without saying, and the work that is being 
done along those lines is extremely valuable. But in the com- 
munity outside the Church these books are too frequently 
regarded as propaganda and their circulation is still largely 
dependent upon free distribution. Therefore, in addition to the 
preparation and publication of Christian literature, there probably 
ought to be a special foundation of some sort to make it possible 
for particular missionaries to co-operate much more effectively 
and extensively than at present with national writers as they 
prepare text-books for the public schools, write articles for 
newspapers and magazines, and publish books for the general 
public. 

If the young men of these countries in the Near East are 
to be left to themselves to draw from the rich field of western 
science and culture in ways that are superficial and inaccurate, 
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without access to well-selected libraries and without the advant- 
age of suggestions from more experienced readers, the impact 
of western civilization on the thought-life of these countries 
will be disappointing and may prove to be an actual and serious 
handicap in missionary work. But if the situation is faced in 
time and provided for in some reasonably adequate way it is 
still possible to elicit the co-operation of these young men in 
preparing books for young people that will help them meet 
the problems of their new life with personal courage and 
integrity, will set forth the ideal of intellectual freedom as some- 
thing entirely different from mere foct-loose license and will 
do much to disperse the clouds of religious bigotry and also 
the overhanging fog of national prejudice. Preparatory work 
along this line is being done in mission colleges, but is there 
not need to follow up with our co-operative friendship the under- 
takings of young men and women who have finished their 
school work and are now occupying positions of influence and 
responsibility for the public welfare? The national Church is 
not likely to begrudge missionary time given to such work, 
particularly if there goes with it an earnest effort to win such 
individuals to the service of Jesus Christ. And for a missionary 
to live in a period of intellectual awakening such as we now 
have in Iran is to be in a garden with perpetual spring. 
Dwicut M. DONALDSON 











THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN PALESTINE IN RE- 
LATION TO THE GROWTH OF THE 
CHURCH 


By WINIFRED A. COATE 


RECENT articles in this Review have stressed the dangers 

of the present status of the Christian movement in China, 
due in part toa lack of co-ordination between the activities of the 
organized Church and the ‘work carried on by Christian agencies 
which move parallel to, rather than as definite functions of, the 
organized Church.’! If it be agreed that ‘the centre of our task 
is the growth of the Church,’? it is disquieting to learn that 
‘Christian educational institutions function somewhat apart 
from the Church,’! and that their graduates ‘too rarely return 
to their communities to assume leadership in church life.’' 
Such statements must stir the conscience of educationists in 
other lands than China, provoking them to examine the effective- 
ness of their own work in respect to this central task of helping 
to build up the Christian Church. 

In Palestine, though conditions must be in many respects 
very different from those in China, the same criticism has been 
constantly levelled in recent years against the Christian schools, 
particularly the secondary schools. Here, apart from the Zionist 
schools, which cater for Hebrew-speaking Jewish pupils only, 
all the secondary education for girls, and a large part of the second- 
ary education for boys, is in the hands of foreign missionary 


organizations. The missions that participate to a greater or less 


extent in the promotion of secondary education are the Jeru- 
salem and the East Mission, the Church Missionary Society, 


1 Rawlinson: ‘The Present Status of the China Christian Movement,’ IRM, 1935 
(July), pp. 320-1, 324. . 
* Foster: ‘A China Christian Movement or the Christian Church,’ IRM, 1935 (Oct.), 
p. 461. 
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the Church Missions to Jews, the Church of Scotland Mission, 
and an American Society of Friends. There are also secondary 
schools controlled by Roman Catholic organizations. In the 
Anglican and Protestant secondary schools generally the language 
of instruction is English and a certain proportion of the staff is 
recruited from England and America. The pupils in these 
schools, on the other hand, are mainly Christians of the ancient 
Orthodox churches, the majority of the pupils and teachers in 
many of the schools being Arab members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. All the schools include among their pupils Christians 
of many different denominations as well as non-Christians, Jew 
or Muslim; or, as in several cases, both Jews and Muslims. 

It is obvious that the amalgamation in one school of pupils 
of different faiths, different languages and different nationalities 
presents many and varied problems, especially in Palestine, 
which is notorious for the virulence of its racial antipathies and 
religious controversies. 

The English-speaking Christian secondary schools are seek- 
ing to provide a suitable environment for the practice of right 
relationships and are increasingly succeeding in promoting that 
friendly understanding between pupils of different nationalities 
that makes possible the establishment of real friendships. The 
schools do not attempt to suppress or disguise national differ- 
ences. Though English is the common language and the only 
common basis of intercourse, yet the study of the pupils’ native 
languages and literature is encouraged in most of the schools, 
where the aim is to achieve not a dull uniformity but a real unity 
which can transcend non-essential differences and can welcome 
the contribution that each nationality can make to the whole. 
The ultimate results of this education in internationalism cannot 
be forecast, but the Christian schools, in which alone this experi- 
ment is being made, are undoubtedly influencing a large body of 
public opinion and in time may prove to be a valuable factor in 
the solution of the racial problems of Palestine. Yet the measure 
of success already achieved seems to some to have revealed also 
the weakness and limitations of the educational system. 

The criticism that the Christian secondary schools have to 
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meet is twofold. On the one hand it is asserted that the Christian 
pupils have suffered from the presence in the school of Jewish 
or Muslim pupils, that the religious instruction given lacks 
definiteness and that, owing to the existence side by side of 
many different denominations, the pupils do not get sufficient 
opportunities for instruction in the doctrines and practices of 
their own churches. It is said that the educational missionaries 
in charge of the schools have been so busy trying to influence 
Jews or Muslims that they have neglected the spiritual develop- 
ment of their Christian pupils. It is admitted that the Anglican 
and Protestant schools do not seek nowadays to proselytize from 
the ancient Orthodox churches, yet it is felt that the effect of the 
influences at work in the secondary schools is to weaken the 
allegiance of the Christian pupils to their own churches and to 
make them content with a ‘churchless Christianity.’ 

On the other hand, the Christian schools are criticized for 
the ineffectiveness of their dealings with Jews and Muslims. 
Pious tourists and missionary supporters at home expect to 
hear of conversions and baptisms, and the lack of converts in 
the Palestine missions causes disappointment and dissatisfaction 
with the methods employed. It is recognized that the missionary 
schools have succeeded to some extent in creating an atmosphere 
of diffused Christianity and in inculcating Christian ethical 
ideals. While many of the pupils are influenced to a real interest 
in the Bible and in the Person of Our Lord (and most mission- 
aries are in touch with some secret believers), yet most mission- 
aries who are engaged in school work would agree that too many 
of their non-Christian pupils leave school still complacently 
satisfied with their own religion. The problem is a baffling one 
and humiliating in that there seems to be no adequate excuse for 
the apparent lack of success that is a common experience. 
Almost alone of all the countries of the Near East, Palestine 
enjoys religious liberty and missions are unhampered by the 
restrictions which hinder them in other places. The Christian 
secondary schools enjoy a large measure of social prestige and 
popularity, they have no difficulty in obtaining pupils; the 
Government recognizes the schools but does not seek to inter- 
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fere with their curricula or methods of teaching. Yet in spite 
of all these favourable circumstances, it would seem that the 
Christian schools are not sufficiently Christian. 

The two problems—the education of the Christian and of the 
non-Christian in Palestine—are often regarded as separate and 
unrelated questions, but they are really one and the same. No 
one claims to have found a satisfactory solution of the present 
difficulties, but it is probable that the solution of the second 
problem is to be found by way of the first. Effective witness to 
non-Christians cannot be secured unless the whole school is 
Christian, until the Christian teachers and pupils are such live 
members of their own churches that they inevitably awaken the 
desire in their non-Christian friends for the same vital experience. 

The most pressing problem of the moment is the education 
of the Christian pupils; but in planning this the Christian aim 
must be kept clear. Our motive is not a selfish desire to strengthen 
the churches for their own benefit, but in order that they may be 
such a witness to the power of Christ as shall be effective in 
drawing others to Him. 

Some critics of the missionary schools have asserted that the 
Christian schools should admit none but Christians as pupils; 
that Christian pupils should be educated in a totally Christian 
atmosphere and not be subjected to non-Christian influences 
until they have already become well-established in their own 
faith. The argument is unsound. Even if it were economically 
practicable, it would not be good for Christian pupils to be 
segregated in secondary schools in which all the pupils were 
Christian. Education consists in practice in living, in learning 
how to respond to real situations. All his life the Palestinian 
Christian has to live as one of a small minority of Christians in 
the face of a vast majority of non-Christians. Life in the com- 
munity of a mixed school presents him with the same problem 
in miniature: how to live as a Christian with non-Christian 
neighbours. It should be remembered that Our Lord’s prayer for 
His disciples was not that they should be taken out of the world 
but that they should be kept from the evil. 

Equally it is becoming generally realized that in the secondary 
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schools in Palestine the links between the schools and the 
churches should be strengthened and that, specially during the 
years of adolescence, every Christian pupil should receive some 
definite instruction in the history, doctrines and practices of his 
own church. It would seem that in Palestine there ought to be 
little danger of ‘slovenly disregard for the accumulated experience 
of nineteen centuries of church order, church worship, Christian 
theology and Christian living.’ Here, where the ancient churches 
and the sacred sites of the Holy Land attract the devotion of 
pilgrims from all parts of the world; where the land teems with 
sacred associations and historic memories, suggestive not only 
of the events of the earthly life of our Saviour but of the witness 
to Him borne by saints and martyrs throughout the centuries; 
here, surely, it should be easy to keep alive a sense of the reality 
of our faith and of the greatness of our Christian heritage. Yet 
to the Palestinian Christian young men and women, who have 
been educated in western schools, their church often appears to 
be in opposition to or indifferent to the ideals of progress that 
they have learnt to value. The rapid social and political changes 
that have taken place since the war, the phenomenal advance 
in education and in knowledge of western civilization have left 
no one untouched. The advent of European and American Jews 
in large numbers has had its effect on the Arabs, not only in in- 
creasing their passion for national self-expression and independ- 
ence, but in introducing them to new ideas, which are causing 
widespread unsettlement of mind and confusion of values. 
Many pupils in our secondary schools are reading rationalist 
and communist literature and a good deal of modern determinist 
psychology; and in most cases it is not to the clergy of their own 
churches that they turn for enlightenment or for help in the 
solution of their problems. 

May it not be that both clergy and teachers are to blame for 
this state of affairs, in that they have failed to show in their 
teaching the connexion between dogma and practical living? 
The remedy will not be found in the mere addition to the curri- 
culum of lessons in church doctrine. In most of the secondary 
schools that give religious instruction to Christian and non- 
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Christian pupils alike, it has been the custom in past years to 
have special instruction in the Christian faith for Christians 
apart from non-Christians; and this is desirable, in order that 
the problems of the Christians may be dealt with apart from 
any danger of their feeling themselves to be in an antagonistic or 
controversial atmosphere, and in order that the Christians may 
be directly encouraged to witness to non-Christians. But in 
most schools, until recently, what was planned for Christians 
was on an extra or voluntary basis. There is a good deal of 
variation in practice between the different schools, but it seems 
often to be assumed that while suitable teaching in the Bible 
can be given to Christians and non-Christians together, lessons 
in doctrine must be given to Christians apart from non-Chris- 
tians. There should be no real cleavage between Bible teaching 
and catechetical instruction. No intelligent teacher of the Bible 
can avoid teaching doctrine or avoid letting his pupils know 
what he himself believes. 

The value of special classes for Christian pupils apart 
from non-Christians, or for members of a particular church, lies 
less in the amount of specific doctrine that the pupils may be 
expected to assimilate than in the opportunity such classes afford 
of stimulating the pupils’ devotion and loyalty to their own 
church and equipping them to worship with greater under- 
standing and appreciation. Doctrine is generally not as effectively 
taught in special catechetical classes, voluntary or compulsory, 
as when it arises naturally in other lessons and is presented as 
the solution to problems of life. In the experience of the writer 
it has been found that in the teaching of the Bible it is a considera- 
tion of the practical problems of life that leads to a recognition 
of the need of doctrine; and teaching on creeds and sacraments 
is welcomed by the pupils as the solution that the past can offer 
for the problems of the present. 

The teaching of dogma without experience is useless. The 
way the apostles learnt is the natural one. They had faith in the 
Person of Our Lord and experience of the power of His presence, 
before they produced the doctrine of His divinity. Experience 
of the reality of faith children should get when they are quite 
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young; this is the best way, that they should grow naturally and 
gradually into a practical knowledge of the fatherhood of God 
and the power of the Holy Spirit. But many of our pupils have 
not been given this right attitude in childhood, and how are we 
to deal with them? Lessons in doctrine may explain and fortify 
faith, but they do not necessarily create it. 

Here is the teacher’s most pressing problem: how to make 
God real to his pupils. Our pupils’ questions often reveal a 
difficulty: ‘How can one feel that God is near? that He is real?’ 
‘Why does not God make it a little easier for us to believe in 
Him?’ ‘Does God speak to people nowadays?’ ‘Why are there not 
miracles to prove His Power?’ The teacher cannot pass on experi- 
ence; each must discover and test it for himself. But as teachers 
we must see that we do not create the obstacles. Is it not often 
true, as some one has said, that we are in our own persons the 
one real argument against the truth of our teaching? Many of the 
obstacles to belief that young people experience may be due to 
the fact that in their earlier teaching dogma has been divorced 
from real life and they have not seen that the doctrines they were 
taught had any bearing on the practice of their daily life. 

It was said of Bishop King of Lincoln that quite early in life 
he set before himself as his ideal ‘so to live his life as to prove 
in his own person that the teaching of Christ was true.’ This is 
the kind of proof of the truth of his faith that the teacher must 
seek to give. Truth becomes convincing only when it is revealed 
through personality. If the teacher’s own faith is of this practical 
reality then it will become contagious. His pupils will realize 
that he has something worth having and they will begin to test 
it for themselves. 

Spiritual experience is itself a constant search for truth. 
The more one knows of God the more one gradually begins to 
realize how much more there is to know, and Christian doctrine 
should be taught in such a way that it provides the pupils with 
an intellectual and reasonable basis for their faith. The attitude 
of the teacher is all-important. He must be sincere, open-minded 
and humble. While he must have religious certainty, in that he 
is convinced of the validity of his own experience, he must never 
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give the impression that he thinks he holds all the truth. Honest 
confession of ignorance is better than over-dogmatism. He must 
not create doubts, but equally he must not be shocked at any 
honest expression of doubts and difficulties. 

The doctrines of the Church should be handled in the same 
way as any other subject; namely, with open-minded reverence 
and a desire to discover the truth at all costs, While, however, 
we welcome intellectual activity and free expression of thought, 
we must teach our pupils that spiritual truths cannot be proved 
by intellectual argument. If the teacher’s own attitude to his 
church is right, his pupils should catch from him a spirit of 
humility and be willing to accept the authority and act upon the 
experience of the Church of all the ages. 

The actual maintaining of the right kind of link between 
the school and the Church does, however, present many problems 
of organization, especially in Palestine where every school has 
to deal with pupils from many different churches. Even where, 
as with the Anglican and Eastern Orthodox churches, the most 
cordial relationship of mutual friendliness exists, there are 
still many practical difficulties. The regular instruction in the 
faith is best given by regular members of the staff. It is un- 
fortunately rare to find priests who, unless they happen also 
to be experienced schoolmasters, are effective as class teachers. 
Few priests understand modern methods of teaching and there- 
fore their efforts are regarded unfavourably by the pupils in 
comparison with the teaching given by experienced teachers. It 
is worse than useless if the most important subject of study is 
taught on less intelligent lines than the secular subjects. It ought 
to be possible in a large school to find one teacher belonging to 
each church who will give time and study to fit himself to teach 
the doctrines of his own church. Such instruction, if it is to be 
given effectively, must be graded according to the age and 
development of the pupils and must be taught intelligently on 
modern lines. If a member of the regular staff cannot be found, 
who is qualified and competent to do this work, then it is better 
that it should be undertaken by a member of some other church, 
than that the teaching should be given in an unintelligent or 
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uninteresting way. It might be possible to arrange, if necessary, 
to have certain short courses in the year, given by special 
teachers to separate groups divided according to their respective 
churches and at other times to have all the Christians of any 
one age or grade taught together by a competent teacher. The 
Nicene Creed, with the exception of the Filiogue clause, makes 
the basis of courses of lessons suitable to all Christians, and the 
division of the pupils into classes according to their age and 
mental development is often better than arrangement according 
to their religious sects. Church history also can be tackled with 
mixed classes and there is the added advantage that such classes 
may help the pupils to realize the universality of the Christian 
Church. 

For Orthodox pupils it is particularly necessary that some 
special instruction should be provided at the stage of early 
adolescence. In fact there should be some substitute for the 
confirmation class. The fact that confirmation in the Orthodox 
Church accompanies baptism means that Orthodox children 
lose the special opportunity that confirmation presents to 
Anglican boys and girls, of facing the facts of the claims of God 
on their lives and of their responsibility to the Church, and also 
of understanding the spiritual resources available for their help 
in the sacraments. It is at this stage that the schools should give 
opportunity for experienced priests to come into individual con- 
tact with the pupils in small groups. 

This article has attempted to deal in any detail with this 
problem only as it touches the work of the classroom. Equally 
important is the responsibility of the school in providing training 
in worship, in helping the pupils to form habits of church-going 
as well as habits of private study and devotion, in finding suitable 
opportunities for Christian witness and personal service. 

In all these matters the co-operation of the clergy with the 
school must be sought. In Palestine the complication due to the 
many variations of church order must be faced, and the schools 
must not rest until some solution to the problems caused by 
them has been found. The difficulty must be recognized that at 
present there are few priests whose education and training fit 
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them to be teachers of modern educated youth. The Greek 
Orthodox Church needs a greater number of educated priests, 
particularly Arab priests, able to lead the laity and guide them 
in their thinking. The Protestant churches need more priests 
and ministers who will not be afraid of new knowledge. The 
schools should perhaps make more definite and constant attempts 
to set before their pupils the needs of their church and its claims 
on their allegiance. The life of a priest as our boys see it often 
does not seem a worthy ideal, but more efforts should be made to 
make them realize the greatness of a vocation to the priesthood, 
to stir their wills and imagination to a readiness, if called, to 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the service of Our Lord 
as priests in His Church. There would not be difficulty in finding 
suitable candidates for the ministry if all pupils could be taught 
to feel the glory of the traditions they inherit as members of 
their church, and also could be led to realize that the Church 
concerns the present, that every age may find new forms to 
express eternal truths, that the first duty of the Church in every 
age is that of witness to the truth. 

This brings us back to the second of the two criticisms often 
brought against the secondary schools : that they have not been 
effective in their missionary work with non-Christians. It is 
often evident, of course, that the life of Christians as members 
of the Church does not appeal to those outside. It is a truism 
that our pupils are always attracted to Jesus Christ but often 
repelled by Christianity as they see it. As Mary Slessor said, “The 
secret of our failures in winning men to Christ is they don’t find 
Him with us.’ 

In Palestine we are not dealing with pagans; Muslim, Jew 
and Christian all worship one God. What is it, then, that we, as 
Christians, have to offer to Moslem or Jew? What is the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Christian claim? We have not merely a body 
of teaching that may be compared or contrasted with that of 
other religions. The Person of Christ is the unique element in 
our faith and as Christians we witness to a knowledge of the 
living Christ as a source of power and to the glory of life as lived 
in the fellowship of the Church which is His body. Have we 
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perhaps in the schools invalidated the first part of our witness 
by neglecting to emphasize the second? 

The tendency of the present day to seek spiritual revival and 
Christian fellowship apart from the regular organization of the 
Church is hindering the spread of the Gospel. Phrases such as 
‘the Church has failed,’ lightly spoken and with little meaning, 
do harm when ignorant or uninstructed young people hear 
them used by Christians whom they have been wont to regard as 
their leaders. Missionaries, themselves members of Christian 
churches, have been known to form and organize extra-church 
associations, Christian in name and intention, but in which little 
attempt is made to encourage the members to adhere to the 
practices or submit to the discipline of their own churches. Such 
missionaries, by seeming to undervalue the forms and order to 
which they themselves own allegiance, are, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, giving an incomplete and misleading impression of the 
Christian message. 

Christianity is not an easy way of life, in which the Christian 
may pick and choose that which appeals to his individual 
temperament and discard all that has less attraction. The Church 
is not to be regarded merely as a means of consolation, nor even 
mainly as a source of strength to be called upon in moments of 
personal crisis or defeat. As teachers we must, by example as 
well as precept, strive to make our pupils realize life in the 
Church as it really is: an adventure calling for sacrificial devotion 
to duty, needing grit and determination as well as enthusiasm 
and loyalty. Now, as ever, it is the lukewarmness and failure 
of individual Christians, rather than opposition from without, 
that weaken the Church’s corporate witness. 

WINIFRED A. COATE 


Note.—A small portion of the above article was written as part of a paper 
prepared for a conference of leaders in Christian education which met in 
Jerusalem in April 1935, under the auspices of the Education Committee of 
the United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine (Southern Section). A 
book based on the report of that conference is being issued shortly in Palestine 
by the Reverend Canon Danby, D.D., under the title: Why ‘Christian’ Schools? 
or What can Christian Schools Contribute? 
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BETHLEHEM, A CHRISTIAN VILLAGE 
IN THE PANJAB 


By KOMOLINI SIRCAR 


[N 1905, on Christmas Eve, the Indian National Missionary 

Society was organized by an earnest group of Christian 
Indians, after much thought and prayer. They had come from 
all parts of India, and met in the historic spiritual centre of 
Serampore, hallowed by the sacred and selfless ministry of 
William Carey and Alexander Duff. 

This group of Indian leaders had seen a vision for the 
evangelization of India through the efforts of her own sons 
and daughters. Under the leading of the Spirit of God, they 
resolved to bring the Gospel of Christ into the still unevan- 
gelized parts of their Motherland, through Indian personnel, 
Indian money and Indian methods of service. 

God has blessed the humble efforts of this Society. 


The work is now carried on from fifty centres, in nine provinces comprising 
ten language areas. It has thirty missionaries and 118 assistant workers. Besides 
direct evangelistic work which is done in all its fields, its institutional work is 
carried on in two hospitals, four dispensaries, one child welfare centre, one 
first-grade college, one high school, two hostels, thirty-three primary schools 
and one printing press. 


The National Missionary Society is now the largest united 
indigenous missionary effort undertaken by the Church of 
Christ in India. In 1906 the income of the Society was Rs 2935; 
the income now is about Rs 88,000 annually. 

In 1916 the government in the Panjab started the new 
system of canal irrigation, thus enabling much hitherto unculti- 
vated land to be brought under cultivation in desert areas. 
The government was keen to encourage settlers and cultivators 
for these new tracts of land, and sold them to different com- 
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munities. The Bishop of Lahore was offered a large tract for 
the Christians. He offered it to the Church Missionary Society, 
and they offered a portion of it to the National Missionary 
Society of India. Bethlehem is a little village in this area, in 
the district of Montgomery. 

The National Missionary Society chose for the new land 
earnest hard-working village Christians from many of the 
old Church Missionary Society centres. Fifty-one Christian 
zamindars were selected to become the pioneer colonists. When 
they first met there, they decided to call their new village 
Bethlehem. One of the first things they built was a small mud 
church, out of their own money and with their own labour. 
The National Missionary Society started two elementary schools, 
for boys and for girls respectively, organized the work of the 
church and appointed its pioneer missionary to be the guide 
and friend of the settlers. There are now eight hundred Christians 
in this little village. Each of the zamindars was sold a piece 
equal to 12} acres, the money to be paid in yearly instalments 
to the Government within thirty years. 

In those first years the yield from the crops was fairly good, 
because the land is fertile, and the farmers were able to pay 
their instalments as well as the annual revenue. But with the 
economic depression all over the world prices of grain fell 
heavily and the farmers were hard hit. They have paid no 
further instalments of the price of the land and have barely 
been able to pay the revenue. Many of them are in the clutches 
of Hindu moneylenders who exploit their poverty and ignor- 
ance, charging heavy rates of interest, which calculated at 
compound interest soon swell an original debt of a few hundred 
rupees into one of thousands. When the farmers find it impossible 
to pay, the moneylenders take their land on mortgage and 
make them till their own land, receiving barely enough to keep 
themselves and their families from utter starvation. The money- 
lenders not only hold the farmers in bondage financially, but 
often use their influence and power in wrong ways. The economic 
condition of these villagers is most distressing indeed. Our 
bishop (the Rt Rev. G. D. Barne of Lahore) has interviewed 
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government officials with a view to reducing some of these 
economic burdens of the people. 

Education of the right type is one of the best ways of meeting 
many of the difficulties of the villagers. We have three schools 
in Bethlehem: a boys’ school under two trained masters, with 
sixty-two boys on the roll; a girls’ school under three trained 
mistresses, with seventy-five on the roll; and an adult night 
school, with thirty-three men under one teacher. The girls’ 
school has a kindergarten section for three hours daily. 

We are trying to relate the teaching and life of the schools 
to the interests and life of the village. The hours of the school 
are so arranged that the girls are able to do the household work 
before and after school, and the boys can look after the cattle, 
prepare the fodder and help in other jobs in the fields. The 
parents of these children are so poor that many of them would 
not be able to send their children to school, unless we saw that 
the children shared in the home duties. 

During the cotton-picking season we close the girls’ school 
two hours earlier; they make up for the time in the slack summer 
months, for two hours in the evening doing needlework and 
manual work. The boys are given holidays during the days of 
harvest. 

At other times in the year, too, we allow the parents to 
take the boys and girls when they have heavy work at home. 
By providing these opportunities for the children to share in 
their home duties, we have won the goodwill and confidence 
of the parents, who now co-operate with us heartily and get 
new children admitted to the school. Most of the village children 
are now under instruction. 

We have found the schools to be a most suitable method of 
demonstration for any new work of rural uplift. Thus, the first 
bit of street cleaning and introduction of better methods of 
sanitation was undertaken by our school staff and children. 
Armed with spades, brooms and baskets, we started the work 
of street cleaning, to the amusement of some who stood watching 
the novel sight. Soon the parents and relations of the children 
gave a helping hand, then the atmosphere of work and 
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sweeping became so infectious that the idlers had to help or 
leave. 

On another occasion smallpox had broken out in our village. 
I sent for the vaccinator. When he arrived he found the village 
almost empty, the men and women had fled to their fields out 
of fear. I begged the vaccinator to come the next day, and in 
the meantime we taught our school children all about smallpox 
and vaccination. Early the next morning our schools turned 
out in full strength near the village well, the central part of the 
village. The staff were vaccinated first, then the school children. 
Then we asked our boys and girls to go home and persuade 
their parents and relations to come. Many of our little ones 
coaxed their mothers to come by showing their vaccinated arms 
and saying, ‘It did not hurt much.’ Soon, nearly the whole 
village turned out for vaccination. 

By dramas and plays and songs on education, health and 
sanitation our children have helped to spread much useful 
knowledge in the village. Villagers delight in dramatic perform- 
ances and singing and music, and we get large audiences on 
such occasions. 

Our school choir has done much to help in the church 
worship. The older boys and masters often accompany the 
evangelistic groups on Sunday afternoons in the winter, singing 
as they march through the fields on their way to other villages. 
I look upon these three schools as my regiments, being trained 
to be ready at all times to wage a grim war on ignorance, super- 
stition, disease and dirt. Our school children are being taught 
to be willing and cheerful servants of the village, proud and 
eager to make their homes and villages the cleanest, healthiest 
and happiest spots on earth. The response of the children has 
been amazing, even I—a firm believer in the natural response 
of every child to beauty, truth and goodness—wondered at 
their spirit. 

Our schoolgirls were the first to set a higher standard for 
neatness and beauty in the home. They set to work to mud 
plaster the walls and roofs, to let in windows for light and air, 
to bathe and wash and dress their little brothers and sisters; 
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soon others began to follow their example. Every Saturday we 
have half-day school, and then all the children go to the canal 
to wash their clothes and scrub their bodies. At first only our 
children used to be seen there, but now the whole canal bank 
is full from one end to the other on Saturday afternoons, and 
women and girls bring the whole family’s clothes to wash in 
preparation for Sunday. 

We try in our schools to win the love and loyalty and co- 
operation of the children in the work of teaching and adminis- 
tration. The relationship between teachers and children is a 
happy one indeed. Love to God and love to man is taught by 
word and deed. 

Four years ago we had no provision for any kind of medical 
aid for Bethlehem. There was a government rural dispensary 
eight miles away. Our villagers seldom went so far (practically 
a whole day’s journey on foot both ways) for medicine or treat- 
ment. They lived and died without any medical care or relief. 
They suffered terrible pain with calm resignation, believing it 
was the will of God. The National Missionary Society being 
an indigenous body has not many financial resources behind it, 
One year we were faced with a terrible situation in Bethlehem— 
malaria had become a severe epidemic, causing many deaths; 
the villagers were filled with panic. Some of us could not accept 
these deaths and illness as the will of a loving Father and God. 
It was also clear that we could not burden our Society with 
demands for money for full medical aid. It was a great challenge 
to faith, to look to God rather than to human helpers. A few 
of us met for earnest prayer, crying to Him who had been 
moved with compassion for the multitudes and had accepted 
a small offering of loaves and fishes to feed thousands. We 
brought our humble stock of medicines and ourselves, beseech- 
ing Him to care for our hundreds of sick and dying. We soon 
realized that He had taken command and was using our simple 
drugs to heal and care for most complicated cases. A Sikh 
doctor in charge of the government dispensary, eight miles 
away, offered his services free, to attend to all our patients 
twice a week. For a year and a half, till he was transferred, he 
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gave us of his best, ministering to our poor people. Within a 
month we received five hundred rupees (£37 10s.) in cash 
from different friends who heard of our distress. We also received 
a fairly large supply of drugs and medicines from some of the 
leading non-Christian chemists of Lahore, through a friend 
who appealed to them on our behalf. 

Thus our little dispensary came into existence. We fully 
recognized Whose hand it was that caused all the gifts to come 
to us. Now after nearly four years we have hopes of a good 
building; till now our medicine cupboards were housed in a 
small but clean mud room. We have a full-time trained com- 
pounder now and a small grant of three hundred rupees (£22 ros.) 
a year from the District Board. A kind friend has offered to 
build us a suitable rural dispensary, costing about two thousand 
rupees ({150). Our villagers have raised nearly one hundred 
rupees among themselves and will give free labour in building 
the dispensary. A small band of two men and one senior woman 
form our voluntary medical assistants. The daily number of 
out-patients is about one hundred; in the malarial months the 
number goes up to over two hundred. Patients come from other 
villages too. We look upon this dispensary as a real miracle and 
our first step in the venture of faith. It was founded upon 
prayer and a great deal of emphasis is still laid upon prayer in 
the work of healing. Many wonderful cures have taken place; 
some patients have come from far whom fully trained doctors 
had given up and Christ has healed them through this small 
dispensary. One Muslim patient thus healed has out of joy and 
gratitude now joined our small group of medical volunteers to 
assist in service to other sufferers. Many non-Christian patients, 
suffering from old and chronic diseases, ask for special prayer 
before receiving medicines. He who said: ‘According to your 
faith be it unto you,’ now the unseen Physician, continues His 
work of healing and love. 

Slowly our villagers are learning the blessing of co-operative 
work. Being a new colony in a desert, barren area, we have not 
many old shady trees or a garden. Our village children used 
to sit in the dirty streets all day long, playing in the dust and 
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dirt, with the result that nearly ninety per cent of them had 
sore eyes and some had more complicated eye diseases. Three 
years ago our village committee (made up of farmers, elected 
by the people) decided to have a village green. We received 
from the government permission to use the dirtiest portion of 
the village for our proposed garden. This piece of land had 
been an eyesore, marring the beauty of the now clean village; 
it had formerly been a piece of unclaimed land, the dumping 
ground for all rubbish and refuse. We received the government 
sanction in the month of July, the hottest time of the year, when 
our farmers were resting from their own hard field labour. 
It was a difficult time to prepare a piece of neglected land, to 
root out shrubs, clear away bushes, remove rubbish heaps, 
plough and level the ground. Yet the village committee decided 
that they would prepare the land before the rainy season, so 
that full advantage could be taken of it. Each farmer offered 
a day’s labour, and cheerfully they did the hard work—free 
willing service offered for the good of the village, to be a place 
of recreation for their children and women and girls. In Sep- 
tember, after the summer holidays, our school teams did their 
share of work in making flower-beds and paths, in sowing and 
planting grass, hedges and flowers. Now we have a beautiful 
village park, consisting of two large grassy lawns for the children 
to play on and a small plot for growing vegetables; then there 
are good hedges, flower-beds, fruit and flowering shady trees 
all growing up splendidly. It is a beautiful sight in the evenings 
to see the children at play under the supervision of the older 
girls and teachers, enjoying good organized games. Women and 
girls let the infants roll about on the green, soft carpet of grass, 
while they sit sewing or chatting or singing. As the zamindars 
return from their fields in the evenings they hear the merry 
shouts of their children having a good time; many of them feel- 
their hard work amply repaid by such a joyous sight on the 
village green. This beautiful park we call the second great 
miracle in Bethlehem. Most of the public functions of the 
village take place in it. 

The young men of the village have organized themselves 
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under the leadership of the younger headman into a group with 
an all-round programme of work. They have done good public 
service on several occasions. For instance, the village pond had 
become irregular and shallow in several places, forming little 
pools, a breeding-place for mosquitoes which caused malaria. 
These strong young men spent an afternoon in deepening the 
pond, levelling the ditches and making a solid embankment 
round the sides. On two occasions repairs to the mission houses 
were much needed and our funds were low. On their own 
initiative this group of young men offered their services free, 
under a trained and expert mason, and put new roofs to two 
rooms, working cheerfully and winning high praise from the 
mason, who said that none of his hired men ever worked so 
well or so happily. Under the guidance of the village committee 
these young men also gave several days’ labour to repairing and 
reroofing our church, to cleaning out the village well and 
building a cement floor around it, and to putting up pulleys 
for the women to draw water with. 

Many of these young men are fond of music and singing, 
and their singing group is greatly in demand on all festive 
occasions. They are a great help to the evangelistic groups who 
go to other villages. They also have splendid football and volley- 
ball teams. In inter-village tournaments our teams have played 
an honest game and often won the honours. 

Our women too are taking a share in the work of recon- 
struction and progress; their influence is silent but deep and 
is making itself felt in its natural sphere, the home. They have 
done a great deal to make their homes beautiful and the streets 
clean. Their small mud houses are neat and attractive; it is a 
delightful sight to see the whole family at the evening meal 
by the fireside. I have enjoyed sharing these home meals in an 
informal way more than any grand feasts laid out lavishly. 

Most of the houses have now windows for light and air. 
Also nearly each home has a small prayer corner, set apart for 
family worship. Bishop Bannerji laid much emphasis on this, 
and I feel that perhaps this more than anything else has helped 
to bring new vigorous life to Bethlehem. In each house at 
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least one member can read, so the Word of God is read 
regularly. 

Seven women have offered themselves to be the sevikas— 
servants of the village. Our bishop laid his hands upon them 
and gave them his blessing. Their work is to look after the sick 
and widows and orphans, and to help in any other work for 
the needy and suffering. At harvest thanksgiving festivals and 
at other church functions our women play an important 
part. 


Nothing vital or of permanent value can be achieved without 
divine help. At the wish of the villagers the church bell rings 
early at dawn and again at dark for corporate worship. It comes 
naturally to farmers to worship God at sunrise and sunset, 
beginning and ending their day’s work at the feet of God. 
Simple, informal worship is conducted daily; the number of 
those who join differs, sometimes there are only half a dozen, 
sometimes over a hundred, but always there is a real spirit of 
prayer and praise, reminding one that ‘when two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst.’ 

Bishop Abraham Mar Thoma of Malabar, when visiting us 
two years ago, put a great vision before us: that of making 
Bethlehem, the ‘house of bread,’ in truth a centre of spiritual 
bread to the thousands of hungry souls around us. There is a 
growing desire among our village people to preach the Gospel 
and many of them are taking a larger share in evangelistic work. 
Most Sunday afternoons, and on other occasions, groups of 
them go out to other villages. Last year, following Whit-Sunday, 
twenty-one men went out in seven groups and stayed out for 
three days and nights preaching the Word, while men, women 
and children in Bethlehem supported them by special prayer 
and intercession. Their thrilling report on their return put new 
enthusiasm and life into our church. We all realized that preach- 
ing by word was not enough, unless the daily life of Bethlehem 
revealed the power and beauty of Christ. The challenge of 
preaching by daily practical life as well as by word of mouth 
was emphasized by the groups who had gone out. 

A village zamindar, one of the first colonists, had rendered 
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sixteen years’ service as honorary pastor of the church. He has 
been a fine spiritual leader, greatly respected and loved by all 
for his upright and saintly life. Now in his old age our mission 
has made a small allowance to him. He is still carrying on the 
work of a pastor. 

Our villagers are now most keen to build a strong, large, 
beautiful church. The first building is now too small for our 
growing congregation. Three hundred rupees have already been 
collected by our villagers and they are hoping to give more. 
But with all their generous and wholehearted giving, I fear 
that we shall still need help from others outside Bethlehem, 
who would like to share in the great work of erecting a beautiful 
church in the village which bears the name of the city where 
our Saviour was born. It is our hope and prayer that Christ 
may indeed be born in the hearts of our people at Bethlehem, 
so that we may have not only a fine beautiful church of brick 
and mortar, but a living vigorous church, with a worthy temple 
for Christ in each heart and home in Bethlehem. 

I need hardly say that our experiences have not been all 
rosy and pleasant. We have had to pay the usual price for any 
piece of work which is worth while. Our village was called to 
go through a period of severe testing, trials and difficulties. 
Powerful forces of evil have several times attacked efforts towards 
progress. The Hindu moneylender, at one time, created serious 
trouble for us, and vowed to destroy the work of the mission. 
Once there was an attempt to introduce Roman Catholic institu- 
tions into Bethlehem. Some of our poor people were tempted by 
hopes of greater economic advantages from the Roman Catholic 
Church. We frankly confessed that silver and gold had we 
none, but we were willing to give them the best we had through 
Jesus of Nazareth, who could enable them to stand upon their 
own feet even as He enabled the crippled beggar of old. 

There were many other temptations and struggles, and 
many of us had to go along the narrow path of the Cross. Our 
Saviour and Lord was beside us and led us safely through. 
Our little church is all the stronger and purer for the time of 
heart-searching, discipline and trials. Our weapons were prayer 
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and faith in an almighty, all-loving Father and the strength 
and comfort of His holy Word. 

God has been training us in faith and prayer through the 
past years, leading us to the point where we were willing to 
trust Him fully—to supply all our material and spiritual needs 
out of His boundless wealth. In January 1935 we asked our 
National Missionary Society committee to let us launch forth 
on this basis of faith and prayer, and we gave up our monthly 
grant of about three hundred rupees from the mission for the 
work at Bethlehem. We have had eight months of this new 
spiritual experiment and have found that God has adequately 
provided for all our needs, often in advance. He has put it into 
the hearts of His children, far and near, to send us help from 
time to time. 

This simple experiment in faith has produced a beautiful 
spirit in the village and among all our staff. Every one is now 
eager to help the mission and render voluntary service, whereas 
before this, when we had a regular monthly grant, we used to 
receive endless petitions for money. Now they come with 
requests that prayer to God may be made on their behalf, that 
the same God who supplies all our needs might supply theirs 
as well and help them to grow in faith. Even non-Christian 
government officials and others have gone out of their way to 
render us valuable help and service, remarking that they look 
only to God to bless them for any help given to His servants. 

This is just an attempt to give some idea of the way in 
which we have been led by God to try and bring His kingdom 
into our little village, and to try and build up its whole life— 
physical, mental and spiritual—according to the ideals taught 
by our risen Lord and Saviour. We have by no means achieved 
any great results; these are just the beginnings, that have cheered 
and encouraged us to go forward with hope and courage, 
putting our entire faith in Him who is graciously leading us on 
step by step. We are content and happy to follow Him, the way, 
the truth and the life. Such success as has come is only through 
His boundless mercy. All praise and honour unto His name. 

KOMOLINI SIRCAR 











AN EXPERIMENT IN RESEARCH AT 
AN INDIAN CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


By H. L. PUXLEY 


AMONG many other achievements, the Lindsay Com- 

mission on Christian Higher Education opened a new 
vision to Christian colleges in India by recommending that 
they should give greater attention than heretofore to the possi- 
bilities of undertaking research and extension work. Briefly 
summarized, these recommendations had a threefold aim: to 
give individual members of teaching staffs a breath of fresh air 
outside the academic mustiness which too often pervades lecture 
rooms, in the hope that some of that freshness would sweeten 
lectures subsequently exhaled in future courses; to associate 
as many students as practicable with research projects under- 
taken, so as to remind them that the knowledge that they are 
busy gathering in college is not designed simply to enable them 
to become B.A.’s but also to equip them for the service of their 
fellow-men by putting it into practice; and to put the specialized 
knowledge, plant and resources, which every college must 
possess to some degree, at the disposal of India in general and 
the Christian community in particular, for tackling some of 
the more pressing contemporary problems. These recommenda- 
tions were made some five years ago, and it may be of interest 
to give a short account of one of the attempts which is being 
made to implement them. 

St John’s College, Agra, was one of the first Christian colleges 
in northern India to launch a scheme along the lines suggested 
by the Lindsay Commission, and in the autumn of 1933 the 
economics department! decided on a plan of campaign for a 


1 Research is also being undertaken by the science faculty of the college, including 
the construction of a wireless transmitter and experiments with receiving sets to attempt 
to find the design best fitted for village reception; but of these the writer, as a complete 
amateur in scientific matters, dare not write in detail. 
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rural economic investigation, taking as its field the village of 
Barhan, some twenty miles north-east of Agra, where the 
Church Missionary Society already had a station. The Doab, 
the district lying across the river from Agra between the Jamna 
and the Ganges, is one of the largest ‘village areas’ in India, 
and it was thought that the college could not do better than to 
study, and if possible help to solve, some of the economic 
problems which make this district at present one of the most 
distressed agricultural areas in the world. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the technical side of 
the research which has been and is being undertaken. Suffice 
it to say that, on the principle of analysing before setting out 
to improve, the first season’s work was confined to a study of 
the economic structure of the village selected, while the main 
part of the second season’s work, completed in April of 1935, 
consisted of an intensive survey of the method of marketing 
the village produce. A memorandum on the results of this 
survey was written by a member of the staff, which the pro- 
vincial government has undertaken to publish. 

Of more interest to readers of this Review will be an account 
of the attempts which are being made to realize through this 
research the aims visualized by the Lindsay Commission, and 
of the difficulties which are being encountered. 

To begin with, as regards the association of members of the 
staff with the work, two difficulties were immediately met: 
first, lecture time-tables cannot be efficiently arranged if in- 
dividual lecturers are constantly rushing out into the country- 
side for varying periods of time during the college year; and 
secondly, not all those whose tastes have led to their taking up 
college teaching as their career are attracted by the prospect 
of camping alone in the middle of the countryside, remote alike 
from the cultural pleasures and mere animal comforts of college 
and city. To meet the first difficulty it was decided that only 
two lecturers each year should do actual field work, the rest 
taking part wherever possible in the sifting and arranging of 
data collected. A supernumerary had been appointed to the 
economics department when the research scheme was first 
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projected, so it was possible, though still with some slight 
dislocation of the teaching work, to arrange that one member 
should be free from all college work during the second term of 
the year (from October till December) and another during the 
third term (from January till March), thus covering the whole 
of the camping season. Under this arrangement, three members 
of the staff have had their spell of camping during the last two 
seasons—one for two terms and the others for one term each. 

So far so good, but it is doubtful how much further it is 
going to be possible to extend participation in the field work 
to others of the nine members of the department. It is inevitably 
difficult to release certain specialist teachers from lecture work 
for any period, while there are only a few of even the less 
specialized courses which can be so subdivided that a change 
of teachers during the year is compatible with efficiency; there 
is then a natural tendency for the teachers of such courses to be 
selected year after year for field work to the exclusion of their 
fellows. This difficulty is further enhanced by the avowed dis- 
taste of many of the staff for field work. It cannot be claimed 
that the whole idea of research met with any great enthusiasm 
from the majority of the staff when it was first broached, and 
there are many who still sincerely doubt its utility. There are, 
however, signs of change in this connexion. Staff meetings for 
the discussion of programmes or results are noticeably more 
vocal than at first, while, for the first time, a member of the 
staff volunteered at the end of the college year in 1935 for field 
work during the coming winter. 

At least a beginning has been made and progress rather than 
regress may be looked forward to. It should, moreover, be re- 
membered that not every member of even one teaching depart- 
ment is necessarily eligible for research in every project which 
that department may take up; for instance, the lecturer in 
‘typewriting and stenography’ might forgivably feel himself 
out of place if asked to conduct a survey of village marketing 
methods. It is to be hoped that, as new projects are taken up, 
connected work may be found in Agra for those specialist 
teachers who are either indispensable to the college as lecturers, 
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or whose special lines do not coincide with the projects under- 
taken so far. 

In the meanwhile, the effect on those three lecturers who 
have had an active part in the work has fully justified the expecta- 
tions of the Lindsay Commission. Indeed, it would be a poor 
teacher in whom any research worth the name did not awaken 
some new life and interest. In this case, experience has not 
only given new points of view on theories and facts which have 
to be taught in the lecture room, and which will now be taught 
with the freshness of practical knowledge, but has also aroused 
a closer and more personal interest in those problems which are 
tormenting rural India, and towards the solution of which any 
man of education and practical experience may be able suddenly 
to make some important contribution. 

Secondly, as regards the association of students with the 
research work, obstacles have been even greater than in the 
case of lecturers, for undergraduates cannot be given special 
leave from college as easily as members of the staff; even if a 
student is well enough up in his subjects to warrant his being 
given leave to miss a few days’ lectures, the university requires 
a certain percentage of attendance from every candidate. Thus, 
the only hope for undergraduates lies in casual one-day visits 
to the field and in work done during the holidays. 

In both of these directions something has been done. 
‘Economic tours,’ when all students of economics in the college 
are given leave for one day or one afternoon to go out in charge 
of a member of the staff to inspect some factory, experimental 
farm and so on, have long been allowed, and during the first 
season of the research work two such tours were arranged to 
Barhan. It was found, however, that a number of students 
were attracted to partake in these tours more for the relief 
they brought from the monotony of the lecture room than from 
real interest in rural economic problems, and the ‘tours’ tended 
to degenerate into pleasant country rambles. Last season, 
therefore, a new system was tried. Interested students were 
asked to volunteer to come out to Barhan in parties of five at 
a time; their railway fares were paid for them, but their zeal 
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was properly tested by the fact that the only morning train for 
Barhan leaves Agra at 6 a.m., an intensely cold time of day in 
Agra in the cold weather. On arrival in Barhan each student 
was given a questionnaire connected with the marketing survey 
then being carried out by the staff, the purpose of the question- 
naire was explained and the students were sent off in pairs (the 
staff member making up the third pair) to see how much informa- 
tion they could elicit from the reticent cultivators. The party 
reunited in camp some three or four hours later when results 
were discussed and experiences pooled, cultivators themselves 
sometimes dropping into camp to join in. 

This method was an undoubted success. Some of the students 
were townsmen who had perhaps hardly spoken to a villager 
in their lives before; others came from other parts of the country 
and were able to compare conditions in the Agra district, of 
which they had never before had direct experience; all were 
given food for thought in the sometimes heated discussions 
which followed in camp; and, last but not least, some of the 
information collected was of considerable use in checking data 
being studied by the staff member himself. Unfortunately, 
only fifteen students volunteered for these parties, partly due 
to exceptionally cold weather at the time when they were 
arranged and partly because two of the dates chosen were fixed 
on college holidays, in an effort to prevent examinee classes 
from missing lectures unnecessarily. Perhaps as they become a 
regular feature these excursions may grow in popularity. 

That the idea of research has caught the imagination of 
some of the students is evidenced by the fact that four students 
came independently to the head of the economics department 
at the end of the college year and asked for suggestions as to 
some sort of useful investigation which they might carry out 
in their villages during the summer holidays. India is not a 
country where students are in the habit of doing any type of 
academic work during their holidays, and, though four is 
admittedly a small number, these volunteers may be regarded 
as the first-fruits of the seed of spontaneous social service which 
it is the aim of these researches to sow in the minds of the 
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students. They have begun to feel that their privileged position 
as college students carries with it some obligation to attempt 
something for their underprivileged neighbour, even if only 
to collect accurate information about his real economic position. 

So far it has been no easier to find a place in the research 
programme for post-graduate than for undergraduate students; 
the former are at present just as much tied down to a cut-and- 
dried curriculum and attendance at lectures as the latter. In 
the winter of 1934-35, however, after two years of agitation, 
the college succeeded in persuading the appropriate university 
bodies to alter the curriculum required for an M.A. in economics 
so as to allow the writing of an approved thesis as an optional 
alternative to two examination papers during the student’s final 
year. When this amendment becomes operative a year hence it 
will give any student who elects for this option an opportunity 
to take a real part in the college’s research, while opening up 
the chance of providing the staff field worker with much- 
needed research assistants. It remains to be seen, of course, how 
many students will have the enterprise to choose this untried 
option, but if it meets with any response this amendment should 
do much to breathe life into a post-graduate course which is 
too often merely a dry stepping-stone to an academic appoint- 
ment in which the M.A. will tend to reflect the aridity of the 
teaching that he himself received. 

The third aim suggested by the Lindsay Commission, that 
of making some concrete contribution to the solution of some 
of the country’s most pressing problems, is naturally the most 
difficult of realization. Here there are two separate, though not 
entirely distinct, aims: the service of the nation as a whole and 
the service of the Christian community in particular. As regards 
the latter, the Lindsay Commission believed that the growing 
Indian Church would have a number of questions to ask, the 
answers to which the Christian colleges might help to provide. 
Agra district, however, has not as yet a vocal rural church. 
There are no Christian villages as there are, for instance, around 
Gorakhpur in the north-east of the province; nor is there any 
large proportion of Christians in any one caste, as in the Meerut 
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and Muzaffarnagar districts to the north-west. While contact 
is being maintained with the Church in other parts of the 
province through the mediation of the United Provinces’ Christian 
Council, it has therefore been felt that the best way to work 
for the economic welfare of the few Christians scattered through- 
out the countryside is to strive for the betterment of the village 
as a whole; the Christians are mostly from among the outcastes, 
whose welfare in the village economy is intimately bound up 
with the prosperity of their caste ‘patrons,’ on whom they are 
generally dependent for employment and wages. The benefits 
of any measure which can be devised to uplift the village as a 
whole are thus sure to seep through to its Christian inhabitants. 

There are, moreover, definite objections to confining the 
efforts of the college to the uplift of the Christian community. 
It is the duty of all Christian colleges to fight the curse of 
communalism in all its forms, and to devote college resources 
and college money, much of which comes from a non-communal 
government, to the service of the Christian community alone 
would savour distinctly of communalism. Such work would be 
legitimate for the Student Christian Association or any other 
Christian organization within the college, but not for the college 
as a whole. It would, moreover, tend to lessen the interest and 
co-operation of non-Christian staff and students in the research, 
which depends for its success on becoming as far as possible 
a college project. 

But having decided that the duty of the college is to the 
villages as wholes, the problem still remains of how to give 
concrete realization to that decision. The first step is obviously 
to devise by first-hand study remedial measures which may 
have some effect in lessening the present widespread distress, 
and something has already been done along these lines. As was 
said above, a general economic survey of the village selected 
was made during the first season’s work, and was followed last 
season by a more detailed study of one important phase of 
village economic activity—marketing—the report on which 
contained certain suggestions for the improvement of the 
present method. 
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But anyone who has had any experience of the Indian 
countryside knows that there is no more difficult place in the 
world to secure the adoption of such suggestions from out- 
siders. The villager adds to his apathy for his own distress a 
shrewd distrust of all outsiders, government or non-officials, 
Indians or Europeans, who attempt to intervene. He is not going 
to change his ways, particularly where his ancestral occupation 
of agriculture is concerned, simply to please a foreigner from 
the city, who might have camped in his village for a winter, but 
who had certainly never even touched a plough. Still hoping 
that some of the college’s suggestions might not fall on deaf 
ears, the staff field workers attempted early last season to form 
a ‘Better Farming Society’ in Barhan, of which any farmer 
interested might become a member. There were to be no expenses 
to frighten members away; the society was to be simply a dis- 
cussion group which would meet once a month or so to hear 
and discuss any suggestion which any member or the college 
field worket might have to make for improvement of seed, 
manure, livestock, marketing methods and so on. It might 
seem that the project was innocuous enough, but immediately 
prejudices and suspicions were aroused on all sides. The Con- 
gress party in the village feared that it was just another attempt 
at European domination; the landlord’s party feared that it was 
an attempt to unite the tenants and make them dissatisfied with 
their present lot; the militant Hindus of the Arya Samaj saw 
in it a concealed campaign for proselytism. Scurrilous rumours 
as to the college’s real motive were so assiduously spread 
through the village that when, after three ‘preliminary’ meetings, 
the project had to be dropped, the net result was that the field 
workers had lost most of the confidence and friendliness that 
they had previously enjoyed. 

For a time it seemed that the concrete achievements of the 
college’s researches would be confined to writing reports and 
memoranda which would seldom see the light of day for lack 
of money to publish them. Now, however, a new field of oppor- 
tunity seems to be opening in the form of co-operation with 
Government. With landlords generally as apathetic as the 
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peasants themselves towards agrarian distress, and further 
removed from it personally, Government remains the most 
potent force for rural reconstruction by the persuasion of 
publicity and propaganda, and even by a judicious degree of 
coercion. Moreover, Government has recently been showing 
unprecedented interest in the problem of rural rehabilitation, as 
witness the Central Government’s allocation of a crore of rupees 
(Rs 1,00,00,000; £750,000) for the purpose in the budget for 
1935-36. Yet the very vastness of the problem in a country 
the size of India, together with the inadequacy of revenue, makes 
it impossible for Government to collect data as scientifically 
and completely as is ideally desirable for the formulation of its 
economic policy. 

Here, then, is a work of real utility for any college with 
facilities for rural economic research to undertake. By aiding 
Government in the collection of data, and by formulating and 
suggesting to Government their own conclusions based on the 
data thus collected, the colleges of India can do much to broaden 
and improve the subsequent legislative and executive measures 
which will from time to time be undertaken to combat agrarian 
distress. Certainly no more effective way seems to be open at 
present for putting into practice such recommendations as may 
emanate from the colleges’ researches. 

This plan was suggested in the course of 1934 to various 
members of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and 
appears to have received favourable consideration, for a circular 
notice was subsequently sent to all colleges and universities, in 
the United Provinces at least, inviting them to co-operate with 
the Council in a Farm Management Survey which it is proposing 
to conduct all over India. If this invitation is in fact being 
extended to colleges throughout India, the Christian colleges in 
attempting to link their researches with those of Government 
will have fulfilled another aim of their research programme by 
giving the lead to other colleges to embark on the wider field of 
service of the whole nation, instead of remaining isolated 


academic units far removed from the living problems of the 
country. 
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In this way St John’s College is trying to carry out the difficult 
but enthralling task set the Christian colleges by the Lindsay 
Commission. Difficulties are naturally greatest at the beginning, 
but there is hope that they are being gradually overcome, and 
that research will become a permanent and valuable feature 
at as many of the colleges as can afford it. If the attempt to 
incorporate it into the regular life of the colleges is eventually 
successful, it will undoubtedly prove worth the money and energy 
expended on it. No scheme could be more in keeping with the 
purpose of the Christian colleges than one which thus seeks 
to instil into staff and students ideals of service instead of 
selfishness in education, which aims at reminding both that 
the possession of a degree equips a man to help his less fortunate 
fellows as well as to earn his own bread, and which at the same 


time may contribute something to the relief of economic 
distress. 


H. L. Puxiey 


[Note.—Since the above was written, Government has given further evidence 
of its desire for co-operation from the colleges in its attempts to tackle rural 
social and economic problems by inviting St John’s College to undertake the 
organizing, nursing and guidance of local village welfare committees in one of 
the six groups of villages selected in the Agra District under the new Govern- 
ment rural development drive. The College has accepted, and the constitution 
and care of these village committees, of which the object is to organize the 
villagers on a democratic basis for co-operative self-betterment, has given to 
the College work during the camping season 1935-36 just that practical turn 
for which the need was beginning to be felt last year.—H. L. P.] 











WITCHCRAFT 


By GODFREY CALLAWAY, S.S.J.E. 


‘THE October (1935) issue of Africa, the quarterly Journal 

of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, is entirely devoted to the one subject of witchcraft. 
The contributors are chiefly anthropologists and administrators 
and they write with expert knowledge. To me the number is 
of the greatest interest, but I feel that for the ordinary person 
like myself who is not an expert it would have been helpful to 
have a short general preface to the whole subject. Is it very 
presumptuous of me to suggest the sort of preface that it seems 
to me to want? I hope that it will be understood that I write, 
not as one who knows, but as one who desires to learn. My 
object is to promote discussion and criticism. 

Witchcraft in its origin appears to have been a certain 
reaction, on the part of primitive people, to misfortune, suffer- 
ing, pain and death. The great riddle of life to the religious Jew 
was why the innocent and the righteous should suffer. The 
great riddle to the religious African (of the primitive order) 
was why should any man suffer. The problem of the Jew shows 
a great advance upon the problem of the African. 

The great drama of the Book of Job in the Old Testament 
brings out most clearly the particular perplexity of the religious 
Jew. Here was a man who was typical of all that is best in the 
ordering of human life. He was a man of unblemished character, 
of proved loyalty to God, of scrupulous carefulness to maintain 
religious traditions and observances. He was a model servant 
of the Almighty God. It was only meet and right that he should 
be abundantly blessed with material blessings. By such means 
it would be clearly seen that God loves goodness and hates 
iniquity. But yet Job was singled out for the most cruel suffer- 


ings. Misfortune after misfortune fell upon him. It was a most 
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baffling problem. Religious truth must be upheld, said the 
friends of Job. In spite of all appearances to the contrary, Job 
had offended God... . 

Even at the end of the drama the problem remains unsolved. 
The eager champions of current religious belief are severely 
rebuked, but yet the suffering of Job remains a mystery, calling 
for renewed trust in God. The drama of Job is at least one of 
the steps forward on the way to the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

The problem to the African is not that of the Jew. To the 
latter suffering was intelligible as punishment for wrong-doing, 
but, when it was shared by the righteous, it became the supreme 
obstacle to belief in a holy and loving God. To the African of 
the primitive religion all suffering and all misfortune were a 
problem. He seemed to see that, normally, man was meant to 
be a happy creature, was meant to have health and strength, 
a certain lordship over nature, and beget children. Why should 
he have misfortune? Why should he suffer? 

It is true that there might have been an African version of 
the drama of Job, but such a drama would affect only a certain 
aspect of his problem. It would not be the supreme problem. 
There might be an African Job, a man who paid all due reverence 
to his ancestors, who was loyal to his chief, who stepped care- 
fully in line with others of his tribe, who was faithful to tradition, 
obedient to customs, given to hospitality, a good neighbour. 
If such a man were singled out for suffering and misfortune 
it would not, so far as I know, present a peculiar problem to 
the African. It would, indeed, eliminate one of the possible 
causes of suffering. It would be obvious that it was not due, 
in his case, to the displeasure of the ancestors. But that was 
only one possible explanation, and the real problem would still 
remain. 

It is in this direction that we must look for the origin of 
so-called witchcraft. Is it not true that when the Jew dropped 
to a lower level, when he no longer regarded sin as the supreme 
evil and the cause of suffering, that he too turned to witchcraft? 
But we are concerned now with the African. 

Why should a man suffer? Is not suffering on the whole the 
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abnormal? Why should his body become weak and ill? Why 
should his plans fail? Why should his crops be ruined by 
drought? Why should his child die? Why should his friend slip 
on a rock and break his leg? Why should his hut be struck by 
lightning? It is of no use to confront the primitive African 
with immediate and obvious causes of his misfortune. He may 
see perfectly clearly that his friend slipped because he was 
careless or that his child died because it was bitten by a snake. 
But he is convinced that there must be an ultimate cause behind 
the immediate occasion. What is it? I think he would say, ‘An 
enemy hath done this.’ 

It may be, as we have already seen, that the enemy is an 
offended ancestor. It may be that the sufferer has done some- 
thing to displease the spirit of his great-grandfather. He has 
failed in loyalty to tradition. So, it is to be noted, that even 
with the primitive African there is some room for ‘sin,’ for 
transgression, for wrong-doing, as the cause of suffering. There 
is a call for self-scrutiny, for confession of guilt, for amend- 
ment, for satisfaction, for propitiation. The ancestor must be 
pacified and reconciled. Strictly speaking there is no call here 
for witchcraft in the narrower sense, but there is a call for 
divination and ultimately for priestly intervention. To this we 
shall return later. 

But, supposing that this cause of the misfortune is ruled 
out? Supposing that there is no room for saying that the suffering 
person has displeased his ancestors? Is that the only hidden 
origin of misfortune? That was the question that weighed on 
the mind of the primitive African. 

Once more his answer is not wholly remote from ethical 
considerations. Again he is inclined to look to moral abnormality 
as the possible cause of misfortune, though the moral abnor- 
mality is not in himself but in others. He sees that a world that 
is normally bright, happy and sociable is invaded by disruptive 
forces of hatred, ill will, jealousy, envy and selfishness. Such 
forces, he reasons, have weapons at their disposal other than the 
honest weapons of the honest man. Gradually he is convinced 
that an accident is not an accident. It is due to the malevolent 
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malice of some ill-disposed person. So we come to the thought 
of magic, the so-called ‘black magic’ of the sorcerer. 

But how is it to be discovered to which cause the misfortune 
is due, whether to the displeasure of the ancestor or the mal- 
evolence of the sorcerer? And, when it is discovered, what steps 
are to be taken, first, to mend the immediate misfortune and, 
secondly, to secure immunity in the future? Surely it is in 
questionings of this kind that we begin to see the origin of 
what we call witchcraft and the witch-doctor. I only attempt 
to deal briefly with a big subject which has a long history behind 
it. No doubt there will be many gaps to be filled in. We are 
only beginning to know what the witch-doctor is and we shall 
be perhaps still longer in finding out how he came into being. 
I only offer this as a suggestion. 

Shall we say that the witch-doctor appears as prophet and 
priest of the primitive religion of the African? I am of course 
only attempting to think of what is fundamentally alike in all 
the varied manifestations of witchcraft. Was he not the oracle 
of the tribe who stood out indubitably as the one who knew the 
traditions of the elders and who cared for the interests of the 
tribe? (I do not discuss the question as to whether he himself 
was not originally the chief.) He was one who was recognized 
as a man of uncanny discernment, one who frequently displayed 
a knowledge of unknown causes, one whose predictions were 
often proved to be true. The very demands made upon such 
a man would gradually create his official position. He was 
compelled to seek answers to riddles and especially to the greatest 
of all riddles. He became the oracle whom we call the witch- 
doctor. 

It is easy to imagine that as soon as the office was established 
aspirants would not be wanting. In course of time, it may easily 
be supposed, such aspirants would seek training from the 
accredited oracle. There would be a novitiate followed by some 
sort of profession, and the conferring of an official degree, 
u-twasile. That is what the Xosa Bantu call it. He has taken his 
degree in witchcraft. He is an authorized practitioner. I do 
not here attempt to go into the question of an inherited office. 
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Sometimes it is inherited, but inheritance does not necessarily 
conflict with training. Nor do I yet speak of the various specialists 
in the craft. They belong to a later stage. 

Primarily the witch-doctor would have three principal tasks. 
First, to divine the causes of the misfortune, or suffering, or 
death, and to pronounce whether it was due to the displeasure 
of ancestors or to malevolent malice (and magic) of sorcerers. 
Secondly, if he decided that it was due to the former he then 
became the priest who would demand confession and would 
open the way for propitiation, amendment and satisfaction. 
Thirdly, if he pronounced that the misfortune was due to malice, 
then he would be required to discover the ill-disposed person. 

Here it is that we come to magic, both ‘white’ and ‘black.’ 
More and more it would be discovered that people of ill will 
use sacraments of evil, visible signs by which they seek to effect 
the purpose of their ill will. It might of course be by ordinary 
poison, administered in food, but generally it would be by other 
ways, involving belief in the power of malice to enlist invisible 
forces to effect its purposes. This is what we call ‘black magic’ 
and it has to be counteracted and defeated by the magic of the 
witch-doctor which we speak of as ‘white magic.’ 

Here, indeed, was a fruitful sphere for the witch-doctor. 
Obviously the more he encouraged belief in ‘black magic’ or 
sorcery, the more he himself would become indispensable. The 
more he could defeat the supposed sorcerer the more he would 
secure fame and wealth. Clearly it is a mistake, of which I hope 
to say more later, to speak of the witch-doctor, without qualifica- 
tion, as the bulwark against fear. It is essential to begin by 
remembering that it is the very purpose of his vocation to foster 
and encourage fear. He is indeed regarded as the bulwark 
against the fear that poisons the life of the African, but if he 
himself did not exist many of the fears would not exist. 

But I am digressing. If the witch-doctor attributes the mis- 
fortune to a sorcerer, three things are then required of him: 
exposure of the sorcerer (followed by his punishment), a remedy 
for the suffering person, protection for the future. 

As regards the first, even if the witch-doctor is of the highest 
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rank there will be cases where his protective influence will fail. 
Something has been omitted. The enemy has found a weak point 
in the defence. Magic must now be called in to defeat magic 
(‘white magic’ to defeat ‘black magic’). It is impossible in a 
brief preface to attempt to speak of the various methods by 
which, in these days, the sorcerer is discovered, exposed and 
punished. They vary enormously, as is evidenced by the articles 
contributed to this number of Africa. Nor can I discuss the 
various ways in which the supposed sorcerer is believed to effect 
his malicious purposes. Some of these ways have, naturally, 
a close affinity with methods supposed to belong, not so long 
ago, to sorcerers (perhaps it avoids confusion to use the word 
‘sorcerer’ rather than ‘witch’) in Europe. The sorcerer who is 
proclaimed to be the offender may perhaps confess his guilt 
on the spot, or he may seek to free himself by an ‘ordeal,’ if 
there is one in use, or he may simply accept the word of the 
oracle as infallible, even if he is quite unconscious of any guilt 
—or even malice. The punishment, of course, varies with the 
offence. But in these days, when European government in some 
form is almost universal, it has to be inflicted secretly and 
cannot without great risk be carried to the extreme penalty of 
death. 

As regards the second point, that of remedy, ordinarily it 
will be deemed sufficient for the sorcerer to be detected and 
punished. This alone will lead to deliverance. At least the 
tortured mind of the sufferer is at rest. Magical methods may 
now give way to therapeutic methods. 

And as regards protection for the future, we might perhaps 
call such protection the ‘hygiene’ of magic. Clearly it cannot be 
sought at too early an age. As soon as the infant is born, pro- 
tective devices must be secured. In every age and in every 
department of life charms will be required. But it is not only 
the individual who needs protection. The tribe collectively 
must be protected by magic, and this again introduces specialists, 
such as rain-doctors and war-doctors. 

It will be seen that the so-called witch-doctor is the protector 
of society. He is the antithesis of the sorcerer who is anti-social 
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and secretive. Both may use magic, but the one is supposed 
to use it for the welfare and the other for the harm of the 
community. 

This ends my attempt to sketch a brief preface to the subject. 
It is always difficult to remember exactly where and how one 
has picked up crumbs of information in regard to this matter. 
Probably I have drawn too much from conditions that are purely 
local. It is more than possible that if any experts should see 
my preface they would tear it to pieces. I would gladly welcome 
such a fate, if the experts, after exposing the mistakes, would 
give us a better and surer path of approach to this subject. 

I now want to turn to some of the articles themselves in 
Africa for October 1935 and to draw attention to points that 
are of particular interest to missionaries of this part of South 
Africa. To me it is remarkable to find that in parts of Africa 
far removed from us, where wholly different conditions prevail, 
two phenomena are apparent that have been noticed by our- 
selves in these parts. It is all the more remarkable because we 
are regarded as almost too civilized for witchcraft to be much 
in evidence. These two phenomena are recrudescence and 
novelty of method. 

That a whole number of such a quarterly as Africa should 
be devoted to witchcraft is a testimony not only to an awakened 
interest in the subject, but also to a recrudescence of the practice. 
Indeed the writers themselves are explicit about this. 

We should have expected that the ever-increasing contact 
with Europeans through trade, education, missions, mines and 
so on would necessarily conduce to a diminution of witchcraft. 
On the contrary these writers claim that for this very reason 
it is on the increase. Dr A. I. Richards, writing of experience 
in Northern Rhodesia, says that 


economic and social changes have so shattered tribal institutions and moral 
codes that the result of white contact is in many cases an actual increase in 
the dread of witchcraft [I prefer to call this sorcery, G. C.] and therefore in the 
whole incidence of magic (p. 458). 

The same writer illustrates the matter by reference to the 
urban Natives who have largely lost touch with the old traditions. 
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They do not, on this account, lose their demand for protective 
magic. On the contrary, they demand it with more insistence 
and they find that it is always to be bought with money. 

Money seems to the urban Native his only asset in this insecure world. By it 
he can in effect exchange a belief in a system of ancestral spirits who demand 
respect, the performance of exacting ceremonial and the keeping of tribal 
morality for safety bought on a hard cash basis open to all who have money. . . . 
What wonder, then, that he rushes to the seller of charms? . . . The fear of 
witchcraft [sorcery, G. C.] increases and witch-finders flourish (p. 459). 

The recrudescence of witchcraft on the mines is due, in this 
writer’s opinion, largely to the tribal admixture: 

Each tribe credits the other with absolutely diabolical powers. Paralysed 
by the fear of the unknown, what can they do but buy more charms? (p. 460). 

Mr F. H. Melland, to whose contribution I hope to refer 

later, says, speaking also of Northern Rhodesia: 
With old beliefs crumbling, these men [the witch-doctors] are in danger of 
becoming solely dependent on the belief in witchcraft [sorcery] for a living, 
so they are not likely to encourage its decay; there are examples from many 
parts of Africa showing how up-to-date they are in inventing new charms 
and prophylactics to meet the times (p. 502). 

In our own parts of South Africa missionaries are, I believe, 
finding not only a lingering hold of magic upon the Christian, 
but an increasing hold. Not long ago I wrote about two or three 
of our own Christians (belonging to St Cuthbert’s mission) 
who were actually in training to become witch-doctors. I also 
spoke of one Christian woman who was a full-fledged witch- 
doctor, training others to the craft. Such things could not be 
unless there were a growing demand for protective magic 
against sorcerers. It implies also an increasing belief in sorcery 
(black magic), increasing fears, increasing suspicions and the 
breaking down of fellowship. 

As regards novel methods, it has already been suggested, 
in speaking of the recrudescence, that even the ancient con- 
servative custom-loving practice of witchcraft is ‘moving with 
the times.” New methods are required to meet new demands 
and new methods are also required to re-stimulate ancient 
credulity. Dr Richards’ interesting article, already referred to, 
1g entitled ‘A Modern Movement of Witch-Finders.’ This 
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modern movement has been studied in Northern Rhodesia, 
but apparently it is not confined to that country. The Bamucapi 
are an organized band of wonder-workers (witch-doctors), “who 
recently swept from Nyasaland into Northern Rhodesia and 
later reached Southern Rhodesia and the Congo’ (p. 448). The 
Bamucapi are indeed the modernists of the craft. They are 
mostly young and dress in European clothing. Upon their 
arrival at a village they summoned the headman and after a 
‘ritual meal’ the men and women of the neighbourhood 

were lined up in separate files, and passed one by one behind the back of the 
witch-finder, who caught their reflections in a small round mirror by a turn 
of his wrist. By his image in the glass it was claimed that a sorcerer could be 
immediately detected, and thus discovered, he was immediately called upon 
to yield up his horns (nsengo), a term which included all harmful magic charms. 
. . . With the detection of the sorcerer a cure was provided. Each man and 
woman drank a sip of the famous mucapi medicine. . . . A man who had 
drunk of the mucapi medicine and then returned to his evil practices was liable 
to instant death (pp. 448, 449). 

These modernists seem also to have sold protective charms, 
‘pinches of powder sewn up in small cloth bags.’ These charms 
at varying prices (cash) guaranteed protection against wild 
beasts and snakes, pests in the gardens and so forth. There was 
even a charm to win the favour of the local government official, 
but that cost five shillings. These witch-doctors were wel- 
comed as the saviours of the country. Their teaching was 
a curious blend of new and old; they professed to be sent by 
God, but they taught that the efficacy of their medicines 
depended upon the observance of the taboos of ancient belief. 

So far as I know, no rumour even of those Bamucapi has 
reached the people of our part of the country, and yet the 
modernist temper itself has invaded the sanctuary of witchcraft. 
As I have mentioned, one at least of our local witch-doctors 
was a Christian and she was brought up at a Presbyterian 
mission where she was carefully taught the Bible. As a young 
unmarried woman she became ill and, after consulting European 
doctors, went to a witch-doctor who said that she was called 
by the spirits of the ancestors to be trained for the ministry 
of witchcraft. She began her training but was rescued by a well- 
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known African Presbyterian minister. Then she married and 
again the sickness returned. Once more she went to the witch- 
doctor with the same result, except that she then persevered 
and is now a practitioner of some note, with a little band of 
novices. She, too, adopts novel methods. She speaks of God 
and supports her teaching by the Bible. But, fundamentally, 
she is a witch-doctor employing not only all the resources of 
a fertile brain, but also all the methods of the ancient magic. 
She has in her novitiate three young Christian women as well 
as others who are heathen. 

Mr Melland’s article ‘Ethical and Political Aspects of 
African Witchcraft’ is of great interest. He speaks as an ad- 
ministrator and also as one who has studied witchcraft inten- 
sively, as few have studied it. As an administrator he was naturally 
distressed to find that European legislation, by severe penalties 
upon the witch-doctor, was depriving the people of the only 
protection against sorcery in which they believed. Mr Melland 
shows the deepest interest in the people and great sympathy 
with their point of view. It would take too long here to explain 
the attitude that he would like to be adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Practically it amounts to some form of recognition of 
witch-doctors and co-operation with them in dealing with cases 
of magic. He writes: 

There is no need to say that we believe in the supernatural or unnatural 
powers of witchcraft. All we need to do is to say, officially and openly, that 
we accept the native belief in them and that we are prepared to help him 
to exorcise it (p. 502). 

I have read Mr Melland’s views, not only in this issue of 
Africa, but in his book Witchbound Africa and in reports of his 
speeches. I admire his sympathy with the people and his under- 
standing of their mentality, but I could not possibly accept his 
suggestions. To me it seems that he fails to realize the extent 
to which the witch-doctor creates fear and encourages belief 
in sorcery. I entirely agree that our British attitude of superiority 
and contempt for the magical ought to be banished from our 
administration. But I cannot conceive of a high-minded British 
official soliciting the help of a witch-doctor in dealing with a 
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case of magic. It would seem to me that he would at least appear 
to register his belief in both the magic of the sorcerer and the 
magic of the witch-doctor. He would also feel perilously near 
complicity with charlatanism. 

Personally I am thankful for the concluding remarks of the 
Rev. Edwin Smith in the article that he contributes. He says: 

If I were asked whether there is anything in witchcraft, I should not reply 
with a positive ‘No.’ I am prepared to admit the charlatanism that is in it. I 
am sure that astute men make use of the belief to get rid of people whom they 
dislike—that many innocent men and women are accused and condemned to 
death. I am not ready to give instances to prove to the satisfaction of cool 
scientists that witchcraft is a reality. But I cannot deny its possibility. I know 
too little of the powers of the mind, of the action of mind upon body, to assert 
dogmatically that the belief in it is a delusion. If telepathy, telesthesia and telergy 
are actualities, witchcraft cannot be ruled out of the scheme of things (p. 480). 

I believe that most liberal-minded missionaries would agree 
with these words. I would further urge that Christianity offers 
and provides the true protection to those whose fears cannot be 
overcome by mere argument. We do not go to these people in 
an attitude of bland superiority and contempt. We do say to 
them that no Christian living in grace need fear sorcery. Behind 
all belief in the various forms of magic there seems to lurk the 
subtle and paralysing fear that malice can find ways to eat, 
to devour, to consume the vital principle in another human 
being. Professor Henri Labouret, who also contributes an 
article to this issue of Africa, says almost bluntly: 

Il conviendrait, selon nous, de les appeler ‘sorciers mangeurs d’hommes,’ en 
raison de Virrésistible impulsion qui les oblige, suivant les croyances indigénes, a 
commettre des actes d’une anthropophagie particuliére* (p. 462). 

Ultimately education, science, medical knowledge, culture 
may drive out this terrible fear and recourse to magical 
protection by witch-doctors. But, at all times Christianity 
provides the sure refuge, not, it may be, by immediately over- 
coming the belief itself, but by encouraging trust in Him who 
overcame death and opened unto us the gate of eternal life. 

GODFREY CALLAWAY 
1‘In my opinion one is right in calling them “man-eating sorcerers,” because of the 


irresistible impulse which urges them, in accordance with native belief, to practise a 
peculiar type of cannibalism.’ 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN RELATION 
TO THE FUTURE OF CONGO 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


[™ is a stimulating experience to watch a primitive and 

depressed area surge upward and begin to develop those 
contacts which may be expected to make it in time a factor in 
the world’s life. The writer has had opportunity in recent years 
of noting the substantial changes which mark the progress of 
Belgium’s great colony of Congo, and the present article is the 
result of his observations. 

There seems to be to-day an atmosphere of alert expectancy 
which indicates a full belief in a prosperous future and a readi- 
ness to meet the tide of fortune’s favour which is just about to 
turn. 

But the future of Congo will depend less upon economic and 
industrial factors than upon the development of the life and 
character of its people. Hence the primary importance of the 
part to be played by the missions. Government has taken a 
highly idealistic attitude in outlining its policy. It was formulated 
a decade or more ago by M. Louis Franck, former Colonial 
Minister, in the following terms: 

The policy which associates on the one hand the protection of the native 
social and political institutions with development and progress, and which 
assures on the other cordial sympathy and powerful protection to the work of 
evangelization is to-day without any restriction the policy of the Government. 

Belgian leaders are convinced that the Congo people are 
naturally religious and that education must take account of this 
characteristic. Hence there has been no serious attempt to 
introduce a secular system of education, but the Government 
has frankly adopted the policy of committing (or leaving) the 
work of education to the missions. 


Evangelical missions began work in Congo as soon as the 
227 
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news of Stanley’s conquest of Central Africa’s hinterland 
reached them in the year 1877. Almost immediately they were 
forced to recognize the necessity for schools: the disciple of 
Christ must read the Word of God; hence he must be taught, 
and the stimulus of the new faith led the enquiring mind further 
and further along the paths of education, so that by the time 
that Belgium assumed official control of the Congo area (1908), 
evangelical missions had already established thousands of village 
and station schools. 

About fifteen years ago the Roman Catholic missions began 
to push forward with greatly increased vigour. Belgium, although 
not officially a Roman Catholic country, is largely so in senti- 
ment; hence this communion has met with special favour from 
government leaders. This attitude is expressed in the large 
subsidies granted to Roman Catholic work which have been 
factors of major importance in the rapid progress made in recent 
years. Priests, nuns and lay workers have poured into Congo in 
a continual stream, so that they now number three or four 
times as many as the evangelical missionaries. 

Notwithstanding this great increase of activity on the part 
of the Roman Catholic missions and the vast resources placed 
at their command by the Government, the results of the work 
of Protestant missions, both numerically and otherwise, continue 
to compare favourably with those of the former. The Rev. 
H. W. Coxill, Secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, 
estimates the number of Protestant schools at 10,116 and 
scholars at 335,727. 

The Government does not officially recognize the Protestant 
schools, nor grant financial aid in carrying on their great work. 
On the other hand, leaders in government circles often speak 
most approvingly of the work which is being done, and indirect 
official cognizance is taken of it through the fact that the Govern- 
ment realizes the need for suitable sites for Protestant schools, 
and after application has been made in proper form and with 
the agreement of the local tribal leaders, grants concessions of 
land for station building. Indeed, recognition goes considerably 
beyond this point. Official maps mark the sites of Protestant 
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stations; administrators visit these stations and sometimes un- 
officially grace with their presence graduating exercises and 
other important school functions. It is only in failure to grant 
official status and privilege that Government is blind to the 
important colony-wide educational service of Protestant missions. 

It is a cause of great satisfaction that a considerable increase 
of friendliness seems apparent between government officials and 
the evangelical workers. Nothing could possibly be more fatuous 
than continued misunderstanding between those whose aims 
must often run parallel. The fact that missions and Government 
have frequently worked in separate compartments in the past is 
undoubtedly quite as much the fault of the missionary as of the 
official, perhaps more so, and it augurs well for the future of 
Congo that they seem now able to face each other and talk over 
even the most delicate situation in a frank and friendly 
manner. 

In a recent discussion of this nature the question of minori- 
ties emerged, when the government leader not only expressed 
himself as frankly perplexed to know how to deal with the 
situation, but asked the counsel of the missionary: a few Pro- 
testants in a Roman Catholic area or (what is quite as common) 
a few Roman Catholics in a Protestant area—how shall they be 
dealt with? Religion is woven all through the teaching in the 
day school. Adherents of neither faith are willing to have their 
children brought compulsorily under the strong influence of a 
type of schooling the religious phase of which is wholly contrary 
to the profoundest convictions of their souls. 

But the problem goes deeper than this. The Government 
has in recent years adopted the policy of referring to Roman 
Catholic missions as ‘national’ while Protestant missions (except 
that of the Reformed Belgian Church in Ruanda) are called 
‘foreign.’ Such a policy the native Congo Protestants find it 
impossible to understand. Many of them are children and 
grandchildren of Protestants. Their forebears accepted the 
faith before they themselves were born—even before Congo 
Belge was born. Because they live in a village where the educa- 
tional system is cared for by a Protestant mission they are 
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deprived of the advantage of government aid and must make 
voluntary contributions beyond the payment of the regular 
state taxes in order to keep their school going. Moreover, when 
they graduate from well-equipped higher Protestant training 
schools, as many of them are now doing, they will receive no 
government recognition, nor may they hope for government 
paid employment as may their Roman Catholic neighbours and 
friends. Worst of all, they are told that the entire educational 
system which has formed their thinking—village school, station 
school, training school—is ‘foreign.’ They are bewildered and 
it is no wonder that they ask, ‘Are not we too children of Bula 
Matadi [the native name for the State]?’ ‘Were not we born in 
the land?’ ‘If a chief is reigning in a country and likes antelopes 
only can he insist that all the animals shall be antelopes?’ 

Dr W. E. B. DuBois accuses Belgian Congo of failing to 
give its Negro citizens opportunity to develop leadership. 
Many Congolese, men and women, have already shown great 
ability, but there is no question that the evangelical note is 
needed in the developing life of the country to produce broad- 
minded, self-reliant and well-poised men and women capable of 
filling places of large responsibility. The higher Protestant 
schools are already making a substantial contribution in this 
direction. Both Government and missions must wrestle with the 
problems here raised, and it goes without saying that it would 
be better if they wrestled with them jointly rather than separately. 
There is much evidence to indicate that the Government is 
ready to welcome the contribution of missionary thought and 
counsel to their solution. 

The Belgian Congo official staff includes many men of the 
first ability. Not a few of them now receive serious training for 
their task before going to the colony. The decrease in the number 
of officials, due to the depression, has thrown heavy burdens 
upon those who remain. They devote themselves to their work 
with unremitting vigour and earnestness. The missionary soon 
gets to know men of this type, and in many cases between 
missionary and official there exist true esteem and genuine 
friendship which make co-operation easy. This happy relation- 
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ship, sporadic and unofficial, ought to become possible both 
generally and officially. 

Certain phases of the educational problem are deeply 
exercising the leaders of Protestant missions. It was an easy 
thing in the earlier days to begin the little village school in 
order to teach new converts and their children to read. It was 
a more difficult task, but one well within their powers, to 
organize and conduct the station school with its enlarged scope. 
It becomes to-day, however, an almost impossible task to keep 
up with modern educational demands for Christian training and 
for technical and professional education. Neither the staff, the 
equipment nor the funds provided from mission and local 
sources are adequate. The question of what the future holds in 
these respects must be approached from the standpoint not 
only of the mission, but also of the local community and the 
State. 

The educational work developed by the evangelical missions 
though worthy of great praise is far from perfect. It has been 
built up against the handicaps of lack of funds, limited personnel 
and local inertia or opposition. Its defects are frankly recognized 
by the missionaries, especially by those who have been most 
diligent and successful in carrying it on. In many places only a 
rudimentary beginning has been made, and even the best 
developed schools leave much to be desired. In recent years 
there has grown a new consciousness of the imperative necessity 
of an adequate program of education to ensure the strength 
and permanence of the Native Church. 

It may frankly be said that there are too many missions in 
Congo. They have multiplied in recent years until they now 
number forty-three. It would be well if constituencies in the 
West could be induced to direct their support to the better 
staffing of existing missions instead of to creating new ones. 
One can understand the bewilderment of government officials 
in attempting to deal with such a number of different groups. 
The older and more thoroughly organized missions have made 
serious efforts both to co-ordinate their work and to keep in 
touch with the Government, but some of the newer missions 
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pursue their course with little regard for the programs and 
practices of other missions and pay a minimum of attention to 
the Government itself. One of the handicaps of the past has 
been the lack of coherence in the evangelical movement in 
Congo: the difficulty of inducing groups of diverse origins to 
see eye to eye in major matters of policy. 

The Congo Protestant Council has been struggling with 
this problem for more than twenty years. Recent events have 
accentuated the importance of its work and to-day it is meeting 
a fuller degree of success than ever before. For many years 
the Rev. Emory Ross was its efficient secretary. His crowning 
task was to lead the Council in an approach to the Government 
which gave rise to the present more hopeful situation. He 
was succeeded two years ago by the Rev. H. W. Coxill, who 
sees clearly the importance of a united and well-worked-out 
policy and has secured the confidence and respect alike of 
missions and of the Government. There has never before been 
so great a degree of willingness to co-operate among the missions. 
Many of those even whose preconceived theories laid no emphasis 
whatever on education have come to realize that the training 
of mind and heart is part of the Gospel message, and are asking 
for counsel on how they may best develop the educational 
services which they find it impossible to avoid establishing for 
the peoples in the areas where they work. It is clear that whatever 
is done by missions along educational lines should be done 
thoroughly. Most of the larger missions are adopting the govern- 
ment curriculum (which allows full opportunity for teaching 
religion) and attempting to bring their work into conformity 
with the highest educational standards, but with the present 
understaffed condition of the missions and the serious lack of 
resources the task is most difficult. 

The latest move of the Congo Protestant Council is to 
propose the appointment of an educational adviser to aid the 
evangelical missions in bringing their educational programs into 
a more uniform system and to represent the missions in dis- 
cussing with the Government the solution of the problems of 
relationship already outlined. Whether it will be possible to 
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carry through this plan is still uncertain; the question of finance 
is a serious one, every mission suffers from the effects of the 
world depression. But whether through the carrying out of this 
particular plan or in some other way, it is perfectly clear that 
the future effectiveness of the work in Co igo requires a complete 
understanding between Government and missions, and this can 
be brought about only by repeated interchange of views and 
friendly approach to the difficult problems in an open-minded 
willingness to seek the path of co-operation. For the Govern- 
ment cannot afford to go forward any longer with its program 
of colony-wide education in Congo in either actual or feigned 
ignorance of the fact that there are upwards of a million Pro- 
testant constituents in the colony and that evangelical missions 
supported from several European countries as well as America 
are carrying on an effective educational work among them which 
is older than the colony itself. A realistic view of Congo educa- 
tion would seem to require of those responsible for the develop- 
ment of the colony a review of every important contribution, 
whether of Protestants, Roman Catholics or any other group, 
and an attempt to fit these various contributions into a total 
scheme ensuring the largest benefit to the people of Congo. 
That there are thorny questions of relationship in connexion 
with the problem is merely a challenge to more determined 
efforts to solve it. On the other hand, the evangelical missions 
must recognize the importance of doing effective educational 
work if they are to do it at all, and of unifying the scattering 
efforts of the many missions in harmony with the state program. 

Finally, there are the Protestant Native constituencies them- 
selves to be considered. They are becoming increasingly vocal 
and refuse to consider themselves ‘foreign,’ but ask embarrassing 
questions about taxation and the preferential treatment given to 
Roman Catholics. There can be no question that the Protestant 
chefferies, of which there are many, would welcome an approach 
from the Government which would formally recognize what is 
being done by and with them in educational lines, and that 
they would be disposed to respond to suggestions from the 


administration in respect to a method of supporting these schools. 
16 
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Chiefs and people alike are in many places chafing under the 
feeling that fuller educational opportunities should be given 
their children than mission funds, although augmented by 
voluntary contributions from the people, are able to supply. 

Here then is substance for serious conference between the 
Government and missions, and it is the belief of the writer, 
founded upon many friendly contacts and the observations of 
recent government attitudes, that such conferences might 
readily and fruitfully be undertaken. 


P. H. J. Lerrico 














THE KEY METHOD OF TEACHING 
ILLITERATES 


By FRANK C, LAUBACH, Px.D. 


I" was in the year 1929 that Donato Galia, with his master’s 

degree from Columbia, joined me in Dansalan, Lanao, 
Philippine Islands, with the intention of starting a teachers’ 
college. We gave up the idea, because few Moros were ready 
for such an institution and the Christian Filipinos were for the 
most part afraid to live among the Muslims. The largest group 
of young Moros who desired an education could not read, write 
or speak English. We decided, therefore, that we would teach 
them to read their own language, using Roman letters, even 
though a few thousand of them already knew Arabic characters, 
because we saw that the Moros would ultimately have to be 
assimilated with the rest of the Filipinos, and that we could 
assist this process if we taught them to read their language in 
the same letters used in all the other Filipino dialects, as well 
as in English and Spanish. 

At the outset we had to decide upon an alphabet. We found 
we needed only twelve consonants and four vowels. Both of us 
were convinced that the old methods of teaching reading were 
too slow; we tried new methods, varying and often revolu- 
tionizing our methods each week. In a year we hit upon the 
thought of securing two or three key words which would use 
up the twelve consonants, each consonant followed by the 
vowel ‘a.’ The young Moros joined in the quest with great 
enthusiasm and at last we found the right words for the Maranaw 
language. The three key words were Malabanga (a small town 
in the province), karatasa (paper), paganada (to study or learn). 
Malabanga was an ideal word to use at the beginning because 


we could derive so many good Maranaw words from it. 
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Lesson 1 as perfected in Maranaw looked like this: 


a ma la ba nga 

i mi li bi ngi 

0 mo lo bo ngo 

u mu lu bu ngu 
ma ma ama la la a la ma la la ma 
mi mi a mi li li a li li ma lio 
mo mo amo lo lo alo ma lo 0 lo 


ba ba babai la ba ba la ba li ba lo 
bi bi bibai la bi i bi o bi lo bi 
bo bo ba bo la bo bo la bu la bu | 
nganga banga bonga lunga manga onga 
ngingi langi  lingi lungi luma_- lumi 


All the above are well-known Maranaw words. One’s first 
impulse is to say that such a fortunate combination of letters 
would probably never occur in any other language. That of 
course could only be found out by experiment, and experience 
has proved (if we may run ahead of our story for a moment) 
that at least thirty languages can be treated in the same manner, 
with almost equally gratifying results. How rapidly students 
may learn in each language will depend largely upon the number 
of letters in that alphabet. 

The average student can learn all the Maranaw syllables well 
enough to read slowly in a day. Bright students frequently 
learn our three lessons in an hour or two. This is swifter and 
easier than any other method we have seen, though we have 
collected information concerning literacy movements from all 
parts of the world. Unless, however, the correct method of 
teaching is employed, progress will be slow, for chart and 
method fit like hand and glove. 

For several months our wall charts were made by hand. 
In 1930 an American lieutenant and his wife visited our school, 
observed how slow was the process of making charts and volun- 
teered to have two thousand charts printed in Manila if we 
would describe exactly what we wanted. For the next three 
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years we depended largely upon these and succeeding editions 
of charts, thousands of which are on the walls of Moro homes 
to-day. 

At first we taught our pupiis in classes, but gradually learned 
that individual teaching was more effective, for it compelled 
our student to talk every moment. For individual teaching we 
prepared small twelve-page primers, in which writing as well 
as reading is taught. Both the wall charts and the small primers 
are still in use, some teachers preferring one, some the other. 

A literacy campaign needs constant stimulus and endless 
variety. Illiterate people are timid and sensitive about revealing 
their ignorance; motives must be found strong enough to over- 
come their inhibitions. We offered pins for those who could 
read. We gave large yellow diplomas to the homes which had 
become wholly literate. We painted red and yellow tin signs 
which we nailed on the houses of fully literate families. We set 
up a large ‘thermometer,’ on which we showed how many 
persons had learned to read each month. 

The campaign began with only ourselves teaching. Gradually 
we employed Moros to teach in outlying districts, until we had 
nineteen paid teachers. In addition to these we gave certificates 
to a total of five hundred volunteer teachers. 

When the depression came upon America we had to reduce 
our budget by discharging all but two of our paid teachers. 
This proved to be a fortunate misfortune, for it compelled us 
to experiment with types of literacy campaigns which cost little 
or no money. We called all the leading datos of Lanao into a 
conference and told them that we must discharge the paid 
teachers. They declared that the campaign must not on any 
account stop. They promised that they would be responsible 
for the teachers if we would furnish the teaching materials, and 
the campaign continued, though not with the same vigour as 
before and with less efficient supervision. The depression 
taught us how to get large results at small cost, which is perhaps 
one of the important contributions of our experiment to the 
world in general. 


In every town of Lanao Province we organized ‘societies 
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of educated youth,’ which were fired with a desire to help their 
people and became a part of the volunteer army of those who 
travelled from house to house trying to teach men, women and 
children to read and write. These societies have become the 
principal social service organizations of the province, working 
also for better water supplies, much-needed sanitary improve- 
ments, utilization of the magnificent water-power for electricity, 
introduction of better seeds and more modern agricultural 
methods, and twenty other types of social service. The women 
found that reading could be learned easily and that it opened 
up to them a new world of delight, and to-day at least as many 
women as men are learning each month. 

The Moros are still in their Homeric period. Nightly they 
sing epics of their heroic ancestors, who came, they say, from 
the paradise of Bumbaran. We are printing and selling these 
epics as fast as our printing-press can turn them out. The people 
also sing lyric poems about love, harvests, loneliness, praise of 
friends, death, everything—thousands upon thousands of these 
songs, old and new. We publish a lyric poem in each issue of 
our newspaper, which we started in the first year of our cam- 
paign, under the name Totwl ko Ranaw (‘Story of Lanao’). 
It was a two-page sheet which we gave away. After the number 
of people who had learned to read ran up to thirty thousand 
and required an issue of ten thousand copies each month, we 
found the financial burden heavy. The depression compelled 
us to discontinue this little sheet, but we at once started a 
larger one of sixteen pages called Lanao Progress, for which we 
charged twenty cents (gold) a year. The first thing the Moros 
read in this paper is the poem which we publish on the back 
cover. The next page which they usually read is a translation 
of Philippine laws, for the Moros are constantly getting into 
the courts, partly through ignorance, and they want to know 
the law more than anything else in the world. To fill the other 
pages we scour the world for interesting news and helpful 
suggestions. This paper has maintained a subscription list of 
about two thousand. 


The press has also printed tracts, such as stories from 
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the Old Testament and the Gospel of Luke in Maranaw. In 
the same language we have printed a book on health, another 
on the care of babies, as well as many stories. We follow the 
demand of the Moro people so far as we can, because we can 
only make them ‘eye-minded’ by offering them something 
attractive. 

A press and a periodical are indispensable at the beginning 
of a literacy campaign in any language which does not already 
possess the proper printed material and good periodical. Any 
newspaper not blinded by fanaticism will join a movement 
which offers to increase its subscription list. A fortunate feature 
of a literacy and literature campaign is that nearly everybody 
approves of it. People emerging from illiteracy read their paper 
far more carefully than educated people do, because it is likely 
to be the only printed matter in the house—or in the town. One 
planter told me that he believed the first copy of our paper 
was read in his village a thousand times. 

Neighbouring provinces had been watching the ‘ther- 
mometer’ of literacy rising in Lanao Province. Governors- 
general, vice-governors and senators had visited Lanao and had 
seen or heard of our program. Missionaries spending their 
vacations in Lanao became enthusiastic about what they saw. 
We were requested to prepare in other languages charts like 
the Maranaw chart. The pastors along the coast of Mindanao 
were especially anxious for lessons in Visayan, the language 
which is spoken by about half the Filipinos. I had learned this 
language a number of years before, and we began to search 
for key words in Visayan like those we had discovered in 
Maranaw, while questioning whether our method was adaptable 
to other languages or whether it happened to be appropriate 
for one language only. We tried and discarded many sets of key 
words before we hit upon four words which proved satisfactory. 
The method worked again. It has required four years of ex- 
periment to polish off a set of charts in Visayan which we 
regarded as really up to our Lanao standard. 

Meanwhile, interest spread to every part of the Philippines. 
The secretary of the National Christian Council, the Rev. 
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E. K. Higdon, financed two extensive tours through the 
northern provinces of Luzon and the islands of the Central 
Philippines. Everywhere excellent and keenly interested groups 
of experts in the various dialects united in finding key words 
and in developing the charts. We succeeded again and again 
and again. We prepared lessons and started campaigns in 
seventeen language areas. 

Originally we depended upon volunteer workers chosen 
from the churches to carry on, but experience has shown that 
volunteers are likely to leave in a few days or weeks unless there 
is some man or woman who has no work excepting the literacy 
campaign and who directs and stimulates all who are working. 
We believe it is always necessary to have a paid campaign 
director who can reach all his field frequently. During the 
Philippine tours we organized three types of campaign. The 
first was carried on by one or more churches, with the double 
aim of making the community literate and of using the campaign 
to open doors to the gospel message. We had maps drawn with 
enough houses on each map for one prospective teacher. The 
teacher marked beside each house how many persons were 
literate before and after his efforts. But soon we responded to a 
widening interest and opened campaigns including more than 
the Protestant churches. 

The second type of campaign was carried on through the 
public or private schools. The director of education gave us 
permission to organize into literacy campaigns all the public 
schools we wished to visit. The teachers and pupils in any 
given school always gave enthusiastic co-operation while we 
were present. We taught about ten of the brightest pupils how 
to use the charts. The entire school was then divided up among 
these trained students, who had the responsibility of training 
the others how to teach. Or in some case we had each pupil 
who learned the method teach one other how to teach until the 
entire school had learned. 

The third type of campaign was organized by municipal 
officials, who co-opted private individuals as well as employees 
to conduct the campaigns. The training of teachers was often 
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done in the town hall. A large map of the municipality was 
placed in the town hall and gold stars marked houses which 
were fully literate. We found that this type of campaign, as 
well as the other two types, succeeded only when a paid worker 
was set aside from all other duties and concentrated upon the 
promotion of the campaign. The goal of the campaign was not 
reached until every house had its gold star. 

Two features make this key method distinctive: we teach 
only one student at a time; and as soon as he can read we set 
him to teaching others. This serves a double purpose: it fixes 
what he has learned in his own memory and it utilizes volunteer 
service and speeds up the campaign. 

We have found that teachers cannot be trained satisfactorily 
from a manual. Only training by a skilled teacher brings good 
results, for it is the manner of teaching that counts quite as 
much as the words used. 

The problem of furnishing supplies for these campaigns 
was solved by the preparation of packets of instructions and 
materials. Each teacher was expected to secure a packet costing 
ten cents (gold) which contained a manual, ten primers for 
students, a large chart, instructions for teaching writing and 
the exact words to use in teaching each dialect. The teachers 
were requested to memorize the procedure before attempting 
to teach illiterates. 

Nothing has yet been said about writing. Following the 
suggestion of the academic supervisor of the bureau of educa- 
tion in the Philippines, we adopted the manuscript or pen-print 
form of writing, because it is so easy both to learn and to 
read. | 

We sought pictures for our Tagalog chart at the office of 
the Manila Tribune, the society editor of which became in- 
terested in our movement and introduced us to the president 
of the National Women’s Clubs, which are strong in the 
Philippines. The president and her staff gave a substantial grant 
for sending trained teachers to parts of the Philippines where 
illiteracy is still high. Their campaign is now making great 
progress. Again, with the hearty co-operation of the director 
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of prisons, some of the six thousand prisoners in Bilibid were 
trained to teach and were given material for teaching their 
fellow prisoners. Teachers were also prepared in orphanages 
and in the houses of correction for boys and girls. The Y.W.C.A. 
appointed one woman whose time was entirely devoted to teach- 
ing and promoting campaigns; the university branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. trained a number of students. The dean of the college 
of education of the university was enthusiastic, and the president 
invited me in 1934 to train about sixty students, the presidents 
and leaders of all the larger university organizations, who were 
then expected to train the members of their organizations until 
all students could use the charts. In January 1935 the Vice- 
governor asked me to see him and we talked of a national 
literacy council which he proposed to organize and which would 
co-ordinate al! bodies then engaged in literacy efforts and 
would endeavour to train the students of public and private 
schools to teach. That council has been organized since I left 
the islands, and encouraging letters of progress by all these 
organizations continue to reach me. 

A demonstration was made before all the students of the 
Philippine normal school (the leading teacher training institu- 
tion). So rapidly did illiterates progress before the eyes of the 
assembly that the normal students were full of enthusiasm; 
practically every one volunteered to engage in teaching illiterates 
during the vacation months. 

Mission journals and other periodicals in various parts of 
the world published articles concerning this literacy movement, 
with the result that letters began to reach me from the continents 
where the percentage of illiteracy is still high. From Africa, 
South America, India, China and elsewhere I received about 
four hundred requests for literature or a personal visit. The 
acuteness of the problem in many countries and the eagerness 
of great numbers of people for aid is probably little realized by 
the people of Europe and the United States; it was a surprise 
to me. After corresponding with leaders in southern Asia I 
decided to take advantage of my furlough period to visit that 
area and attempt, if possible, to adapt the Lanao key method 
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to some of the languages of that great continent. By the help of 
nationals who happened to be in the Philippines I had worked 
out rather hastily charts in Mandarin, Siamese and Sindhi, 
and so had some assurance that I was not undertaking the 
impossible. Besides, the call was clear. I have learned to enter 
upon every new task, however formidable, not asking whether 
it can be accomplished, but only whether a great need exists. 
It was in this spirit that I dared to set forth in January 1935 to 
prepare literacy charts in languages which I did not know and 
some of which I had never even seen. 

Upon reaching Singapore I found that Malay was not 
spoken much in the city and that the illiteracy problem was 
confined largely to Chinese. (Work in the Chinese languages is 
being postponed until some future date, possibly 1937.) But I 
was informed that Malay is used in Malacca, so proceeded to 
that city. Ten Muslim boys were assembled by a missionary 
and his wife and we worked with them on the charts. I returned 
to Singapore, wrote the Malay charts on stencils with the large 
type machine which I carry with me and mailed the stencils 
back from Penang. 

On the boat from Singapore to Bombay were an Indian 
and an American missionary, both of whom joined with 
enthusiasm in my examination of Hindi, to determine whether 
charts could be made in that language. It is written in the 
Devanagari script and there are fifty letters in the alphabet— 
entirely too many to be fitted into four or five key words; so we 
spent our first day grouping these letters into thirteen families. 
We spent two or three more days seeking for key words which 
would use one letter from each family. Before we reached 
Bombay a Hindi set of lessons had been prepared. I proceeded 
at once to Nagpur, where the Rev. J. Z. Hodge (secretary of 
the National Christian Council) informed me that their plan 
was for me to work first on Hindi at Dhamtari, Central Pro- 
vinces. But Mr Gandhi was to dine with Mr Hodge that evening 
and when he heard of my purpose he invited me to visit him a 
few days later, so I stayed in Nagpur for five days. A small but 
excellent committee of Marathi-speaking Indians was collected, 
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and thanks to the work done on the ship it was possible to 
prepare a Marathi set of lessons before leaving Nagpur. 

Interviews with Mr Gandhi are always interesting and 
sometimes startling. I was amazed when he said he did not 
think that the teaching of illiterates was one of the great problems 
of India, the economic problem was far greater. He realized 
that the people must be educated sooner or later, yet was afraid 
of the consequences. When he saw that I was shocked, he 
continued: ‘But this does not mean that I under-estimate what 
you are doing. I have been instrumental in teaching thousands. 
I want you to keep me informed,’ and since my leaving India 
he has written expressing appreciation for what has been 
accomplished. 

One-third of the world’s illiterates are in India—325 millions 
according to the census of 1931. The incidence of literacy rose 
in India by less than one per cent from 1921 to 1931, and it 
would require a thousand years at that rate to make India 
as literate as Japan is. From the Christian point of view the 
problem is more acute, since the percentage of literacy among 
Christians went down six per cent in the ten years. This astonish- 
ing fact is due to the ‘mass movement’ from the almost wholly 
illiterate outcaste tribes. 1 found eagerness everywhere to adopt 
some method of teaching these illiterate Christians without 
the great expenditure of time and money that have been 
necessary by the old methods. 

The Mennonite Mission at Dhamtari is surrounded by 
villages of outcastes. Here I worked with a group of Indian 
teachers, a district supervisor of schools and a couple of brilliant 
ministers, in revising the Hindi chart which we had made on 
the ship en route to India. In the evenings we tested the charts 
with illiterate groups, to determine their weaknesses. At the 
end of a month we printed an eight-page primer. My host 
during this month went out to a village a month after my de- 
parture and endeavoured to teach every person in the village 
by training as many teachers as possible. 

In Vellore, Dr Mason Olcott took me to one of his village 
schools, where we worked for a month in the preparation of 
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charts in Tamil and Telugu. Each evening we visited the adjoin- 
ing villages and experimented with our charts, revising them 
the following day where they seemed weak. During the latter 
part of that month we also began the preparation of an Urdu 
chart, in co-operation with the head master of the Muslim 
government school and members of his staff. It was depressing 
to enter village after village in which not a soul, old or young, 
could read his own language, and pathetic to see the eagerness 
with which they learned. We started each man or boy or girl 
teaching another as soon as a lesson was learned, until presently 
little groups were working on the ground as far as the bright 
light we took with us would reach. The Muslims, who use 
Urdu written in Arabic letters, were elated at the speed with 
which students could learn. In Madras the presidents and 
principals of all Muslim schools attended a successful demon- 
stration and gave me such a reception as I have seldom had 
in my life. 

The Christian Literature Society of Madras agreed to 
publish the charts in all five languages, so that they could be 
purchased for the lowest coin circulated in India. At Kodaikanal, 
the South India summer resort, between two and three hundred 
missionaries saw the charts taught and ordered ten thousand 
copies before they had been printed. Dr Olcott conducted an 
ashram in Kodaikanal, which was attended for a few days by 
Dr Stanley Jones, who showed the-keenest interest in our charts 
and has since urged all missionaries in India to co-operate in 
making a drive against illiteracy, as a project in Christian 
service. But the missionaries needed little or no urging. 
When they learned that we had really succeeded they sent 
warm invitations to visit all parts of India at their expense. 
I am already pledged to stay several months in India during 
1937- 

Dr Wilder of Madura brought together a group of teachers 
from various schools in that city. After watching illiterate boys 
and women teaching one another with keen zest, he closed the 
meeting with these words: ‘I know what makes this method 
such a success; it is love.’ He is right, at least to the extent that 
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the method will fail unless there is love at every step. The 
moment an illiterate pupil observes the slightest impatience or 
indifference in the teacher, he loses interest and gives up. 

The five charts which are now in use in India are in languages 
spoken by about two hundred millions of illiterate people, 
The other Indian languages in which charts ought to be made 
are Bengali, spoken by thirty-five million people; Kanarese, 
by eleven millions; Oriya, by eleven millions; Gujarati, by 
ten millions and Malayalam by nine millions, Sindhi and 
Sinhalese, spoken by four and four-and-a-half millions re- 
spectively, may also be attempted when time permits. 

I sailed in April for Egypt, where Miss Constance Padwick, 
secretary of the Central Literature Committee for Muslims, 
had prepared every one concerned for my arrival. The Inter- 
Mission Council met on the day after my arrival in Cairo, and 
when I had spoken on the proposal to prepare an Arabic chart 
forty missionaries and Egyptian Christians volunteered to help. 
Miss Padwick and I worked far into that night organizing the 
Arabic letters into the best possible families. As far as possible 
we followed the excellent arrangement of the late Canon 
Gairdner. The committee which worked out the Arabic chart 
was the most efficient as well as the largest I have ever had. 
Arabic is a language of scholars and the missionaries in Egypt 
seem to know it as well as they know English. The discovery 
of a good set of key words was a matter of minutes, and the 
preparation of the lessons went on with positively thrilling 
speed. We introduced sentences in these lessons, as we had 
done in Urdu in India. On my last day in Cairo forty mission- 
aries gathered at a large mission hospital, for instructions. 
About forty convalescents were brought into the room to try 
the charts. Each missionary was given a convalescent and a 
chart, and they were told to find some spot about the hospital 
grounds where they could teach for forty minutes. At the end 
of that time they were called back to exchange experiences and 
ask further questions. The enthusiasm of the Cairo group was 
the kind I believe will endure. 


I went on from Egypt to Jerusalem, where the experience 
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was again helpful. An efficient committee worked over the 
Cairo charts, adapting them to the peculiarities of Palestinian 
Arabic. One of the difficulties to be overcome in Arabic is that 
there are both a classical written language and a spoken Arabic, 
the latter changing considerably from country to country. We 
found it essential to select words which were both classical 
and colloquial. The director of education for Palestine had 
heard of my proposed visit and brought his staff of eight men 
to hear the method demonstrated. Two members of the staff 
went with me to a neighbouring village the following afternoon 
and observed the teaching of several illiterates. 

The American university at Beirut and a half-dozen other 
institutions in that city gave me a busy week. Two fine Arabic 
scholars and several missionaries worked with me on a complete 
revision of our lessons. We had not finished them when I left, 
but the committee continued the work and afterwards reported 
that five thousand copies were printed and widely used. The 
American university and the British Syrian school made literacy 
a major feature of their summer extension projects and reported 
gratifying results. Sheikhs, said one letter, were at first reluctant 
to allow their subjects to learn. One sheikh said: ‘If my people 
read I shall lose my prestige, for I am now the only man here 
who knows how.’ But after a few women found how easy it 
was, the sheikh commanded the entire town to learn. The 
Muslims of Syria took hold of the method with the same 
eagerness that the. Indian Muslims had manifested. Seventy- 
five leading teachers held a special meeting to learn the 
method. 

From Syria I went on to Turkey. For the past two years 
Dr Paul Monroe had been in touch with our program in the 
Philippines and had acquainted a number of the Turkish 
officials with it. The American ambassador gave me a letter of 
introduction to the director of education, who told me he 
would be glad to consider the adoption of Turkish charts if I 
would prepare them. Two prominent Turks gave help in the 
most difficult task which confronts us in making each chart: 
the discovery of key words. The remainder of the work was 
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completed by Turks and missionaries at the Bible House, 
Dr Monroe took the completed lessons to Ankara (Angora) the 
day before we left, and leading officials were presented with 
other copies. This was our latest chart. 

Official encouragement has been given to the proposal that 
I should visit different areas in Africa. While we do not 
know whence the money will come for our tour through 
South America and Africa to India and China, we are not 
worrying. What God wants done will be financed. We are leaving 
China until last because it now seems to be the most difficult 
language. Short-cut methods such as those we use are impossible 
with Chinese characters. The roman letters or the Chinese 
forty-character alphabet would be as easy to adapt to our 
method as other languages have proved. We have, indeed, 
already prepared lessons in romanized Mandarin; but what 
is not easy is to induce the Chinese to transfer from 
character-writing to alphabets. Perhaps this will not be 
possible. Mr James Yen has, however, found that the quickest 
way to learn the characters is to learn a phonetic alphabet 
and then use it in helping to learn to pronounce their 
characters. 

As must have occurred to the reader of these pages, the 
preparation of proper literature must follow immediately upon 
the campaign for literacy. Indeed, a small newspaper, perhaps 
four pages in size, is essential from the outset, so that students 
may begin to read regularly from the day they learn. The paper 
should be published weekly or fortnightly and should be sold 
at the lowest possible rate. A subsidy, or well-paid advertising, 
will be necessary to meet the publication expenses. Every 
reader, or at least every household, that learns to read should 
be required or urged to subscribe. The material for this paper 
might well follow the lines which we have found attractive in 
Lanao. The small paper, Listen,1 contains material adaptable 
to Africa and suggestive for any country. In addition to the 
paper it will be necessary to prepare tracts and booklets of many 


*Published by the International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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kinds unless they are already available. The problem of the 
millions of illiterates still remaining on this planet is so vast, and 
the countries which need help are so backward, that nothing 
short of a powerful world literacy organization will meet the 
situation. We are building for the ages. 

FRANK C. LAUBACH 
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THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE 


By RUTH ROUSE 


HAT makes men missionaries? Or supporters of 
missions? Is it some one of a hundred motives, or one 
supreme motive, which sends men and women in the name of 
Christ to the ends of the earth? The answer is of import, for if 
there can be shown to be one motive supreme and constant 
in the missionary enterprise, it is to that and nothing else we 
must appeal as we seek the needed recruits and gifts for their 
support. There is but one original source, where the answer 
can be found: namely, in records which men and women have 
given of how they came to be missionaries; fortunately such 
sources abound. For many years the writer collected and studied 
stories of missionary vocation—Bible records, lives of the saints, 
biographies ancient and modern (autobiographies wherever 
possible), stories of their own calls contributed by missionary 
friends in writing or by word of mouth. The archives of 
certain missionary societies in Britain and on the Continent have 
been put at her disposal, files in which are preserved the answers 
of many hundreds of candidates from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century onwards, answers to variants of the question: 
‘What made you want to be a missionary?’ 

To study the missionary call is to study vocation in its essence. 
Not indeed that the missionary vocation differs in any way from 
any other Christian calling; none the less, to study the call to 
mission work overseas throws into relief in a quite peculiar way 
the dealings of God with the human soul. The decision to be 
taken is so clear-cut and so momentous, the line to be crossed is 
so definite, whether it is the dotted line on which the student 
volunteer signs his declaration of purpose, or the Tropic of 
Cancer, as the accepted missionary sails southwards. Research 
into such calls leads on to holy ground: it shows the path of the 
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Hound of Heaven, and how the armies of God lay siege to 
Mansoul: it should set at rest, once and for all, all doubt as to 
whether God guides the lives of His children merely in general 
or with the detailed tenderness of love. 

Lack of space forbids account of the reasons which have led 
to the conviction which possesses the writer as to the supreme 
missionary motive. She can but state one or two conclusions. 

The missionary motive is one and constant. Based on a 
relationship at once personal and eternal, it is unaffected by the 
Church to which the missionary belongs, or by the era in which 
he lives, or by his age, temperament, education, nationality, race 
or theological views. 

St Peter voiced this motive when he declared to his judges: 
‘We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.’ St Francis Xavier echoed it when he said: ‘I hear the 
voice of my Conductor. East, west, north and south are all 
indifferent, so I may but advance the glory of our Lord.’ Last 
week, a tongue-tied candidate expressed it, when she stammered: 
‘Seems to be what God wants me to do.’ 

St Paul gives the philosophy of the missionary motive when 
he writes to the Ephesians: 


God who created all things, to the intent that now . . . might be made 
known through the Church the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord; 


and rejoices that the purpose of God for him was ‘to preach 
unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ Across the 
gulf of nineteen centuries the newly constituted Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon re-echoed St Paul, when in 1930 in the 
preface to its constitution it declared itself to be: 


a part of the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Body of Christ, which He 
is building up out of all generations and races of men. . . . We set our faces 
to the work to which we believe that He has called us, which is to ‘represent in’ 
these countries the . . . Church in such a manner that the children of these 
countries may bring their riches and honour into it. 


Belief that God has a purpose for the life of each one of us, 
and a purpose for the whole world: conviction that He works out 
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His world purpose through our acceptances of His plan for the 
life of each one of us—such is the supreme missionary motive. A 
five-word phrase sums it up—‘Saved: to serve: the world.’ 

There will be varieties of phraseology, of course, in the 
way acceptance of God’s purpose is expressed. Some tempera- 
ments will speak of ‘burning love and gratitude’; others of 
‘duty obeyed,’ perhaps ‘reluctantly’; but the marrow of every 
record of missionary vocation is God’s ‘I will,’ and man’s 
“Thy will be done’—Thy will for the world and for me. 

Many, however, will quarrel with this conclusion. Older folk 
who remember missionary meetings in the ‘seventies and 
eighties, and plenty of younger people too, declare with con- 
fidence that the missionary motive has changed and that appeal 
for missions is made to-day on far different grounds from that 
‘in the old days.’ They are wrong on the point of motive but 
abundantly right as to grounds of appeal. A hundred factors 
affect the basis of appeal. Missionary addresses, sermons, books 
have many varied objectives—to marshal facts in defence of 
the cause of missions, to show the real nature and methods of 
missionary work, to catch attention and to rouse the imagination 
of possible supporters, to report on work done, on the use of 
money given in trust and so forth. 

Grounds of appeal and their variations are in themselves a 
fascinating study, as they surge up one after another, changing 
like a kaleidoscope with succeeding phases of theological emphasis, 
with developing geographical knowledge, with the political, 
international, economic and religious situation, or with the stage 
reached in the missions of the church concerned. The study of 
the varying influence of these changing appeals on the minds and 
hearts of men does but throw into relief the one unchanging and 
ever dynamic motive, for it becomes clear that it is those appeals 
which are nearest the central motive which have ever the most 
power to move men. 

Appeals vary with theology and Church. The ‘fate of the 
heathen’ and the belief that those who died without the Gospel 
were eternally damned played a prominent part in missionary 
appeal from the end of the eighteenth century and onward for 
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many decades while the reformed churches of Christendom 
were developing their missionary societies. How could it be 
otherwise, seeing that a severe doctrine of eternal punishment 
dominated the preaching of the era? But that this belief had or 
has the motive power necessary to send men overseas would seem 
more than doubtful in the light of research in the candidates’ 
records of the societies. 

One board, which has for a century and a quarter preserved 
the answers of its candidates to the society’s questionnaire, can 
show but one instance of a candidate who states categorically 
that his motive in offering was to save the heathen from eternal 
damnation; though inevitably, of course, not a few use the 
phrases of that day about the multitudes ‘perishing’ or ‘dying 
without the knowledge of God.’ But these same records are full of 
positive statements of men’s desire to do something for His sake 
who has saved them—'to see,’ as David Livingstone wrote in his 
offer, ‘the Kingdom of my Saviour established in the hearts of all 
who are now in the state in which I myself once was.’ Love, not 
fear, makes missionaries. They know whom they have believed; 
in the teeth of the current teaching about eternal punishment, 
they feel instinctively that God ‘is not like that,’ and ignore 
in practice the eschatological teaching which in theory they 
probably accept. 

Current eschatology has always influenced the nature of 
missionary appeal. During the period when large numbers of 
Christians were much influenced by the premillennial school 
of prophetic interpretation, many missionary appeals in those 
circles, at least, were based on the need ‘to hasten the return of 
the Lord’—with much reference to ‘the Gospel must first be 
preached amongst all nations’ and ‘then shall the end come.’ 
But these theories, though prominent on missionary platforms, 
are, whatever the psychological explanation, rarely met with in 
accounts of their call given by the missionaries of that time. 

‘The plain command of Christ’ has always figured largely in 
missionary appeal, and that not only amongst those who hold a 
literalist view of Scripture, but also, with differences of phrase- 
ology, amongst those who give due weight to critical questions 
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about Mark xvi, 9-20 and so forth. For what, after all, is ‘the 
Lord’s command’ but shorthand for the fact that the directive 
force in our Lord’s life and teaching was the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose of love for the world through the commissioning of a 
Church for the task of world-wide witness? 

The glories of martyrdom fill Roman missionary annals 
(as well as the hall of martyrs which plays so great a part in 
Roman Catholic missionary exhibitions), and desire for martyr- 
dom certainly appears as a motive in Roman records of mission- 
ary calls. But in the last analysis, it is not martyrdom for its own 
sake which is sought, but to ‘fill up that which remains of the 
sufferings of Christ.’ 

Appeal varies with developing knowledge. Concern for the 
fate of the heathen in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
rapidly gave place to concern for their state. Missionary appeals 
dwelt less on the consequences of dying without Christ and more 
on the results of living without Christ. Missionaries who, moved 
by the love of Jesus, had gone out to the unevangelized multitudes 
of whom they knew but little, returned home moved by their 
misery and suffering, and appealed for the removal of these 
through the power of the Gospel. Facts became widely known 
about sati, early marriage, child widows, female infanticide, 
infant mortality, witchcraft and so forth; grim details came to 
light about the cruel malpractices of ignorant doctors and 
midwives and the absence of modern medical aid. There was 
possibly too often a smugness in contrasting these sufferings of 
the non-Christian world, some of which at least could truthfully 
be attributed to heathen religious beliefs, with the ‘blessings of a 
Christian civilization.’ Nevertheless the appeal stirred real and 
active compassion in the hearts of the hedrers; and right on till 
to-day the story of what has been done through medical, 
industrial and rural missions is the most effective weapon in the 
missionary armoury of defence. 

To-day the missionary is as occupied as ever with the state 
of the non-Christian world; but the wheel has turned, his con- 
science as a westerner has been awakened and he depicts the 
oriental and African world as ridden with evils introduced with 
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western civilization—unrestricted industrialism and economic 
competition, women and children in factories and mines 
unprotected by labour legislation, rampant militarism and so on; 
he urges western Christians to make reparation for the evils let 
loose through the introduction of western agencies, by sharing 
with the non-Christian world the best they have in Christ. 
Such appeals are living and actual; they are powerful to awaken 
sympathy and interest. 

But neither the physical nor the social sufferings of our 
African and oriental brothers and sisters have power to make 
missionaries. It might surely have been expected that women 


- candidates at least would often adduce the suffering and ignor- 


ance of women in the non-Christian world as one reason for their 
missionary decision; they have done so only in rare instances. 
The fact is that most of us lack imagination to be moved by the 
state of those whom we have never seen. What moves us is what 
we know in our own personal experience of the love and power 
of God. 

The missionaries knew little of non-Christian religions when 
they began their work. Its exigencies, however, soon made them 
pioneers in the comparative study of religion, and their dis- 
coveries have provided a fresh and cogent line of appeal. They 
have given the home church a vision of the cosmic Christ, the 
Christ who will be revealed in His fullness only when all nations 
have brought their spiritual gifts to His feet and have been taught 
to see Him through each other’s eyes. Western Christians are 
learning to see in Christ the fulfilment and crown of every 
philosophy and every religion, and are thrilled to perceive how 
God works out His world purpose by preparing the hearts and 
minds of the nations for His coming. A new understanding of 
the true missionary attitude to non-Christian religions wins 
sympathy for missions, but it does not, at least so far as we can 
discern, produce missionary vocations. 

Appeals vary as history unrolls. The theology of crisis is a 
new thing; but the crises which gave birth to that theology 
have been ever with us. To the missionary God is at work in 
history. We see Him using the very wrath of men to prepare His 
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way. There are classic instances. War or threat of war in the year 
1858 opened the door into Japan and inland China and gave a 
new freedom to the missionary in India; the slave trade and 
efforts to combat it opened Africa to the Gospel. To-day we see 
a hungry desire for modern education throughout the Orient 
opening the way for the missionary to reach the intelligentsia. 
We see tribes and nations directly prepared to accept Christ—the 
Karens awaiting a Saviour revealed in a book; hundreds of thou- 
sands on the Ivory Coast led in the direction of Christianity by 
the Prophet Harris. Everywhere the Spirit of God is at work 
creating opportunity, unrest, desire, demand, until the state of 
the unevangelized multitudes is almost forgotten in their 
accessibility and responsiveness. 

Challenge succeeds challenge: ‘Africa waiting; how long will 
it wait?’—‘India at the cross-roads’—‘Changing China.’ Com- 
petitors are seen in the field. Twenty years ago a race was in 
process across tropical Africa between Islam and Christianity to 
win the pagan African. To-day the new religions of communism 
and fascism are engaging Christendom in a fiercer battle than was 
ever waged against the Cross by the ancient religions. The 
appeal of crisis has sent many a man or woman overseas; for it 
reveals God working out His plan to-day amongst the nations, 
and calling those whom He has prepared to His aid against the 
mighty. 

Appeal varies again with the stage of missionary history. 
Grounds of missionary appeal vary with the development of 
the missionary enterprise and the unfolding of the history 
of missions. Early in the nineteenth century the objective of 
missions was seen as the proclaiming of the Gospel; the multitude 
of the unevangelized was stressed; Christians were called to press 
on to reach them with the message of Christ. To-day the cardinal 
objective is ‘to help our partners’; the dominant factor in the 
appeal is the emergence of the Church in the mission field. The 
older churches in the West are called on to stand by the younger 
churches, to give their best.sons and daughters to serve with and 
under the native leaders, and to supply resources which will enable 
the churches of Africa and the East to train their future leaders. 
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The appeal of the younger churches is reinforced by the 
challenge of yet another crisis: the ‘mass movements’ in India and 
Africa. Non-Christians are battering at the door of the Church for 
admission; unless the leaders of the young churches are prepared 
to give them adequate teaching, those churches are condemned 
to semi-paganism. Here again is an appeal which produces the 
offering of life and substance. It is so close to the supreme 
missionary motive and leads on so directly to it. When the 
significance of the Church in the mission field is realized, the 
purpose of God for the world through the Church is understood 
and Christians are stirred to do His will. 

Even so brief a study of the motive force in the missionary 
enterprise reveals how closely the missionary call in the broad 
sense is bound up with ‘conversion,’ and what a large part is 
played by the call to service in God’s dealing with the individual 
soul. Further light is thrown on the close connexion between the 
missionary call and the awakening of the soul to its own need of 
salvation, by the curious frequency of missionary calls in child- 
hood, even early childhood and before conversion. In at least a 
quarter of the records of missionary vocations examined, the call 
came to the future missionary in childhood, and was often the 
first means of awakening to spiritual things. From St Paul 
onwards preconversion calls have been far from uncommon, and 
in record after record are the means used by the Spirit to lead 
men and women to seek God for themselves. 

God calls men to Himself that He may make them witnesses. 
Not till they realize their call to witness are they really converted. 
Here perhaps is light for the Church on a problem with which 
it is wrestling. In Britain at least almost every Christian body is 
deeply concerned to-day with the evangelization of the homeland, 
and how it may be approached. It is significant that the awaken- 
ing of the Church to its duty of witness at home has often come 
from missionaries overseas, or from the leaders of the missionary 
societies. Is there not a danger, however, lest the leaders of the 
churches in their zeal for witness at home should separate what 
God has joined together and should divide the call to missionary 
service from efforts of home evangelism? It is perfectly true that 
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no unconverted man can be a missionary; it is a false deduction 
from this premise that nothing should be said of the missionary 
call in presenting the Gospel to the unconverted. 

Every presentation of the Gospel should be shot through 
with the missionary message; every missionary meeting should 
present the Gospel. Evangelism, apart from the call to witness, 
loses itself in introspection and sentimentality; the call to 
missionary service apart from evangelism loses itself in mere 
instruction. Evangelism is the warp, the missionary call the woof, 
out of which the whole cloth of the Gospel is woven. Personal 
evangelism and the call to evangelize the world do not make sense 
apart. In the act of salvation, God creates witnesses. ‘Man is 
redeemed only as he becomes redemptive.’ 


RutH Rouse 














THE AGA KHAN AND THE KHOJAHS 


By C. RYDER SMITH 


“Wuo is the Aga Khan?’ Some thirty years ago I asked 
the question in Bombay of a friend who was a ‘man of 
law.’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘the High Court here had to answer that 
question a while ago: I will send you a copy of the judgment in 
the case.’ It lies before me as I write and bears the title: fudgment 
by the Hon’ble Sir Foseph Arnould in the Khojah Case, otherwise 
known as the Aga Khan Case, heard in the High Court of Bombay 
during April and Fune 1866 (Judgment delivered November 
12th, 1866). As the Khojah community speaks Gujerati, a 
translation in that tongue is added. The English text fills twenty- 
five pages of small print. Sir Joseph found that he had to answer 
five questions:! Who are the Sunis as distinct from the Shias? 
Who are the Shia Imamee Ismailis? Who and what is Aga Khan 
[without ‘the’]? Who and what are the Khojahs? What have 
been the relations of Aga Khan with the Khojah community? 
It was in 1845 that the Aga Khan of those days first made 
Bombay his headquarters. Earlier he had raised a body of light 
horse to aid the British in Afghanistan and Scinde, and earlier 
still he had headed a rebellion in Persia. On his arrival in Bombay 
the Khojahs greeted him with homage (‘Khojah’ means both 
‘honourable person’ and ‘disciple’). Presently, however, a 
minority of them declared that he and they had nothing to do 
with each other. ‘He,’ said they, ‘is an Ismaili and Ismailis are 
Shias, whereas we are Sunis.’ For something like a parallel in the 
West one might imagine a section of Baptists declaring that 
Baptists are not Protestants but Catholics. And on the basis of 
this declaration the minority of Khojahs claimed all the property 
of the community. So, away to the High Court and the British 
judge! 
All parties agreed that the first Khojahs were Hindoo traders 


1 The spelling of the ‘Judgment’ is used throughout. 
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of Upper Scinde who were converted to Islam about the 
fifteenth century. They agreed too that they were converted 
by the preaching of Pir Surordin, whose tomb is near that area. 
But the majority declared that the Pir was an Ismaili missionary 
from Persia, while the minority were as sure that he was a Suni 
from the Punjab. It is almost as if there were dispute whether 
Knox were a Protestant or a Catholic. There was evidence 
galore on both sides. Two witnesses came from Surat—the one 
declaring that his family had lived there for a century and had 
been Khojahs and Sunis all that time, the other that his family 
had dwelt there for two centuries and had been Khojahs and 
Shias all the while. Sir Joseph had little difficulty in deciding 
against the minority. He did more, he showed how this 
strange diversity could arise. 

The minority laid stress on the fact that the Khojahs of 
Scinde married and buried according to Suni rites. ‘Yes,’ 
said Sir Joseph in effect, ‘but that is because the Ismailis have 
a custom called Takiah, or concealment of religious opinion.’ 
Under this custom for centuries they seemed to their neigh- 
bours to be Sunis, while all the while they were Shias. This 
would explain too why they hardly ever built a mosque. To 
illustrate their need for secrecy Sir Joseph told a story of the 
days of the tolerant Akbar. A Shia Moola named Ahmad, friend 
of the Emperor though he was, was murdered and ‘Verily,’ 
says a contemporary Suni writer, ‘when that hound was in his 
last agony, I beheld his countenance like that of a hog.’ Akbar 
had his murdered friend buried, but ‘as the court went that 
year to Cashmere, the inhabitants of Lahore disinterred one 
night his stinking carcase and burnt it.’ The Shia converts of 
Scinde had dire need of the practice of Takiah. 

Sir Joseph also turned his attention to a book called the 
Dussautar which ‘from the beginning’ had been ‘the accepted 
scripture, so to speak, of the Khojah sect.’ Here another surprise 
awaits us, for the Dussautar is ‘a treatise in ten chapters, con- 
taining the account of ten avatars or incarnations’ and ‘the first 
nine of these chapters treat of the nine incarnations of the 
Hindoo god Vishnu: the tenth chapter treats of the incarnation 
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of “the Most Holy Ali.” ’ But what have Mahomedans to do 
with Vishnu? ‘Well,’ says Sir Joseph in effect, ‘this only illu- 
strates another practice of the Ismailis,’ and he turns to De 
Sacy’s book, Religion des Druzes, and finds that Ismaili mis- 
sionaries were to assume ‘to a great extent the religious stand- 
point of the person whom they desire to convert.’ Pir Surordin 
was surely a past master in this art. 

The Khojahs then are Ismailis, but who are the Ismailis? 
Here we leave our immediate subject, but the answer would tell 
of ‘the old man of the mountain’ of Crusading times and of 
Marco Polo’s ‘Assassins.’ We can only mention Zakaresalam, 
who, according to our ‘Judgment,’ about the twelfth century 
proclaimed himself the Vicegerent of God, abolished all Moslem ordinances of 
positive religion, declared that [the 17th day of Ramazan] should thenceforth be 
celebrated as the Feast of the Revelation of the Imam, and that the people 


should then and there . . . eat the flesh of the swine and drink, even to 
drunkenness, of the juice of the grape. 


I leave these words of Sir Joseph’s judgment just as they 
stand. He does not say that such practices continued. From 
Zakaresalam the Aga Khan of 1866 claimed descent, and 
through him from Ali and from Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet. About the accuracy of this genealogy Sir Joseph, 
aligning himself with Gibbon, declined to pronounce, but 
when he comes to the question ‘Who is Aga Khan?’ he answers: 


The hereditary Chief and Unrevealed Imam of the Ismailis . . . claiming 
descent in direct line from Ali, the Vicar of God, through the Seventh (and 
according to the Ismaili creed) the last, of the Revealed Imams, Ismail, the son 
of Jaffir Seeduck. 

For the western world His Highness the present Aga Khan 
is the able chairman of the Indian delegates to the Round-Table 
Conference and the owner of the horse Bahram, the winner of 
three great English races; for the eastern world he is the ‘Un- 
revealed Imam of the Ismailis,’ an Islamic sect scattered in 
Syria, Persia, India, Zanzibar and elsewhere, who has recently 
kept his jubilee and given his weight in gold to the charities 
of his flock. 

C. RypER SMITH 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE BHAGAVADGITA 


Der SANG DES HEHR-ERHABENEN. Die Bhagavad-Gita, iibertragen und erlautert 
von Rupo_F Oto. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. M.4.50. 1935. 


ft Resor are few among recognized interpreters of Christianity who 

at the same time have an intimate and scholarly acquaintance with 
one of the other great religions. Of that company were J. H. Moulton 
and Archbishop Séderblom, both of whom found in Zoroastrianism a 
subject that, no doubt, attracted them because of its kinship with their 
own faith. To that company belongs also Professor Rudolf Otto of Mar- 
burg, who has found it possible to carry on as a parergon alongside his 
Christian studies the investigation of some aspects of the immense religion 
of Hinduism. No doubt he has been drawn to this study by both the 
sharp contrast and the affinity that a comparison of the two religions 
reveals. The affinity is found at its closest in the South Indian ‘religion 
of grace,’ of which he has made a valuable study; the contrast appears at 
its widest in his examination of Sankaracharya’s monism as an example 
of a ‘mysticism of the East.’ There are probably many of Professor Otto’s 
friends who regret that this mysterium tremendum et fascinans is exercising 
such a fascination upon him, drawing him away from the field of Christian 
theology. But all missionaries interested in Hinduism must rejoice to 
have this ally lent to them for a season, and it was almost inevitable that, 
having entered upon these studies, he would not stay his course until he 
had investigated a scripture so central to the Hinduism of to-day as what 
he calls, ‘The Song of the Highly-exalted One.’ For, as Séderblom says, 
‘nowhere else in India do we meet as here the living God.’ 

In this attractive little volume Dr Otto gives us the fruit of much 
study of the Gita. The main portion of the book is occupied by a transla- 
tion of the poem, with notes. To this is prefixed an introduction of 25 
pages, while extended discussions of subjects related to the poem and 
especially of the subject of ‘the God of the Gita’ form an appendix to 
the text and are followed by annotations of passages of special significance. 
But the central aim of the book, which gives it its specific character, 
consists in an attempt, carried out with much thoroughness, to demon- 


strate that the Gita is a composite production and to resolve it into its 
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component parts. Thirty years ago Professor Richard Garbe set himself 
to the same task in his edition of the poem, and Professor Otto, as his 
grateful pupil, dedicates this book to his memory and seeks to carry 
forward what he believes to be the method by which ‘a true historical 
understanding’ of this scripture may be attained. The Gita is certainly a 
work that, clear and impressive as is its message in some of its sections, 
baffles the student who tries to find in it a unified and consistent doctrine. 

Professor Otto has carried his analysis of the poem much further 
than his predecessor had attempted to do. His thesis is that the ‘Ur-Gita’ 
(which he reduces to Section 1, most of Section 1, the first eight 
verses of Section x, Section x1 and the concluding verses of Section xvii!) 
formed a constituent element in the Epic, that it is not itself a ‘teaching 
document,’ but that such documents have been added later, are of diverse 
character and came into existence throughout a long period. The main 
teaching of the Gita, occupying the larger portion of its space, centres 
round yoga and the yogi, but into it have been inserted numerous glosses 
which Professor Otto detects and labels. Thus there are Sankhya glosses, 
glosses by a ‘brahman’ theologian, by a dvaita theologian, by a bhakti 
theologian. It is scarcely possible that these discriminations should be 
always convincing. It is certainly not as easy to break up this poem into 
its component parts as it is to break up the Pentateuch. That is so, for 
one reason, because the Gita is an exposition of religious ideas—which 
are undated and cannot be dated—while the Pentateuch rests always on 
history. It is also the case—though the fact is often too much emphasized 
—that ‘the Hindu mind’ is more able to tolerate inconsistencies than 
most other types of mind. At the same time the thesis of this book has 
much to attract one. That there have been various minds at work in the 
creation of the poem can hardly be doubted; what is doubtful is whether 
they can ever be sorted out from each other. Professor Hopkins, who 
has given more study to the Mahabharata than any other scholar, tells us 
that he ‘has worried over the philosophical inconsistencies of the Epic 
for many years’ without coming to the conclusion that the Gita is a 
composite work such as Garbe and Otto believe it to be. All the same 
these scholars undoubtedly have a strong case and it must be fully 
considered. 

The original Gita Professor Otto would place even earlier than Pro- 
fessor Garbe suggests, for he takes the third century B.C. as its lower 
limit. Its religion appears to be an almost Islamic doctrine of submission. 
According to it, to apply to it words used elsewhere in the Epic to describe 
a closely similar religion, ‘the worlds stand under the Lord’s will.’ Arjuna 
is to do his work, not as man’s work, but as the work and will of the 
God of destiny. Men are ‘God’s puppets,’ as is suggested in XVIII, 61. 
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According to Dr Otto the primitive poem passes from that verse to the 
famous 66th of the same section, which he translates and explains thus: 


So vex not thyself with all these rules [dharma]; (in thy sorrow) take refuge 
in me alone. I shall release thee from sins (involved). Let thy sorrow pass 
(from thee). 


In his view what is here given is not a general rule of salvation, but 
advice for the particular case. Dr Otto’s whole study of the poem is full 
of insight and of fresh and independent thinking. This examination of the 
Bhagavadgita is all the more valuable because its author, unlike most of 
those who have dealt with the subject, brings to it not only Sanscrit 
learning but also the mind of one deeply experienced in the problems of 
theology and philosophy. 

NIcoL MACNICOL 

EDINBURGH 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE JEWS 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FaitH. By A. Luxkyn Wi uiams, D.D. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. 1935. 

THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS (TO A.D. 70). By C. Ryper Situ, D.D. 
London: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1935. 


At ge first of these two books is intended by Dr Lukyn Williams to 

be primarily an appeal to the Jewish reader, setting before him 
the grounds on which he may assent to the claim of Jesus Christ to be 
what the Christian Church believes Him to be. The veteran scholar who 
writes it might well hope that Jews would listen to him more than to 
most exponents of Christianity, from his long and loving study of rabbinical 
literature. And so far as a warm-hearted friendliness can draw Jews to 
the Church, such a little book as this should be effectual. It would indeed 
be vain to expect that Dr Lukyn Williams has new arguments to bring 
forward which can establish the truth of Christianity with logical cogency. 
What we have here is really the testimony given by an old man to the faith 
which the experience of life has confirmed in him. His argument is 
simply to point to Jesus as some one who devoted Himself with utter 
self-sacrifice to fulfil the kingdom of heaven (explained on the basis of 
rabbinic usage as meaning the rule of God). 

No attempt is made to prove the belief of Christians in the deity of 
Christ to be the only satisfactory explanation of facts admitted by Jews, 
but it is shown that such a belief is asserted in the Fourth Gospel. This 
again is not proof but testimony. We are told, further, of characteristics 
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in the Gospel Figure which give it ideal value for Christians, and Jews 
are invited to see in it these same excellences: 


Behold then the Beauty of Messiah! See the attraction of His character 
and work, and claims! Yield to the spell of His magnetic personality, and so 
find in Him the satisfaction of your utmost needs (p. 93). 


It is noteworthy that what have been two main arguments in the 
controversy of Christians with Jews in former days are abandoned by 
Dr Lukyn Williams as inapplicable—the argument from the supposed 
detailed fulfilment in the life of Jesus of Old Testament prophecies and 
the argument from the miracles of Jesus. The miracles do not prove, he 
says, that Jesus is God. Taken by themselves they could prove only that 
He was a remarkable person and a sincerely godly person (p. 35). 

One statement made by Dr Lukyn Williams should, I think, be 
challenged, because it is a statement often made (it is repeated by 
Dr Ryder Smith) and is, I believe, quite untrue: 


The Lord Jesus never called any of the leaders hypocrites in our meaning 
of the word. For there is no evidence that the Greek word so transliterated 
was ever used at that date in a worse sense than play-actor (p. 154). 


It is true, of course, that taoxpirg¢ in classical Greek meant ‘play- 
actor’ and it is not found in our sense of ‘hypocrite,’ but a word from the 
same root, vxéxpios¢, was already used figuratively for insincere pretence 
as early as the time of Polybius, and people who make the assertion 
reproduced by Dr Lukyn Williams strangely forget the Septuagint, 
which, certainly before the first century of our era, had made vroxpsris 
current among Greek-speaking Jews as a translation of the Hebrew 
hanéph. But—more strange still—Dr Lukyn Williams forgets, what none 
must know better than he, that it is idle to discuss the meaning of words 
attributed to Jesus in Greek till one has asked what Aramaic terms they 
are likely to represent; for Jesus did not speak to the Pharisees in Greek. 
It is exceedingly improbable that the Aramaic word He used meant 
‘play-actor,’ for drama belonged to an alien world from which religious 
Jews in Palestine held as far as possible aloof. Presumably the word He 
used was, if not the Hebrew hanéph, an Aramaic equivalent. And hanéph 
means, according to the dictionaries, ‘impious,’ ‘profane.’ If so, the word 
did pretty nearly correspond to our ‘hypocrite’; at any rate it meant 
something much worse than ‘play-actor.’ Dr Lukyn Williams is no 
doubt moved by the kindly desire to spare the feelings of Jews by giving 
a milder interpretation to the strong words used by Jesus against the 
Pharisees. But if the feelings of the Jews are to be spared, it should not 
be by glosses which are philologically untenable. 

Dr Ryder Smith’s little volume is a useful and pleasantly written 
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survey of the religion of Israel from the earliest times to the Christian era, 
as its history appears in the light of modern critical enquiry. The book 
does not aim at setting forth any new theory but at informing the general 
reader what is now the prevalent view among competent scholars. At the 
same time Dr Ryder Smith by no means blindly accepts every theory 
fashionable at the moment, but exercises a sane and alert judgment of his 
own. Attention may be drawn to his sensible remarks on page 40, arguing 
that when the great prophets claimed to be restoring an older and purer 
religion of former times their claim had substance. There had been a 
‘godly remnant’ from the first. “They could claim that the popular cult 
of their day was not the old religion of Jahveh and that their hearers 
knew that this was so.’ 

In regard to one or two minor points I should be disposed to put in 
a query. He gives the impression on page 36 that he takes the word 
‘syncretism’ to mean ‘mixture,’ and one fears he may suppose it to be 
derived from civ and the root of the verb xspavvuys ‘mix.’ It is really 
derived from the name of the island of Crete and was the term used for 
what happened when the city-states of that island, although usually at 
war with each other, formed a common front against an outside power. 
On pages 82 and 83 he seems to me to rule out too absolutely an ethical 
element in Greek and Roman religion. It is true that in matters of sexual 
morality the Greek gods set the worst possible example, but there were 
two respects in which from the first in Greek religion punishment from 
the gods was believed to come upon actions morally evil: in regard to 
the violation of an oath and wrongs done to suppliants. And, after all, 
the trust of a man in the word of his fellow and mercy shown by the strong 
to the weak are two of the main moral pillars of human society. On page 
116 the sentence, ‘but the word [synagogue] is a Greek word and probably 
the institution was not full-grown and regular till the Hellenistic period,’ 
would be taken by almost any reader to mean that the fact of the word 
‘synagogue’ being Greek is evidence that the institution was not full- 
grown till the Hellenistic period. But the fact that the Greek-speaking 
Jews of the Dispersion called something a synagogé is no evidence at all 
for the date of an institution for which the Palestinian Jews used a Hebrew 
or Aramaic word (béth-hakkenéseth). The distinction made on page 118 
between ‘scribes’ and ‘rabbis’ cannot, I think, be sustained. Our New 
Testament term ‘scribes’ extended to the whole class of those who made 
a business of expounding the Law, and the term ‘Rabbi’ was only a mode 
of address—‘My Master’—and was never used as a term for describing 
a particular class of persons, as it is used in modern English. 

EpwYn BEVAN 


LoNDON 
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CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 


Apversus Jup@os. By A. Luxyn Wixuiams, D.D. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 258. 1935. 


HE title-page explanatory note reads thus: 


A Bird’s-eye View of Christian Apologia until the Renaissance. 

A collection and survey of Christian treatises on Jews and Judaism, showing 
what has been written with the object of persuading Jews to Christianity, or 
at least, of enabling Christians to understand and withstand the attacks of 
Jews upon the Christian Faith. 


The book is a scholarly work and provides the reader with an 
unusually valuable bibliography of the literature on the subject. The 
sincerity and the remarkable objectivity and fairness of the author are 
apparent and merit the highest admiration. 

One is struck by the extent and scope of early Christian apologia used 
in meeting the objections of Jewry to the new Christian faith. The evidence 
supplied seems to indicate the use of a book or books of testimonies in 
the writing of the Gospels. Indeed one wonders whether the New Testa- 
ment itself is not a sort of apologia of the first Christians to persuade 
Jews of the truth of the Christian faith. 

Apparently much use was made throughout of Old Testament passages 
to persuade Jews that Jesus Christ was truly the Messiah. Unfortunately, 
although these early apologists were undoubtedly sincere, they seem 
to have failed utterly to understand the mind of the Jew. The result 
was an ever-widening cleavage. The Jew became more stiff-necked in 
his unwillingness to be persuaded, and resentment at the stubbornness 
of the Jew developed among the Christians eager to persuade the Jew. 
In this connexion one is reminded of the marked change in attitude of 
Martin Luther, who initially sympathized with the Jew and eagerly 
endeavoured to win him to Christ, only to turn to unrestrained denuncia- 
tion of the Jew when the latter refused to be persuaded. The Nazis to-day 
point among others to this changed attitude of Luther as a justification 
of their own anti-Semitic attitude. 

As one reads the interesting documentation provided, from the 
dialogue with Trypho to the treatise ‘against the chronic obstinacy of the 
Jews’ of Peter the Venerable of Cluny, and on to the days of the Renais- 
sance, one is amazed at the continued debate between Christians and 
Jews through these early centuries. 

Evidently the Church never gave up hope of persuading the Jew of 
the Messiahship of Jesus Christ; and when argument failed, various 
church leaders resorted to violence in their efforts to Christianize the 
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Jews; and when even violence failed, they deliberately attempted to 
stage miracles whereby to bring conclusive evidence of the truth of their 
position. Indeed, after reading Canon Williams’ scholarly work, one can 
better understand the present prejudice of the Jew and his continual 
and determined efforts to oppose all attempts at his conversion. 

The real value of the book lies not in the apologetic content—much 
of which, however important it may be, would have little application 
to-day—but rather in revealing how not to try to convert the Jew. More- 
over, one is forced to the conclusion that no amount of argument and 
quoting of Old Testament passages will convince the Jew of the centrality 
of Christ. The only way (if there is one) to accomplish it is Christlike 
living on the part of the followers of Jesus Christ, and application of the 
spoken word when confidence and trust have been won. We fear that 
many missionaries to Jews still resort all too much to the apologetic 
approach which should follow rather than precede evidence of the reality 
of Christian living. Canon Lukyn Williams has rendered a great service 
and has given most valuable documentation, which, judging from its 
extent and content, must have meant much painstaking effort, careful 
research and labour. Perhaps someone will now provide the documenta- 
tion on the subject from the days of the Renaissance to the present time. 
This would reveal how much, if any, real change in method and content 
has taken place in the efforts to persuade the Jew of the Messiahship 
of Christ. 


C. HorrMANN 
LONDON 





UGANDA 


Ucanpa. By H. B. THomas, O.B.E., and Rosert Scorr. Introduction by Sir 
B. H. Bourdillon, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. Foreword by the Right Hon. 


Lord Lugard, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. Illustrated. Maps. 
London: Oxford University Press. 15s. 1935. | 


_— is a book of quite first-rate importance. While modestly dis- 
claiming the authority of an official publication, it bears on every 
page evidences of expert and inside knowledge. Its authors are them- 
selves government officials in the Protectorate; they have had the advantage 
of free access to government records. The volume has been produced 
with the assistance of the Uganda Government and each department in 
turn has placed its accumulated experience at the service of the compilers. 
But the book is far from being an official record of bare facts. The 
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material was supplied by those who were in the best position to supply 
it, but ‘the compilers were given entire freedom in the selection and 
manner of presentation of their material,’ and they have used that freedom 
wisely and well. The book is indeed a mine of information on almost 
every conceivable subject affecting Uganda; and it is safe to say that, no 
matter how long anyone may have lived in or how intimately he may 
have known Uganda, he will rise from a study of this book with the 
sense that he has learned much which he did not know before. 

The book is valuable for its graphic account of the country and its 
peoples, their history, their customs and beliefs and their amazing 
development under the impact of modern civilization. It is also valuable 
as an authoritative record of the work of British administration in Uganda, 
a country in which our western civilization has been seen at its best, in 
contact with one of the most responsive and most progressive races in 
Africa; a people, to quote Lord Lugard, ‘of great courage and of amazing 
loyalty and tenacity, who would face deatl. by mutilation and burning 
rather than forsake the religion they had adopted.’ It is a record of which 
any Government might be proud: bringing into chaos a reign of law and 
order and impartial justice; opening up the country with roads and rail- 
ways and connecting it with the outside world; developing its resources, 
combating its diseases, training its people to govern themselves; educating, 
uplifting, uniting; building up on the foundations of the past an African 
State. 

It cannot be said that missions loom large in this volume. It is written 
from the point of view of a British official surveying quite impartially 
the whole field. In that survey missions occupy a comparatively small 
place, but the place they occupy is of vital importance. They figure 
naturally in the early history, for the foundations of the present civiliza- 
tion were laid in Christianity. They appear in the story of the early intro- 
duction of the great industry of the Protectorate, cotton; in the discovery 
of sleeping sickness in Uganda and the expansion of medical work; and 
in the remarkable growth of native education. Tribute to missionary 
work in the Protectorate is indeed generous and ungrudging—to its 
visible success: ‘no field for missionary enterprise has yielded more 
spectacular results’; to its wide range of activities: ‘the societies have been 
eager to sponsor services tending not only to the moral but to the physical 

and material advancement of the native inhabitants’; to the far-reaching 
value of the work done: ‘to the missions are due the first linguistic work 
upon local vernaculars and the introduction of printing; while in both 
literary and industrial education and in native medical work theyzhdve: 
opened up avenues of public service which only of recent years has/she: 
State been in a position to follow.’ The value of the educational sworki 
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done by the missions comes in for special recognition: “The sole credit 
for educational development in Uganda until the year 1924 is due to the 
missionary societies’; ‘without assistance from the Government . . . the 
missions developed an educational system with branches throughout 
the whole Protectorate.’ The policy of the Government has been not to 
supersede but to make more effective the mission schools: ‘The marked 
progress and improvement in recent years reflect the success of this 
policy of co-operation.’ 

Missions are regarded not as a menace, not as a rival, but as a welcome 
and valued helper: “The co-operation and assistance of the societies is 
welcomed alike by the Protectorate and Native Governments.’ Their 
influence indeed is regarded as vital to the whole structure of civilization 
in the country: ‘Impelled by incontrovertible world forces, a rising 
generation of native life, entirely without hereditary experience, is being 
called upon to adapt itself to a western civilization; and it will be the 
measure in which native life is permeated by the influences and ideals 
which the missionary societies represent which will determine how nearly 
this civilization is to develop in accordance with western codes of morality 
and action.’ 

« Its wide outlook, its accurate knowledge and its sympathetic attitude 
t@ all native life make this book one of real value to the African missionary. 


MGA MS seo, - J. J. Wiiuts 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 
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the governing power, and if he is in addition a stranger with a foreign 
background and speaking a foreign language he may readily be an object 
of suspicion, and failure to realize how his actions may appear to other 
eyes may have surprising results. 

M. Leenhardt outlines first the history of French Protestantism, its 
great days and its heroic struggles under persecution and neglect. He 
explains the relation of the Republic to religion in general and its attitude 
towards missions of foreign origin, and traces the history of the relations 
between foreign missions and the French Government of various colonies 
in Africa and in Oceania, including instances of conflicts and the changes 
of policy to which they led. He then goes on to expound the international 
treaties guaranteeing religious liberty in Africa, and points out certain 
carelessnesses which have annoyed both government officers and the 
resident white community. Such are failure to observe the national 
festivals of the governing power, extensive purchase of supplies in the 
missionaries’ own homeland instead of through local agencies, careless 
behaviour and neglect of the rules of good manners of the country. In 
an illuminating phrase he suggests that the missionary’s attitude should 
be that of a gentleman sojourning in the domain of a great lady—dignified, 
courteous and showing all the deference which only a gentleman can pay. 

He reminds the Anglo-Saxons, further, that the Latin countries are 
used to think of religion in terms of the Roman Church with its centralized 
authority and its political power, and do not understand the divisions and 
lack of central discipline which are seen in Protestant missions. 

M. Leenhardt, a former missionary of the Paris Evangelical Mission, 
has brought together much useful information and many wise counsels, 
and the missions working in French territories—indeed, all missions 
working in lands under the rule of foreign powers—owe a debt of grati- 
tude to him and also to Mr Warren of the Paris Missionary Fellowship 
who invited M. Leenhardt to come and give the course of lectures (now 
grown into a book) to a group of British and American missionaries 
studying the French language in preparation for service in the French 
or Belgian colonies. 

A translation has been appearing in sections in World Dominion, and 
the World Dominion Movement proposes to publish an English edition 
of the book later in this year. The Paris Missionary Fellowship is still 
young, but if it can continue with the kindly help of the Paris Mission 
to produce material of such value for non-French missionaries, it should 
earn the gratitude not only of the missions but also of the administrative 
officers in French territory. 

B. D. GiBson 

CHIPSTEAD 
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PACIFIC ISLANDERS AND THEIR CULTURE 


Tue BLENDING oF CuLTuRES: AN Essay ON THE Aims OF NaTive Epucarion, 
By F. E. Wittiams. (Anthropology Report No. 16.) Port Moresby; 
Government Printer. 1s. 1935. 

PAPUANS OF THE TRANS-FLiy. By F. E. Wiuiams, B.Sc. London: Oxford 
University Press. 308. 1936. 

Boru Sipes OF THE Buxka PassaGe. By Beatrice BLackwoop, B.Sc. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Oxford University Press. 35s. 1935. 


M®& F. E. WILLIAMS, Government Anthropologist in Papua, takes 

a keen interest in the education of illiterate peoples. His essay 
on the subject gained for him the Wellcome Medal for Anthropological 
Research in 1933. His attitude is that to maintain indigenous culture as it 
stands, and for its own sake, is neither possible nor desirable: the culture 
is not permanent or immutable; change is inevitable. On the other hand, 
he holds that Europeanization is not advantageous to these peoples in that 
it involves their loss of valuable cultural elements. The ideal which he holds 
out to be attained through education is a blend of cultures; and in seeking 
this end education has three tasks—maintenance, expurgation and ex- 
pansion. In the exposition of his theme Mr Williams employs the familiar 
metaphor of the renovation of an old building. ‘There is much that is fresh 
and useful in his treatment. Without passing any opinion on its ultimate 
truth or merit, Mr Williams believes that Christianity is ‘for the present 
and the long future the best available kind of spiritual diet we can offer 
to the primitive peoples.’ He has scant sympathy with critics who object 
to Christian missions on the ground that they destroy indigenous culture; 
but he urges again the need for discrimination: 


While Christianity is in itself a gift of great value, a reasonably liberal 
attitude in its apostles may provide that its acceptance does not involve the 
sacrifice of the most significant and valuable of the native’s cultural achieve- 
ments. 


We would warmly commend this essay to the attention of missionaries. 

If a blend of cultures is to be aimed at, it is of course essential that 
educationists, including missionaries, should thoroughly comprehend 
the of culture. Such books as are now before us help us to understand 
our task. 

The first of these, written by Mr Williams himself, gives the results 
of his investigation, over a period of ten months, into the life of the tribes 
inhabiting the region of Papua between the mouth of the Fly River and 
the border of Dutch New Guinea. The population is poor and scattered 
and has been little affected by European civilization. Mr Williams feels 
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inclined to applaud the opinion of one of the earlier magistrates: ‘There 
is nothing to induce settlement, nor would I ever advise anyone to go 
there.’ But after a general study of the indigenous culture Mr Williams 
believes that the people are ‘in the right condition and mood to welcome 
a missionary in their midst’ and that ‘by practical help and religious teach- 
ing of a liberal kind he could be of the greatest benefit to them.’ Any 
mission that responds to this invitation should be grateful to him for pro- 
viding this store of information about the country and the customs and 
beliefs of the people. All that he writes is of great interest and value, 
particularly, we think, his chapters on the regulation of conduct and 
mythology. He gained his knowledge with the aid of interpreters. He is 
reluctant to believe that field-work done in this way is as useless as some 
who have worked in the vernacular maintain that it is. No doubt those who 
follow him and stay long enough to master the languages will be able to 
correct and supplement what he provides. Meanwhile he may be con- 
gratulated on his accomplishment. 

Miss Blackwood writes about inhabitants of the Solomon Islands, 
particularly about those who live on both sides of the narrow passage which 
separates Bougainville from Buka and those on the island of Petats. 
She undertook her expedition under the auspices of the Committee for 
Research on Problems of Sex. Naturally she gives much prominence to 
marriage and sex relations, but by no means does she deal with them ex- 
clusively: she knows that such subjects cannot be adequately considered 
apart from the entire physical and cultural background. She started at 
Petats but soon realized that the people of Buka as a whole, and of Petats 
in particular, had already come under the influence of the white man to 
such an extent that much of their original mode of life had disappeared; 
so she crossed the strait and for nine months lived in the village of 
Kurtatchi. There at first she used pidgin English in her converse with the 
people but quickly learnt enough of the language to enable her to ask 
questions and follow the answers. That she was able to collect all this 
material in so short a time is a great achievement. Her chapters on child- 
hood and adolescent boys and girls are of special interest, so too is what 
she writes of the urar spirits. She has also an excellent descriptive 
account of the dreams which the people narrated to her. Women 
have many advantages over men in such research as that conducted 
by Miss Blackwood, and we are grateful to her for the way she has 
presented her findings. 

Epwin W. SMITH 

CHESHAM, BUCKS. 
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AN EAST AFRICAN TRIBE 


UBENA OF THE Rivers. By A. T. and G. M. Cutwicx. Chapter by MTema 
TOWEFALE KrwanGa. Introduction by L. H. Dudley Buxton. Illustrated, 
London: Allen & Unwin. 16s. 1935. 


Na is an extremely interesting study by an administrative officer 
and his wife of an agricultural and cattle people of South-East 
Tanganyika, who, since being pushed off the Iringa plateau by their 
relatives the Hehe in 1874~75, have adjusted themselves to a new economic 
environment and become primarily rice-growers. 

No description is given of the life of Christian or Muslim communi- 
ties, although both apparently exist, and the chief, whose enthusiasm for a 
written record of the history and customs of his people prompted the 
writing of the book and who contributes a chapter on the history of his 
family, was presumably educated at a mission school. But the account of 
pagan life is of great value to missionaries as well as to government officials 
and scientists. 

Particularly important to missionaries is the study of education. 
There was a tribal boarding-school in the village of the (paramount) 
chief, at which sons and daughters of important men, and specially 
promising children selected by the chief himself, were trained. “The 
boys were taught religion, law and custom, tribal history, genealogies, 
manners and etiquette, military tactics, medicine, various handicrafts, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, hunting and so on’ by teachers selected 
by the chief assisted by graduates of the school living in the chief’s village 
as his body-guard. ‘During the morning they drew water, collected wood, 
worked in the fields and attended classes which the teachers held as 
convenient.’ They were responsible for the cleanliness and tidiness of the 
chief’s village and strict discipline was enforced. 

The girls lived under the care of the chief’s principal wife and besides 
being trained in domestic duties were taught some tribal history. After 
puberty they were married to boys who had passed through the school. 
While at school both boys and girls grew their own food. This system 
roke down before 1914 but was restarted by an enthusiastic chief in 
Y 4 d there was no lack of eager pupils. It is stated that women, 

fer chief’s wives, play a much less responsible part in tribal 

life Hiv. did when the girls’ school flourished. 
Griffever went through the tribal school, but all (pagan ?) 
Peas of the tribe receive careful instruction, both positive and 
negative, in sex and in behaviour after marriage, during puberty and 
marriage rites. A woman receives further instruction during her first 
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pregnancy, a man during the first pregnancy of his first wife. On each 
of these occasions the emotions of teachers and pupils are aroused and 
lessons are driven home by dramatization. 

There is some indication of the effects of pagan religious beliefs on 
behaviour and of the way in which religious sanctions are evaded. 

Relevant to missionary policy also are the figures given on the propor- 
tion of the sexes. If every man had only one wife 23 per cent of the 
women would be unable to marry. Unmarried women have no place in 
the pagan community. In a recent letter in Man, Mrs Culwick gives 
figures which indicate that the disproportion is due to a differential 
survival rate between boys and girls. Intensive child-welfare work may 
therefore solve the problem, otherwise inevitable in a monogamous 
Christian community, of a large percentage of surplus women. 

The chief fault of the book is insufficient documentation. In consider- 
able sections no concrete cases are given (e.g. there is only one in the 
whole chapter on marriage) and there is no indication as to the type of 
information on which statements made are based. Even after reading the 
fascinating account of the tribal school, one is left guessing as to whether 
the informants were one or many, chiefs or commoners, and how far 
statements were checked. Deductions are sometimes drawn when the 
data on which they were based are not given. There is no indication in 
the text as to how long the authors have spent in the district, and only 
from the dust cover does one gather that the language of investigation 
wan prebely. Bena and not Swahili or interpreted English. 
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EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 


EDUCATION FOR SERVICE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA: The Report of a 
Survey Commission, 1935. Obtainable Shanghai: Christian Literature 
Society. $1.00 (Chinese). London: Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. 1936. 


i survey of what is being, and needs to be, done for the training 
of ministers and lay leaders in the Christian churches of China is 
of only less interest to intelligent Christians in Africa, India, America and 
England, in facing their own kindred situations, than to the Chinese 
Church and its members and leaders for whom the report was written. 

The book will probably be known for short as ‘the Weigle Report.’ 
Dr Luther Weigle, of Yale University, in connexion with whose visit to 
China from February to August 1935 the survey was made, is stated to be 
the writer of the greater part of the second section—‘Conclusions and 
Recommendations.’ The first section, however—‘Factual Material’— 
whoever be the author or authors, is of almost equal value and there is 
hardly a dull or unnecessary paragraph anywhere in the book. 

There is a grasp of the facts, an intelligent sympathy with work and 
workers, a closeness to reality and a general saneness of outlook that are 
altogether admirable. The book avoids in a quite remarkable degree the 
danger of commissions of this nature: a partial and merely academic 
touch with its subject. The commissioners evidently got right alongside 
the students, the teachers and the leaders of the Church and the result is a 
report which will be recognized all over China as being a real grappling 
with the problems of training to-day. 

No attempt is here made at a synopsis. That would be to do an in- 
justice to a Report that deserves a wide circulation and needs to be read 
in full. Certain findings and suggestions, however, may whet the reader’s 
appetite for more. 

One of the discoveries of the Burton Commission (1922) was the large 
amount of co-operation in ministerial and theological training that has 
been achieved in China. This the Weigle Commission confirms and 
approves. In North, South, Central, East and West China there are 
theological colleges or training schools in which it has been proved per- 
fectly feasible for Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Anglicans to unite in a common curriculum on a common campus. 
Each great section of the country is thus served by a union institution. 
Naturally there are purely denominational institutions in addition; but 
China has, on the whole, found it practicable to meet denominational 
needs within a union arrangement. This may well be a suggestive prepara- 
tion for the comprehension that may ultimately be essential to the future 
Christian Church of China. 
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The commissioners have considered with great care the standard of 
education that should be required of the candidate for training as a 
minister. This they put at senior middle school graduation (or, as we 
should say in England, matriculation). Schools of this grade they term 
‘theological colleges.’ Schools whose entrance requirement is junior 
middle (say junior Cambridge) they classify as ‘theological training 
schools.’ The latter schools they do not consider of sufficiently high 
academic standard to qualify for ministerial training. Yet it is admitted 
that at the present day, out of the four approved union theological colleges 
only one has been able in all respects to maintain the required standard. 
This subject of standards would appear to have given more concern to the 
commission than any other single question. And rightly. If a criticism 
might be ventured here, it would be this: all are agreed that the highest 
practicable educational standard is essential; the question rather is as to 
what is practicable. At the present day, in China, to restrict the mini- 
sterial ranks to the comparatively narrow basis of Christian students of 
senior middle school grade would be to do something that, for instance, 
the Methodist Church of England after two hundred years of life has not 
yet succeeded in doing, in a land where education has for two or three 
generations been universal. However desirable (and some would even 
dispute the desirability), such a course has not yet proved practicable in 
England; is it possible in China? Is the ministry in any land to be closed 
to all but students? What, after all, is the experience of the West on this 
important matter? Those who differ in their answers to these questions 
will still agree as to the absolute necessity for a high standard for the 
ministry. In any case it is not clear that on this matter of educational 
standards the commission has given sufficient weight to the complete 
dislocation of Christian education in 1926-28, the maelstrom years of the 
Chinese revolution, from which Christian education in China has not yet 
recovered and will not have recovered for some years to come. 

Of outstanding interest is (Part 1, chapter 11) the comparison of theo- 
logical education in 1922 (as set forth in the Burton Report) with that in 
1934. A study of the church and national history of those years, leading to 
an understanding of the reasons for such changes as are here noted, would 
be rewarding. 

There are chapters on training for lay service, on training women for 
service (and possibly special service), on theological school curricula, on 
education of ministers already in service, all full of wisdom, experience 
and suggestiveness, of value to the churches of all nations alike. Dr Weigle 
did not leave China till he had set up a ‘China Association of Theological 
Seminaries,’ akin to the ‘Association of Theological Seminaries in the 
United States and Canada’ of which he himself is chairman. This creation 
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alone would have justified his visit. The constitution of the association 
and the programme of the Nanking Theological Seminary, consequent 
on the Wendel-Swope bequest, are among the invaluable appendices to 
the book. 

Doubtless all China missionaries, interested in the Church and its 
ministry, will possess themselves of the Report, which will be of real 
value also to all others interested, whether concerned primarily with 
China or with other fields. Even members of theological faculties and 
committees in England, America or China will not be amongst the last to 
praise the merits and welcome the suggestions of this brilliant and realistic 
survey. 


Harotp B. RATTENBURY 
LONDON 





A MISSIONARY TO CHINA 


I DiscOVER THE ORIENT. By FLETCHER S. BRocKMAN. New York nd London: 
Harper. $2.00. 78. 6d. 1935. 


M® BROCKMAN went to China in 1898 with a passion to evan- 

gelize the educated and highly influential minority then known 
as ‘the literati.” He was under the spell of missionary ideals fostered 
during a decade of active participation in the life of the Student Christian 
Movement in North America. His preconceived notions of how to conduct 
a campaign of evangelization were in harmony with missionary policies 
then prevailing. 

Years of experience, however, in seeking to make effective his contacts 
with educated Chinese wrought in Mr Brockman’s mind gradual changes 
in attitudes and approach. His book is the story of an inner struggle, 
both prolonged and profound, and records the results of a retrospective 
self-analysis made in days of retirement. At the same time it is remarkably 
free from abstract generalizations. Brimming over with concrete illustra- 
tions, drawn from experience and observation, it holds the reader’s 
interest to the end. 

Here is no place in which to learn of the author’s own achievements 
in mission work, great and of far-reaching influence as some of us know 
them to have been. Mr Brockman has never learned to blow his own 
trumpet. He is interested only in bearing witness to what he has learned 
of missionary attitudes and methods through more than twenty years of 
service in many parts of China and through intimate opportunities of 
appraising the work of various communions of the Christian Church. 
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The book reveals a soul unfailingly appreciative of the good in others 
and so full of sympathy as to abhor anything that might give offence or 
cause the slightest stumbling. At the same time it shows a spirit that will 
not compromise what it holds to be true and right, and one possessed 
with a keen sense of its God-given mission. The author’s conclusions are 
forward-looking and constructive and glow with a zeal for propagating 
the real message of the Gospel in a more perfectly Christlike way. 


D. WILLARD LYON 
New York 





MISSIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Tue NE&THERLANDs INpiEs: The Religious Situation. By Jon. Rauws, H. 
Kraemer, F. J. F. VAN Hassect and N. A. C. SLOTEMAKER DE BRUINE. 
Maps. London and New York: World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. and 5s.; 
$1.00 and $1.50. 1935. 


Ts is a guide-book to the missions in the East Indian islands. 

A number of articles by experts deal with both the past and the 
present; tables and figures from recent missionary and government reports 
are also given and the accompanying maps help to make clear the present 
situation. Chapter v—‘Culture, Politics and Religion,’ by Dr Kraemer— 
deserves special mention; the information given here has not hitherto 
been available in either English or German. 

The book is concerned with one of the most successful fields of 
Protestant missions, where, in the course of the nineteenth century, and 
still more in the twentieth, whole tribes have found their way from heathen 
darkness to the Gospel, and from a state of low civilization into the 
Christian Church. It is the mission field in which a practical solution of 
Church problems has been found, blazing a trail for many other missions. 
Nowhere do Roman Catholic missionary forces show so great a growth 
as in Holland and its colonies and the power of the Roman missions in this 
field ought not to be underestimated. This book shows us clearly what we 
must expect from that quarter. 

The centre of Hinduism was at one time in Sumatra; a thousand years 
ago, streams of eager seekers came from all directions to Palembang to 
learn of the religion of India. Now Atjeh (Acheh), the most northern 
state of Sumatra, has become the stronghold of Islam. From this state 
goes forth the Prophet’s teaching, filling the whole of the great Malayan 
archipelago. In Central Sumatra the great Christian Church of the Indies, 
the Protestant Batak Church, arose through the work of the Rhenish 
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missionaries D. L. I. Nommensen and his colleagues, and on this Church 
rests a special responsibility for the future of the archipelago. Since the 
book was written in 1934 most satisfactory progress is reported even 
from Atjeh, into which Christianity has spread from the Batak territory 
and gained a footing. The Christian congregations which have been 
formed include some 2500 members. 
E. DELius 
WUPPERTAL, BARMEN 





GERMAN MISSION YEAR-BOOKS 


Dre DeuTsCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION JAHRBUCH 1936 DER VEREINIGTEN 
DEUTSCHEN MISSIONSKONFERENZEN. Herausgegeben von Dr WALTER 
FreytaG. Hamburg: Verlag der Deutschen Evangelischen Missionshilfe. 
M. 1. 1936. 

LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DAS JUBILAUMSJAHR DER LUTHERISCHEN 
MISSION 1936. 49. Jahrgang. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Missions- 
konferenz in Sachsen durch W. Gerper. Leipzig: Wallmann. M. 2.80. 
1936. 

JAHRBUCH FUR MIssION: JuBILAUMSJAHR 1936. Im Selbstverlag der Bayerischen 
Missionskonferenz. 1. Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch. 2. Besonderer 
Teil der Bayerischen Missionskonferenz. M. 250. 1936. 


HE first item in the year-book of the united missions is the informa- 
tive report of the editor, Dr W. Freytag, of his tour of study to 
India, China and the South Seas. The present situation in missionary 
work all over the East is seen to be the same in one particular: that every- 
where independent churches and nations are coming into being and re- 
act on one another. The Church seeks through its missions to permeate 
the nation and give it Christian customs; but the nation seeks to eliminate 
the Church, or if that fails to incorporate it in some way as a limb of its 
own body, an attempt which the Church must continually resist by the 
very nature of her character and commission. 

The year-book goes on to report the successful work of the Basel 
Mission in the Cameroons, the hard struggle of the North German 
Mission among the Ewe in Togo and the changes in the Gossner Mission 
among the Indian Kols; and one of the Bethel missionaries deals with 
the question of the adaptation of missionary preaching to African condi- 
tions. In view of the centenary of the Leipzig mission, Dr Ihmels describes 
the significance of the first director of that mission, Dr Karl Graul, for 
the whole of evangelical Lutheran mission work; and the notes of the late 
Dr H. Petrich recall the founding of the united Germanfevangelical 
missionary conferences whose first chairman he was. The customary 
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survey of German evangelical missionary work is effectively supplemented 
by a statistical survey at the close of 1934 which, compared with that at 
the end of 1933, shows marked differences: fewer head-stations but more 
out-stations, fewer European and more native workers, more pupils, more 
baptisms and especially larger indigenous contributions and smaller sums 
from abroad. This comprehensive and useful year-book ends with an 
able survey of new books, contributed by Professor Schlunk. 


K. APPENZELLER 
STUTTGART 


In contrast with the first year-book, the Lutheran year-book in its 
two reports for Saxony and Bavaria deals chiefly with the strictly con- 
fessional Lutheran missions. A leading place is given to the centenary 
of the Leipzig mission to be observed this year. Then there is a short 
article devoted to the fifty years’ work of the Neuendettelsau Mission in 
New Guinea, and a third section reminds us of the centenary celebrations 
of the North German and the Gossner missions. Surveys of the year and 
a directory complete the volume except for a supplement giving outlines 
for missionary study of the Leipzig and Neuendettelsau missions. 


M. ScHLUNK 
TUBINGEN 





STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 


Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN MovEMENTS. By CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 
New York: Association Press. $3.00. 1934. 


TS is the biography, not of a man but of a movement. It would 

perhaps be more correct to say it is the movement’s biology. It 
traces the development of the American Student Christian Movement 
from the early days of the eighteenth century on till, getting into touch with 
student Christian movements in Britain and on the continent of Europe, 
it developed into the World’s Student Christian Federation, founded in 
1895. Great men who have helped to develop this movement haunt the 
pages of the book: Samuel Mills, the leader of the missionary movement 
which rose from the ‘haystack prayer meeting’ in 1806; James Reynolds, the 
American pioneer of student Christian movements in Europe; Luther 
Wishard, Dr Mott’s forerunner in student journeys round the world; 
Robert P. Wilder, the founder of the student volunteer movement; 
John R. Mott himself. The book throws light on Dr Mott’s career and 
service to the world, more even perhaps than does John R. Mott, World 
Citizen; but he and all these other leaders are shown not as producers 
of the movement, but as its products. 

19 
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The story deals first with the spontaneous springing up in the American 
colleges from 1706 onwards of student Christian associations under 
various names. In these we find the germs of every idea that is the inspira- 
tion of the World’s Student Christian Federation of to-day. The quaint 
terminology and phraseology of those early days, for us moderns, surround 
the proceedings of these societies with an air of unreality: ‘praying 
societies,’ ‘societies for religious improvement,’ ‘adelphoi theologia’ and 
so forth. But they were facing actual situations of extraordinary difficulty 
with courage and insight. It is little realized that the American college 
field, after the American and French revolutions, was dominated by 
militant atheism and widespread immorality. It was against these features 
of a post-revolutionary age that these student societies had to battle. 

Three kinds of groups grew up in the American colleges in the eight- 
eenth and up to the middle of the nineteenth century—groups with a 
largely devotional aim; groups which grappled with intellectual questions, 
theological, ethical and political; groups with a missionary and evangelistic 
aim. These three tendencies have ever shown themselves in the develop- 
ment of college movements no less than in the Church’s life itself. What 
is of great significance to leaders of the missionary movement is the 
evidence recurring again and again that it was the missionary groups, the 
‘societies of missionary enquiry’ as they were for the most part called, 
which were the vitalizing element in the whole. It is these groups with 
an evangelistic and missionary purpose which persist. The devotional 
groups, the religious-intellectual groups persist only as they are merged 
with these missionary groups and become dominated by their evangelistic 
and missionary purpose. It is sufficient to quote the outburst of religious 
life that followed the missionary movement which in 1806 sprang up in 
Williams College and ultimately resulted in the foundation of all the 
American missionary societies; and again, the vigorous revival of spiritual 
life in the colleges which followed both in America and Britain the founda- 
tion of the student volunteer movement in the ’80s and ’gos. 

The potency of the missionary motive is only one of the characteristic 
features of the modern student movement which appeared even as early 
as the eighteenth century. : 

These movements were from the beginning interdenominational; 
they brought together the students of many churches. They were cecu- 
menical in their outlook and early turned their thoughts towards promot- 
ing reunion. They were intercollegiate; vigorous correspondence with 
student groups in other colleges was common from the first; and inter- 
collegiate organization came as soon as improved communications made 
it possible. They were international; at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth we find student groups in America 
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in correspondence with similar groups in Britain and on the continent 
of Europe. 

We, of other lands, owe an enormous debt to these early American 
movements and the international, cecumenical spirit which they developed. 
It suffered them not to rest until they had produced, through their eager 
and persistent pioneering work, that international and cecumenical student 
Christian movement which we know as the World’s Student Christian 
Federation to-day. 

The story is written from the American end. It is not the whole story. 
Canon Tatlow in his History of the Student Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland has given us the origins of the world movement in the British 
colleges and from the British point of view. But the same story must be 
written for the continental movements. The tributary which flowed into 
the Federation from the Dutch, Scandinavian and, above all, from the 
German universities brought a rich contribution. Some day the same 
tale will be written for Africa and for great lands of the East. And, as 
each successive volume appears, if the authors’ work is in the tradition 
of Mr Shedd and Canon Tatlow, they will bring an immense enrichment 
to the history of the Church, as these movements have already brought 
to its life. 


R. Rouse 
LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Consider Africa. By Basil Mathews. (London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 2s. 1935.) In the issue for January 1936 of the Journal of the Royal 
African Society, there is an article dealing with difficulties which mission- 
ary boards feel to-day, particularly the ‘shortage of European man- 
power.’ The writer states this difficulty from one special angle when he 
says, “There is a danger of African clergy being forced to take super- 
visory responsibilities before they are equipped to discharge them.’ And 
just about the time when that article was probably being written, the 
Edinburgh House Press produced their latest book by Basil Mathews. 
It is not a direct answer or solution to this or other similar difficulty, but 
it is a strong corrective to any despairing or defeatist teaching based 
upon the present slackening in the stream of western missionary recruits. 
‘Consider Africa,’ it says; and also, ‘Consider the African.’ But it is 
infinitely more. It is almost as if Schapera’s Western Civilization and the 
Natives of South Africa, Edgar Brooke’s The Colour Problems of South 
Africa and Merle Davis’ Modern Industry and the African had been 
digested and reproduced through most skilled compression for ordinary 
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readers. And yet, so great is the author’s descriptive gift, you have this 
particular kind of material presented as a gripping tale—and in 150 crown 
octavo pages. It is a most timely and reliable book. Its accompanying 
bibliography also is well-balanced. 

T. Cc. ¥. 


The Churchman’s Handbook, 1936: Everyman’s Guide to the Church. 
(London: Press and Publications Board, Church Assembly. 1s. 1936.) 
The churchman for whose hand this guide is intended is an Anglican, 
and he will find it a useful handful—or pocketful, for its size is convenient. 
It gives all the information everyman would expect and a good deal he 
would not expect but is glad to find. It begins with a calendar of ‘fixtures 
and anniversaries in 1936,’ and ends (except for the excellent index) with 
a glossary of ‘some ecclesiastical terms and usages,’ which includes 
concise notes not only on words like ‘impropriation’ and ‘terrier,’ which 
everyman seldom needs, but on banns of marriage, the Lambeth Con- 
ference, the registrar and other matters which he does need on occasion. 
Articles are contributed by many writers: the Archbishop of York on 
‘man the wage-earner,’ the Bishop of London on ‘training your parson,’ 
the Bishop of Southampton on ‘black man and white in South Africa,’ 
Miss L. M. Faithfull on ‘the diocesan conference,’ to take a few at random. 
There is a complete list of provinces and dioceses, giving in the latter 
case the bishop, dean, proctors and lay representatives to the Church 
Assembly; the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui and the Nippon Seikokwai 
figure in this section. The illustrations are varied and the whole is a 
thoroughly good shillingsworth. 


M. M. U. 


Pioneers of the Kingdom. Part III. By Phyllis L. Garlick. (London: 
Highway Press. 2s. 6d. 1936.) This third collection of twelve short, well- 
written biographies brings us down to the present day; four of these 
pioneers are still living and working for the kingdom. Part 1 began with 
the early Christian missionaries SS. Stephen and Philip and ended with 
Raimon Lull; Part 11 began with Francis Xavier and ended with Albert 
Schweitzer, all ‘foreign missionaries’; in Part 111 we find men and women 
outstanding in what we call ‘the younger Churches.’ Here are Crowther 
and Aggrey; Pandita Ramabai, N. V. Tilak and Bishop Azariah; Neesima, 
James Yen, Kagawa and others. The three books together provide an 
excellent collection of illustrations to church history down the ages. 
The outline maps, suggested questions and chronological time charts 
add to the value of these good and simple volumes. 


M. M. U. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


A VITAL part of a missionary’s work is the building of the new Christian, 
the ‘living stone,’ into the fabric of the Church. This has been the subject 
of careful study in the Near East, and the Rev. JoHN ELpgrR, a member of 
the American Presbyterian mission in Kermanshah, Iran, gives the results 
of that study. 





The awakening in the Near East—political, social, intellectual—has 
been a marked feature of the post-war period. The Rev. Dwicut M. 
Dona.pson, D.D., Ph.D., writes of the intellectual awakening as he has 
watched it in Iran. Dr Donaldson also is a member of the American 
Presbyterian mission. 





Miss WINiFRED A. CoaTE is the Principal of the Jerusalem Girls’ 
College of the Church Missionary Society, well known throughout the 
area for the fine inter-racial spirit which it inculcates. Her paper on the 
relations of Church and school has applications beyond the borders of 
Palestine. 





Miss KoMOLINI SIRcar is a member of the Indian National Missionary 
Society. We are glad to publish this account of Indian Christian witness 
to village Indians. 





For those who complain that commissions make recommendations 
which are seldom put into practice, Mr H. L. Pux.ey’s account of the 
experiment which St John’s College, Agra, is undertaking, as a piece of the 
‘research and extension’ work recommended by the Lindsay Commission, 
should be an encouragement. Mr Puxley is a member of the college 


staff. 
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Canon Goprrey CaALLaway, of the Society of St John the Evangelist, 
at St Cuthbert’s, Isolo, has been a missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in South Africa since 1891. His knowledge of 
the African mind, its fears and faiths, is deep and sound. 





The Rev. P. H. J. Lerrico, M.D., is now Home Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. He has seen medical mission 
service in Belgian Congo and has recently returned from a visit to that 
colony. The problem of which he writes—the status of the non-Roman 
missions—is a pressing one. 


The work of the Rev. Frank C. Lausacn, Ph.D., in simplifying the 
method of teaching illiterates to read has become known in many parts 
of the world. He here gives an account of the evolution of the method in 
the Philippine Islands and its application to eastern languages during a 
recent tour. In a further communication he writes that it takes months or 
years to perfect the charts, and that no striking results should therefore 
be expected, outside the Philippines, for three or four years. Dr Laubach 
is a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in the Philippines. 





As a Travelling Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion and later as Assistant Secretary of the Missionary Council of the 
National Assembly of the Church of England, Miss RutH Rousz has had 
opportunities for pursuing enquiries into the subject on which she writes 
—the motives which have led, and are still leading, men and women into 
missionary service. 





A number of people have probably echoed the question concerning 
the Aga Khan with which the article by the Rev. C. Ryper Smitu, D.D., 
opens, and they will be glad to have so full an answer. Dr Ryder Smith 


is Principal of Richmond College, and Professor in Theology at London 
University. 
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Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.Litt. , 
D.D., whose works on Indian religious thought are well known; Dr 
Epwyn Bevan, Honorary Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Lecturer 
on Hellenistic History and Literature at King’s College, London; Dr 
ConraD HOFFMANN, General Secretary of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews; the Rt Rev. J. J. WILLIs, formerly 
Bishop of Uganda, now Assistant-Bishop of Leicester; Miss B. D. Gisson, 
an Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council; the Rev. 
E. W. Situ, Superintendent of the Translation and Editorial Depart- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society; Mrs Goprrey WILSON 
(who writes under her maiden name), a student of anthropology in South 
Africa; the Rev. H. B. Ratrensury, Secretary for home organization of 
the Methodist Missionary Society and a former missionary of that society 
in China; the Rev. D. WiLLarp Lyon, D.D., a former secretary in China 
of the Foreign Committee of the National Councils of the Y.M.C.A. 
of America; Missionsinspektor P.lic. EBERHARD Detius of the Rhenish 
Mission; Herr Stadtvikar K. APPENZELLER of Stuttgart; Professor 
D. Theol. Martin ScHLuNK of Tiibingen University; and Miss RuTH 
Rouse, who also contributes an article. 








INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Ocegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 296. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Franciscan missions from the sixteenth to the 


I. History | eighteenth century, with numerous notes. 
er —“ ——TE —— = | See also Kaa —— Catholic Missions) ; 207 
Illus . Porvoo erner er- | (Mala yrians 
strom. FM. 12. 1935. 177. 
History of Christianity in Abyssinia. History of Missionary Societies 


Tue Spanish Missions or Gzorcia. John | MAstaren Byccer: Svenska Kyrkans Mission, 
Tate Lanning. Illus. Map. xv+321 pp.| 1924-34. Gunnar Dahlquist. Illus. 256 pp. 
Chapel Hill, N. Carolina: University Press. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
$3. London: eee University Press.| tyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 4.75. 1935. 112. 
138. 6d. 1935. IZ An historical account of the work Ch 

A finely illustrated sesend 08 ho Saath ead of Sweden Mission during the last ten years. 
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No. 1.) 39 Pp a... t Melanesian | 
Mission, Church 34. 1935. 113. 
A well-written account ume of te Anglican mission. 


Bevonn THE Tuirst Bett: The Story of the | 
Ovamboland Mission. E. M. Wolfe. Pref. 
by Eustace Hill, C.R. Illus. Map-diagram. 
93 PP. London ; S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. 18. 
1935. 114. 

popularly written record, full of information, 
illustrated by excellent photographs. 


¢La Mission pu Bas-NIGER APRES CINQUANTE 
ANS D’EXISTENCE. Maurice Briault. Revue 
@Histoire des Missions, 1935 (Déc.), 512-23. 


I 
The work of the Roman Catholic Church for 
fifty years in the Lower Niger. 
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Bokf6rls Kr. 6.25. 1935. 176. 
Vol. 11 of the phy of this pioneer 
missionary, from 1843-55. 
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York : Stokes. $2. 1936. rez. 
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- The i phy of Bert N. Nelson, missionary 
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| Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House. 


35 cents and $1. 1935. 123. 
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bibliography, No. 

| PIONEERS OF THE ~ Part 11. Phyllis 
L. Garlick. Outline maps. x-+158 pp. 
London: Highway Press. 2s. 6d. 1936. 
104. 

review, p. 284. 
See also 130 (F. S. Brockman); 164 (T. 


Flodén). 
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ix+273 S. Berlin: Tépelmann. M. 6. 
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Kennedy, O.B.E. Illus. End-paper maps. 
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eT JF -~-hit-- 
ly by terri expansion a recognition 
by the rest of the world that this is so. The 
author is a soldier. 
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H. oo od. 89 326 pp. London: 
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1 Discover THE Or1rENT. Fletcher S. Brockman. 
xii+ar1 BP. New York and London: 
Harper. ar 6d. 1935. 130. 

See review, p. 278. 

La&cruRES ON THE KINGDOM OF Gop IN JAPAN. 
C. Burnell Olds. 64 pp. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Author, 1888 East 81st Street. 25 cents ; 
10 copies, 20 cents each. 1936. 137. 

INTRODUCING KaGawa. Helen Topping. 33 
pp. Chicago: Willett, Clark. 15 cents. 
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and attitude to 


A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 


Begeate life, and his program 
$ Co-operative societies. 
Toyohiko ———. 
Illus. Trans. by Marion R. Sage. om 
by Glenn Clark. v+150 pp — Sock: 
ioe and Abingdon Press. $1. 1936. 
133. 
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KRIsTUS OCH JAPAN. big rma 4 ae Trans. 
by Hilmer Stréim. Stockholm : 


Svenska Missionsférburdets Forlag. Kr. 
wedish translation of Christ and Japan. 
ba _ OF ae | A Nove in Srx Parts. 
II 154 pp. London: 
Uawn 12s. 1935. 135. 
+TuHe Passinc oF YosHtwaRA. Bunji Omura. 
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(Current Thought); 235 (Opium); 236 
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China 


1.50. 1935. | 134. 
Trans. from Japanese b 
ag Allen & 
The complete work in one volume. 
See also rgo (China) ; ; 206a (Kagawa); 216 
My Country AND My Pgopie. Lin Yutang. 


Illus. xviii+382 PP. ayenane Heine- 
mann. 158s. 1936. 

1 Briti ad “% review is in pre- 
paration. 


+WuereE CHRIST IS NOT KNOWN IN CHINA. 
J. a oe. Jeffrey. MRW, 1935 (Dec.), 
571-3. 138. 
Pioneer work between W. Szechwan and Tibet. 
Tue Exuz. Pearl S. Buck. 284 pp. New 
York : pee & Sern. Pe Lon- 
don: Methuen. 7s. 138a. 
pn Ag LR, 
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Christian Education); 204 (Rural); 217 
New Cult) ; 222-3 (Islam) ; ; 235 (Opium), 
South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


See 235 (Opium). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AnD 


MATERIAL RESS AND Compenee OF 
INDIA, 1933-1934. 69th No. S. F. Stewart, 
Map. = xvi+1 pp. London : H.M. 
Stationery Office. 38.6d. 1936. I4z. 

A History or INpIA: From THE EArtigst 
TIMES TO THE Day. Sir George 
Dunbar. 653 London : Nicholson ‘& & 
Watson. 12s. 1935- 142. 


More attention than in most histories is given 
to the state of the common people under the 
successive rulers—Hindu, Muslim and British. 
INDIsKA GESTALTER. Efraim Briem. 3 

Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Di 

tyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 5.50. 1935. in 

An appreciation of some Indian religious 
leaders at different periods. 
+Mass Movements IN InpiA. J. Waskom 

Pickett. WD, 1936 (Jan.), 11-22. 144. 
+BETHLEHEM, A CHRISTIAN VILLAGE IN THE 

PanjaB. Komolini Sircar. IRM, 1936 (Apr.), 

195-205. I45. 
+THe Aca KHAN AND THE Kuojans. C. Ryder 

Smith. IRM, 1936 (Apr.), 259-61. 146. 
See also 187 (Y.M.C.A. Conference); 199 

(Christian Education) ; Bey (Rural) ; 205 

gener F ; 207 (Malabar Christians) ; a 

(S. Singh) ; 2zz-—r2 (Church Union) ; 

Z9 (Hinduism) ; 235 (Opium). 


Central Asia 


OKENBREV. FARDER GENOM CENTRAL-ASIENS 
OpeMarRKER. Evangeline French, Mildred 
es Francesca French. Trans. by Inge- 

Wikander. Illus. Map. 254 pp. 
| Et ap Lindblads Férlag. Kr. 6.50. 
1935- tf 147. 
wedish translation of A Desert Journal. 
+WitH THE Nomaps or CrEntTraL Asia: A 
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—_ 3: ae Pearl S. nak 
— ° jehék. 412 pp. - 
ps Fs Hokerbergs Bokforlag. Kr. 

7. 139 
76. 15 ee dt of A House Divided. 
+CHINA AGAINST JAPAN. Pearl S. Buck. Asia 
(Concord), 1936 (Feb.), 79-80. 40. 


See also 120 (D. Main); 1r2z (P. Mather) ; 
122 (B. N. Nelson); 123 (J. and B. Stam) ; 


Summer’s Sojourn in the Tekes Valley, 
Plateau Paradise of Mongol and Turkic 
Tribes. Edward Murray. National Geo- 
graphic — (Washington), 1936 (Jan.), 
1-57. 148. 
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The Near East and North Africa 


Tue TurKISH TRANSFORMATION: A Study in 
Social and Religious Development. Henry 
Elisha Allen, Ph.D. ix+-251 pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $2.50. Obtainable London : 
Cambridge University Press. 118.6d. 1935. 
150. 

‘¥ keen interpretation of the modernizing of 
Turkey, and discussion of the far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

+INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING IN MODERN IRAN. 
Dwight M. Donaldson, D.D., Ph.D. IRM, 
1936 (Apr.), 172-83. 52. 

PALESTINA FORR OCH NU. Birger Pernow. 149 

Stockholm : Israelsmissionens Andels- 
ecaines Bokférlag. Kr. 2,75: 1935. 152. 

‘ Palestine past and present 

La Gusta. A. Belardinelli. 275 pp. Tripoli: 
Government Press. L.15. 1935. 153. 


ETHIOPIA AND ITaLy. Emile Burns. 223 pp 
New York : International Publishers. ‘a 25 
1935- 154. 

tIitaLy AND Erniopia. International Concilia- 
tion (N.Y.), 1935 (Nov. No. 314), whole 
number. 155. 

PA FARDEVAGAR 1 OsTAFRIKA. J. Ivarsson. 189 
pp. Stockholm : Mvapationn Fosterlands- 
stiftelsens Bokférlag. Ks. 3.75- 1935. _ 

‘On the roads in East A’ nteres' 
pictures of many years’ of Seonk i in tiem 

BLaND ABESSINIENS GALLAER. Martin Nord- 
feldt. Illus. 173 PP. Stockholm : Evan- 
geliska Fosterlan telsens Bokférlag. Kr. 
agg. 1935. 157. ne 

ork among the Gallas of Abyssinia. 
t+ETHIOPIA AND HER Cuurcu. A. Herbert Rees. 
EWR, 1936 (Jan.), 22-9. 1758. 

+TuHe Prorptes or Erniopia. Robert Gale 

Woolbert. FA, 1936 (Jan.), 340-44. 159. 





Mep Gup 1 RisHyppaN. Herbert Uhlin. 
Illus. 51 pp. Stockholm: E i 
Fosterlandestifteleens Bokférlag. ce. 
1935. 160. 

Ged te SS tn et Ont _* 


picture of missionary work among the 
See also rrr (Christianity in Abyesinia) ; $ 178 
(Jews) ; ym ee in Palestine) ; 206 


(Care o verts); 220-r (Islam); 233 
(Mandates). 

Africa 

(General) 


+APERCUS HISTORIQUES SUR LES MISSIONS DES 
Pires BLANcCS DU CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. Paul 
Lesourd. Revue d'Histoire des Missions, 
1935 (Sep.), 348-85 ; (Déc), 524-49. 1617. 


See also 198 (Teacher Training) ; 199 (Christian 
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West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 
A Snort History or tHe Gotp Coast. W. E. 
Ward, B.Litt. Maps. ix+241 pp. London: 
Longmans, Green. 38. 6d. 1935. 162. 
The only history of its kind; good. 

Das VOLK HINTERM Berc: LaNnp, Leute UND 
MISSIONSARBEIT IN KAMERUN. Em. Keller- 


hals. Illus. Karte. 192 S. Stuttgart und 
Basel: Evang. Missionsverlag. M. 3.50 
und M. 4.20. 1935. 163. 


An account of the visit of a missionary secretary 
in in 19337 4 to the Basel Mission in Came- 
ives a clear picture of country, people 

one work 
TATA Fiopén BeRATTAR KONGOMINNEN. II. 
S.A. Flodén. 239 pp. Stockholm : Svenska 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 3.50. 1935. 


I 
“Sotume 11 of the experiences of a long mis- 
sionary life in Congo. 

+PROTESTANT MIssIONS IN RELATION TO THE 
Future or Conoco. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
IRM, 1936 (Apr.), 227-34. 165. 

BOKEN OM _ BASAKATAMISSIONEN. “7° BP: 
Stockholm: B.M.’s. Bokférlags A.B. 5 
2.50. 1935. 166. 

arious missionaries of the Swedish Baptist 
Missionary Society in the Congo write of their 
experiences in the Basakata Mission. 

PAKANUUDEN Py.LvAs. Hilja Aho. rh. 2P PP. 
Helsinki : ee Liahetysseura. F 

16 

= ot old heathenism in Unkualudhi 


on. le 


Fret. — = (Ovamboland Mission); 115 
(Roman Catholic Mission in S. Nigeria) ; 
209 (Ewe Church) ; 233 (Mandates). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 
Ucanpa. H. B. Thomas, O.B.E., and Robert 
Scott. Introd. by Sir B. H. Bourdillon. 
Foreword by Lord Lugard. Illus. Maps. 
xx+559 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press. 158. 1935. 168. 
See review, p. 268. 
Tue Customs OF THE BaGaNDA. Sir Apolo 
gwa. Trans. by E. B. Kalibala. Edited by 
Ma py Fike a sok se. 199 pp. London: 
ord University Press. 20s. 1936. New 
York ;: Columbia University Press. 1934. 169. 
Kenya: CONTRASTS AND Pros_ems. L. S. B. 
Leakey. Plates. End-paper maps. 205 pp. 
London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 1936. 170. 
Constructively critical. 





Education) ; 214 (Witchcraft). 


See also 2z0 (Church); 275 (Safwa); 2 
(Mandates) ; 242 (Race). 
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South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 
FRAN SYDAFRIKA, RASMOTSATTNINGARNAS LAND. 
Josef Sandstrém. 136 pp. Stockholm: 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. 
Kr. 1.50. 51235: 171. 


Church of Sweden Mission i in South Africa 
See also 238-41 (Race). 


M 
See rz7 (W. K. Gale). 


America and the West Indies 


+THE MOvEMENT OF THE Spirit in Mexico. N. 
W. Taylor. MRW, 1935 (Dec.), 579-80. 172. 


+TuHe Sprriruat Crisis in PERU AND tow 
CouNTRIES OF THE Paciric Coast. L. 
Sanchez. World’s Youth (Geneva), oe 
(Jan.), 300-6. 173. 


See also rrza (Roman Catholic Missions); rz8 
(W. B. Grubb). 


The Pacific 
PAPUANS OF THE TRANS-FLY. F. E. Williams, 
B.Sc. Introd. by A. C. Haddon. i 
Sketch map. xxxvi+452 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 308. 1936. 174. 
review, p. 272. 

The Story of the Native Brother- 
hood of Melanesia. Margaret Lycett. 65 

pp. London: S.P.C.K. 18s. 1935. 175. 


Hawan: A PaGEANT OF THE SoIL. Jean 
Hobbs. ge by F. M. Keesing. End- 


sae per a Califor pendices. xvii+185 pp. 
tanford ifortte : | University Press. $2. e 
London: Oxford University Press. 118. 


1936. 176. 
ouches cw range A —— at the point ‘wm 
cerning uisition oO} an @ 
devoted oy record of land — of the 
American missionaries. 
7 New <a ay a ) Con- 
lo Benitez acific ‘airs » 1935 
(Dec.), 428-32. 177. 
See also 1223 (Melanesian Mission); 200 
(Papuan Education); 233 (Mandates) ; 235 


(Opium). 
The jews 
Juparna 1 Fo.kens Kamp ocu Kriser. Basil 
Mathews. Trans. by Karl Fries. Stock- 
holm: Fritzes Bokférlags A.B. Kr. 3.75. 
I 178. 
nome — translation of The Few and the World 
ote 


IN TROUBLE Lewisohn. 

Atlantic Monthly ead oes (Jan.), 53- 
60. 179. 

ara also So (Christianity and Judaism) ; 227 
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Fields General 


A eae OF THE Far East. George Nye 
935 pp. Boston: Ginn. 4.75, 


1 "180. 

1936. 780 earliest times to the ee A 
fim ae text-book with a good bibliog. 
raphy. 

SHARING OBSERVATIONS WITH THE Home 

CuurcH. Charles D. Bonsack. 287 pp. 
r_ Publishing Hoi 
r8r 


t2s Janre INstiruT FUR MISSIONSWISSEN- 

SCHAFTLICHE FORSCHUNGEN. Maas 
ZM, M, 1935 (3 (3); 214-26. 182. 

cles in this number review German 

sae Catholic missionary work from 1910-35. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL Asia. (WoRLD To-pay 

saga od? PF pp. London: New Mildmay 
183. 

e aaah tables, useful for reference. 


See also 126 (Arthington); 188-90 (German 
Yearbooks) ; 232-2 (International Affairs). 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


Die TaGuNG DEs INTERNATIONALEN MISssIONS- 
Rat in Norturietp. M. Schlunk. NAMZ, 
1936 (Jan.), 3-21. 784. 


CHRISTUS UND DIE VOLKER: VORTRAGE UND 
PREDIGTEN DER ACHTEN STUDENTISCHEN MiIs- 
SIONSKONFERENZ IN HALLE, 1935. 132 S. 
— : Studentenbund fiir Mission. 1935. 
185. 

Addresses given at the eighth German student 
missionary conference of 1935. 


Wor.p Fet.towsuip: Addresses and messages 
by leading spokesmen of all faiths, races and 
countries. Edited by Charles Frederick 
Weller. xviii+986 pp. New York: Live- 
right. $3. 1935. 186. 

mdensed and co-ordinated addresses delivered 
at the first International Congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, held at Chicago, 1933. 
Uneven in value,’ some papers are significant and 
authoritative. 


+THE Twenty-First WorLD’s CONFERENCE OF 
a fel 's. World’s Youth (Geneva), 1936 
> 3 


z87. 
To be aes in India in January 1937; official 
call and preparatory articles. 
Dr DeutscHe EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION 
AHRBUCH 1936 DER VEREINIGTEN DEUTSCHEN 
ISSIONSKONFERENZEN. Herausgegeben von 


. 112 S. Hambur 
en Evang. Missionshilfe. 


Walter Fre be 








1936. 188. 
See review, p. 280. 


AHRBUCH | 
J Luths 











LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DAS 
oe Haan DER LUTHERISCHEN MISSION, 


1936. 49 Jahrgang. Herausgegeben von W. 
Garber. 223 S. Leipzig: Wallmann. 
M. 2.80. 1936. 789. 


See review, p. 280. 
JaHRBUCH FOR MISSION : a a ee ge 1936. 
1. Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch. 2. Be- 


sonderer Teil der Bayerischen Missions- 


konferenz. 299 S. Selbstverlag der Bayer- 
ischen Missionskonferenz. M. 2.50. 1936. 
190. 


See review, p. 280. 
Tue CHURCHMAN’s HANDBOOK, 1936: Every- 


man’s Guide to the Church. (New Edition.) 
Illus. xvi+240 pp. London: Press and 
Publications , Church House. 1s. 


. mgr. 
a Ma + p. 284. 
See also 229 (Ecumenical Conferences). 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
ZINZENDORFS RELIGIOSE GRUNDGEDANKEN. Otto 
Uttendérfer. 31 By Herrnhut : Missions- 
buchhandlung. . 3-50. 1935. 92. 
+THe Missionary Motive. Ruth Rouse. 
1936 (Apr.), 250-8. 193. 
+PROBLEMS AND POLICIES OF OUR FOREIGN 
Mission Work. Charles H. Pratt. Union 
Seminary Review (Richmond), 1936 (Jan.), 
Q3-101. 194. 
+#THE MissIONARY EMPHASIS FOR TO-DAY. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Christendom, 


1936 (Winter), 296-309. 195. 
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Near East 


+THe FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
PALESTINE IN RELATION TO THE GROWTH OF 
THE CuurCH. Winifred A. Coate. IRM, 
1936 (Apr.), 184-94. 197. 
Africa 
+SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF HANp- 
WORK IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
Work IN AFRICA. a 49 Trowell. With 
appended notes by W. Bryant Mumford. 
ersea Education (London), 1936 (Jan.), 
78-86. 198. 


General 


CHRISTIAN EpucATION Overseas: A Brief 
Survey. A. Victor Murray, F. F. Monk and 
Ronald Rees. Foreword by Viscount Hali- 
fax. 45 pp. London: S.C.M. Press (for 
the Institute of Christian Education). 1s. 


1936. 199. 

e first publication of the newly founded 
Institute of Christian Education. Three state- 
ments of conditions of educational work in Africa, 
India and China. 

THE BLENDING oF CuLTuRES: AN Essay ON 
THE AIMS gee EpucaTion. F. E. 

‘Sc. (Anthropology, Report 

- 16.) 45 pp. Port ot see deg Papua : 

Government Printer. 1s. 1935. 200. 
See review, p. 272. 

+THe Key MErTHop or TEACHING ILLITERATES. 
Frank C. Laubach, Ph.D. IRM, 1936 (Apr.), 
235-49. 20r. 


Christian Literature 
Diz ENTSTEHUNG FLEKTIERENDER SPRACHEN. 





Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 


See 144 (Indian Mass Movements) ; 
(Church and Mission). 


Christian Education 
China 
EpucATION FOR SERVICE IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH IN Cutna: The Report of a Survey 
Commission, 1935. 157 pp. Shanghai: 
Christian Literature and 
Committee for Christian Religious Education 
in China. $1 (Chinese). Obtainable Lon- 


228 


don: Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. New 
York : World’s Sunday School Association. 
60 cents. 1936. 196 
See review, p. 276. 
India 


See 203 (Rural). 


Carl Meinhof. 108 S. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer. M. 6. 1936. 202. 
See also 20r (Dr Laubach). 
Medical 
See 120 (D. Main). 
Rural 


+AN EXPERIMENT IN RESEARCH AT AN INDIAN 
CurisTIAN CoLLece. H. L. Puxley. IRM, 
1936 (Apr.), 206-15. 203. 

tRuRAL WELFARE IN INDIA AND Cuina. C. F. 
Strickland. Asiatic Review (London), 1936 


(Jan.), 34-59. 204. 
Address and discussion at a meeting of the East 
India Association in November 1935. 


See also 144 (India Mass Movements). 
Social and Industrial 
See 133 (Japan). 


Work among Women 
+Some PROBLEMS OF WOMEN’s Work IN NorTH 
Inpia. Olive C. Cocks. EWR, 1936 (Jan.), 
60-7. 205. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


+THe Care oF THE Convert. John Elder. 
IRM, 1936 (Apr.), 153-71. 206. 


Toyonirko Kacawa, 'TJANARE, Lepars, Bep- 
=. jan Holmasen. 154 pp. Uppsala: 
indblads Férlag. Kr. 3. 1935. 206a. 

THe MacasaR SYRIANS AND THE CHURCH 
Missronary Society, 1816-1840. P. Cheri- 
soles x+438 pp. Kottayam: C.M.S. 

» 1935. S07. 

A review is in preparation. 

EN HIjJ VOLGDE Hem: EEN PERSOONLIJKE 
HERINNERING AAN SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. 
C. F. Andrews. 231 pp. Utrecht: E. J. 
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Religions of Japan 
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THE PROBLEM OF REALIZING THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


OURS is a day in which a world-wide fellowship of Christians 

is necessary. Yet it is also one in which an inclusive fellow- 
ship of all Christians appears impossible. Is there any way out 
of this dilemma? Upon the answer given by the Christian forces 
of the world—in action and not just in theory—within the two or 
three decades immediately ahead may depend the future of the 
faith in vast areas. 

The growing necessity of such a world-wide fellowship must 
be obvious to all who are familiar with the age in which we live. 
In a number of countries Christianity is fighting for its life. 
There are few lands in which the rising tides of nationalism and 
secularism and the shadow of a totalitarian State claiming the 
primary and exclusive loyalty of all its citizens do not fall like a 
dark shadow across the future of the Church. This is especially 
true in the lands of the younger churches. Most of the Christian 
communities called into being by nineteenth-century missions 
are numerically small. In no land of Asia are they more than three 
per cent and in such great countries as China and Japan they 
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constitute considerably less than one per cent of the population. 
Only in the Philippines do we have a predominantly Christian 
people and that is the product of pre-nineteenth-century missions. 
In some regions of Africa the percentage is higher, but in Negro 
Africa as a whole Christians are still in the small minority. 
Moreover, in most countries, and notably in most of the lands 
of the younger churches, even these small bodies of Christians 
are organizationally divided. 

Unless some remedy is found the younger churches of the 
Protestant tradition, therefore, face three possibilities, all of them 
evil. In the first place, they may hold so stoutly to the faith once 
for all delivered to them by their founders that they will become 
small ghetto communities, out of touch with the life about them, 
always on the defensive, slowly losing ground and making no 
impression upon the non-Christian majority. We have seen that 
fate overtake some of the ancient churches of the Near East. In 
the second place, the younger churches may be so eager to prove 
their patriotism to their fellow-countrymen that they will seek to 
throw off all western and foreign accretions to what they deem 
the original nucleus of Christianity, cut themselves off from most 
of the historic past of the faith and adopt so many features from 
their traditional culture that their Christianity will become 
denatured, lacking in distinctiveness and vitality. In the third 
place, in some lands, notably in India and China, a kind of dis- 
embodied and invisible Christianity is developing among those 
who, partially or perhaps largely Christian in life and faith, 
decline to associate themselves with any church or fellowship of 
believers. That way seems to lie the disappearance of any vital 
and continuing Christian life. 

If these various sombre eventualities are to be avoided, 
Christians the world around must be conscious of their unity and 
able to act co-operatively in increasing the courage and faith of 
all and in reinforcing those of their number who are pressed most 
relentlessly by the perils of the age. 

Yet, as we have suggested, an organization of any kind em- 
bracing all Christians appears, at least into as far a future as 
any one of us can now forecast, a fantastic dream. A union of 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics can come only on conditions 
laid down by Rome, and it is quite beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that Rome will make terms in which any but a small minor- 
ity of Protestants will acquiesce. Nor can any likelihood be en- 
visaged of anything but the most tenuous co-operation between 
Eastern and Protestant Christians, or of the union of Orthodox 
and Roman Catholics. To be sure, Orthodox and Protestants are 
coming to know and understand each other more sympathetically 
than formerly. The existence of Uniat churches in communion 
with Rome is an evidence of some seepage from Eastern churches. 
Yet organic union and even intercommunion between Orthodox 
and Protestants is still far from an accomplished fact, and the 
past gives little ground for hope that all Eastern Christians will 
move Romeward. 

Even within Protestantism itself the prospects for organiza- 
tional unity are far from encouraging. By its very nature Protes- 
tantism is fissiparous and individualistic. New denominations, 
indeed, are sometimes a sign of genuine life and their failure to 
appear might be a symptom of decay. It is quite unthinkable that 
Protestants will ever agree on doctrine. Not all can honestly 
assent even to so venerable and widely accepted a symbol as the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is equally unlikely that they will unite in 
any one type of organization. So far as can now be foreseen, not 
the remotest possibility exists of a large majority of Protestants 
submitting to the tie which has been that of practically all non- 
Protestants and of many Protestants—the historic episcopate. 
Moreover, always national lines form barriers which divide even 
bodies of similar creeds and polity—Lutherans, for instance, and 
those of Reformed lineage. Among Protestants basic differences 
exist in conceptions of the nature, purpose and functions of the 
Church. In their attitudes towards baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper Protestants vary from those whose view of the sacra- 
ments closely approaches that of Rome to those who, like some 
Baptists, decline to regard them as sacraments, or, like the 
Quakers, refuse to observe them in any physical form. 

Were only Europe and Great Britain involved the task of 
achieving a unified Protestantism would be difficult enough, but 
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for the majority within the realm of possibility. When, however, 
is added the United States, with its absence of an established 
church and with the prominence of denominations which in 
Europe and Great Britain are dissenting minorities, inclusive 
organic union even of the loosest kind becomes impossible. The 
scene is further complicated by the newer churches of Asia and 
Africa. 

This is a dark picture which unfortunately is confirmed by 
the facts. Nor is it a new phenomenon. Historically Christianity 
has been rent by more domestic quarrels than has any other 
religious faith, and that in spite of the theoretical emphasis upon 
love as the corner-stone of the Christian ethic. 

Fortunately, however, there is another side of the picture, 
also supported by facts. The dream of the unity of all Christians 
will not down. In spite of its apparent futility Christians continue 
to cherish it. That in itself makes for a certain degree of unity of 
the spirit. Although disagreeing in their conceptions of Him, all 
believe in God. All hold to Christ as the central figure of their 
faith, however variously they may conceive Him. While differing 
in the degree and kind of authority they accord them, all acknow- 
ledge the Scriptures and especially the New Testament. All see 
in the Cross a central fact, even though they cannot subscribe to 
any one interpretation of its meaning. The vast majority believe 
in the resurrection of Our Lord and in the kind of immortality 
of believers which has as its essence an eternal and growing 
fellowship with God. In general, Christians hold in common 
certain broad principles of ethics, even when differing vigorously 
on their specific application. These common convictions are 
leading some Christians in practically all groups to recognize a 
community of interest in facing the rapid swing toward the 
totalitarian, thoroughly this-worldly State and the non-theistic 
interpretation of life which characterize our age. 

Moreover, we need to remind ourselves that among Protestants 
the present century has witnessed certain attempts, quite novel, 
to bring together in fellowship all of their own number, and with 
friendly hands stretched out to Roman Catholics and the Eastern 
Churches. Such are those movements which we denominate 
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briefly ‘Life and Work’ and ‘Faith and Order.’ So, too, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation have sought to include 
in their membership not only Protestants but Roman Catholics 
and Eastern Orthodox. 

Particularly notable has been the community of interest and 
action and the sense of unity which have arisen out of the 
Protestant missionary movement of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The presence of missionaries from the Occident has 
helped to bind together older and younger churches. Latterly, 
the coming of mature visitors, some of them really missionaries, 
from the younger to the older churches has strengthened the tie. 
Then, too, out of the missionary enterprise has arisen the most 
comprehensive organization for co-operation which Protestant- 
ism has yet known: the International Missionary Council. Built 
as it is on the structure of regional and national councils, several 
of which have a full-time secretariat, and itself possessed of such 
a secretarial staff, the International Missionary Council is better 
manned than any other inclusive organization which Protestant- 
ism has produced in the more than four centuries of its history. 
Unlike ‘Life and Work’ and ‘Faith and Order,’ which are almost 
exclusively occidental, possess little touch with the younger 
churches and are primarily European, it has drawn into its circle 
both older and younger churches, both Americans and Europeans. 
It focuses its attention not on creed (although from its Jerusalem 
meeting it issued its famous ‘Message’) or on polity or sacra- 
ments. These traditional means of unity, leading as they have 
to historic divisions, it has in general avoided. Rather it has 
sought to bring about co-operation among Christians in the 
study of common problems and in the performance of tasks which 
obviously can be faced better together than separately. Moreover 
the International Missionary Council is growing in influence and 
in the number of Christian bodies which are associated with it. 

Yet not even through the International Missionary Council 
can we be certain that the co-operation of the Protestant forces 
will come. Its limitations are numerous and obvious. Neither 
the Roman Catholics nor the Eastern churches are represented 
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in it. Several Protestant groups are not included in it. Many of 
those theologically on the extreme right decline to join its con- 
stituent national and regional councils. A few on the extreme 
left are not associated with it. The International Missionary 
Council represents the great mass of Protestant Christians who 
decline to go either to extreme conservatism or to extreme 
liberalism. It remains an unanswered question whether this 
moderate centre is further to be reduced by growing theological 
radicalism on the one hand and vigorous and uncompromising 
conservatism on the other. No place in it exists for the dis- 
embodied Christianity, the ‘invisible’ Christians who form so 
large a proportion of the Christian movement, especially in India 
and China. We must remember, moreover, that the International 
Missionary Council is composed of younger churches and of the 
mission boards of the older churches, not of older and younger 
churches. To be sure, in the case of most American churches, 
where the mission board is part of the denominational machinery 
and is, indeed, the denomination at work outside the borders of 
the United States and Canada, this distinction hardly holds true. 
For many of the British and most of the Continental com- 
munions, however, here is a real difference. Then, too, the 
International Missionary Council has never addressed itself 
seriously to questions of faith and order. These are the rocks on 
which other plans for the union of Christians have thus far been 
shipwrecked. In its Message the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council dealt with questions of faith. 
In a joint celebration of the Holy Communion it dealt in practice, 
although unofficially, with a knotty question of order. By and 
large, however, it has attained its present successes by declining 
to discuss such issues, assuming a common ground of agreement 
and centring its attention, as we have suggested, upon what 
can be done together. In the long run, however, the questions 
of faith and order probably will have to be faced and faced 
squarely. 

What hope is there, then, that Christians—and more particu- 
larly Christians in the Protestant tradition—will achieve the kind 
of unity which is so necessary in this new and dangerous age? 
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What way or ways should be attempted by those in whom the 
vision of the world-wide Church of Christ, one in spirit and in 
its Lord, will not down? Obviously only the rash will attempt to 
offer any infallible answer to a problem with which so many 
noble souls have struggled through the Christian ages. It seems 
fairly clear that no one of the proffered ways will lead to that 
visible unity which we crave. Unanimous concurrence in a given 
creed, the acceptance of some type of organization such as the 
episcopate, assent to the New Testament as the one rule of faith 
and practice, even baptism and the Lord’s Supper have proved 
sources of division as well as union. Nor even when common 
assent on all of these exists is union certain, witness the division 
among the autocephalous churches of the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition. Nor do ‘Life and Work,’ ‘Faith and Order,’ the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the International Missionary 
Council provide a basis for clear confidence for the future. All 
are promising, but chiefly as evidence of a desire and a vision 
which though often frustrated will not die. 

Perhaps, as a prerequisite to an attempt to devise methods, 
we had best enquire what kind of unity we seek. Obviously if 
we are Christians we desire it to be primarily a unity of the 
spirit. Probably in theory most thoughtful Christians believe 
that the Church is the mystical body of Christ, ‘the blessed 
company of all faithful people.’ The true unity is one of love. 
The real rifts in the body of Christ are violations of love, whether 
they be hatred, suspicion, envy or jealousy. Judged by this 
standard, many of the most flagrant divisions have been and still 
are within bodies which organizationally, creedally and in the 
observance of the sacraments are outwardly one. If this be so, 
the true unity of the Church of Christ is foreshadowed whenever 
two or three, no matter what their organizational connexions, 
come together in love and find their common tie in Christ. More- 
over, true unity can never be fully realized as long as between 
Christians hatred, jealousy, anger, envy or bitterness exist. 
That means, given human nature what it is, that the full unity of 
the Church of Christ can never be reached this side of the grave 
or short of the perfect vision of God and complete fellowship 
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with Him. We are called to be saints but are not yet fully made 
into the likeness of Christ. We are being saved and are not yet 
fully saved. Just because the standard of Christian unity is so 
high, so far in advance of our frail humanity, it can never be fully 
realized on this earth, certainly not on the earth as mankind has 
so far known it. Yet because of the ‘high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus,’ we must never cease to press toward it. 

Moreover, as we strive to attain true unity we are never 
satisfied with merely the invisible body of Christ. We demand 
that it be given tangible form, both for our sakes and for the sake 
of the world. So long as we are in this flesh we desire to have 
outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual grace. For 
fellowship, for worship and for joint action in spreading the 
Gospel, nurturing the young and implementing the Christian 
conscience in alleviating or remedying the ills of society, we find 
organization essential. Inevitably and rightly we seek to attain to 
some visible expression of the spiritual union which we crave. 

Yet, just as sin ever stands in the way of the perfect unity of 
love, even keeping apart those who organizationally are united, 
so we cannot hope, as long as sin remains in us, to achieve the 
type of inclusive organization which will bring all Christians 
together to present to the world an unbroken front. However, 
just as we can never at once be true to our calling and remain 
content with the rifts of the spirit which divide us, so we can 
never view complacently our visible divisions in organizations, 
creeds and sacraments. We must continue to seek both the in- 
visible unity of the spirit and an outward union which will 
assist and express that love and faith which are the Christian 
ideal. 

Because of our knowledge of the weakhesses and partial 
failures of other attempts, and of our awareness of the impossi- 
bility of ever attaining our goal this side of the grave, in our 
seeking for outward unity we must ever be humble. We must be 
grateful for all sincere efforts to attain the goal. We must be 
patient with the dogmatism of those who do not see eye to eye 
with us in matters of practice, of polity and of faith and doctrine. 
We must be sensitive to any hint of selfishness or blindness in 
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our own convictions. We must seek always to remember the 
essential nature of the union which we crave. 

Nor need we despair of progress. Certainly within Protestant- 
ism the past decades have seen great strides. Here through 
organic union, there through co-operative bodies, often through 
the international organization of individual communions, re- 
peatedly through informal gatherings and personal contacts a 
world-wide fellowship of Protestant Christians is emerging. It 
is not all-inclusive, even of Protestants, and may never be. It is 
hampered by jealousies, pettinesses and misunderstandings; yet 
it is growing. Moreover, in one way and another, it is reaching 
out in friendly fashion to non-Protestant Christians. Here and 
there fellowship with other Christians is being realized in formal 
and in informal ways. We cannot expect to reach the goal of 
the union of all Christians, but we hope to see attained, expressed 
in visible but unpredictable fashion, a much more nearly inclusive 
unity of the spirit than Protestantism and perhaps the entire 
Church has yet known. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 








THE INDIGENOUS CHURCHES AND 
MUSLIM EVANGELISM 


By S. A. MORRISON 


[X the opinion of an increasing number of missionary leaders, 

the key to the problem of Muslim evangelism lies in the 
hands of the indigenous churches. By the latter term they mean 
not merely, or mainly, the young vigorous Protestant churches 
which are springing up as the direct result of missionary 
endeavour, but still more the ancient oriental churches, which 
have clung so loyally to the name of Christ through centuries 
of trial and not infrequently of persecution. There can be no 
questioning the fact that these churches are either the greatest 
asset or the heaviest liability in missionary work among 
Muslims. They possess by natural endowment many of the 
qualifications which are indispensable to success in evangelism. 
Yet not a few of them display in daily life qualities of life and 
thought which contradict the Christian message and nullify 
the work of the Christian evangelist. 

Numerically, these ancient churches constitute the largest 
Christian communities in the Near East. In Egypt—where the 
writer of this article resides and from which, therefore, most 
of his illustrations are drawn—the Coptic population approaches 
the million mark, whereas the total combined membership of 
the Protestant churches, including adherents, probably does not 
exceed one hundred and fifty thousand. When a Muhammad or 
an Ahmad in Egypt thinks of Christians he thinks in terms of 
his neighbours Girgis and Faheem, who are nominal members 
of the Coptic Church. It is by their lives, by their words, their 
actions and their ideals, rather than by occasional contact with 
a missionary or a Protestant Christian, that he forms his con- 
ception of what Christianity teaches and what Christians do. 
Were our friends Girgis and Faheem true disciples of Christ, 
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they could accomplish far more for the spread of the Christian 
message by the influence of their ordinary daily life than the 
missionary could ever hope to achieve by years of preaching. 

We are bound, however, to admit with sorrow—and the 
more progressive elements in these ancient churches are them- 
selves the most conscious of it—that at the present time the 
proportion of true witnesses to Christ in these churches is not 
what it should be. Far be it from us to blame them. Had we, 
for consecutive centuries, passed through the same experiences 
of persecution and social obloquy, it is by no means certain 
that we should have stood the test or shown the same spirit 
of patience, loyalty and endurance. But the fact remains that 
the spiritual life of many of these churches is at a low level; 
that spiritual leadership is not always prominent amongst the 
ecclesiastical authorities; that the parish priest is generally a 
simple semi-literate person, scarcely capable of holding or 
inspiring his flock; and that a large number of the laymen are 
illiterate and ignorant both of the Church’s teaching and of the 
essentials of Christian life and doctrine. 

In the light of these observations we should not be surprised 
that the Muslim may easily be given an erroneous impression 
of what Christians believe or of what they are taught to do. 
Centuries of proximity to a Muslim majority have made their 
impress upon Christian thought, so that frequently there seems 
to be little, if any, substantial difference between the beliefs of 
Muslims and those of Christians, especially in the villages. 
The average Coptic fellah, for example, knows relatively little 
about the New Testament or about his church. His children 
receive no religious instruction at home. Their playmates are 
Muslims. If they go to school at all, they attend either a kuttab, 
where an exclusively Islamic education is given, or a ‘com- 
pulsory’ school, where the only religion taught at the present 
time is Islam. Nominally they may claim exemption from this 
instruction, but in practice it is not easy for them to do so. 
Their parents are assured that the Koranic lessons are invaluable 
for a knowledge of Arabic, and in any case the whole force of 
public opinion is against their availing themselves of the right 
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of exemption. The number of voluntary schools administered 
and financed by the Coptic community is comparatively small 
and quite inadequate to meet the need. The fellaheen do not 
find it easy to attend the nearest church, which may be a con- 
siderable distance away, and such Sunday schools as exist are 
usually located in church buildings. Brought up in an environ- 
ment of this kind, Coptic children unconsciously absorb the 
beliefs and practices of their neighbours, differing from them 
hardly at all in their ideas of the nature of God and of Providence. 
It would be a miracle if it were otherwise. 

Conditions may be different in countries other than Egypt, 
but in general it would be true to say that the ideas of the 
Christian minorities in the Near East have tended to take on 
an Islamic colouring. In illustration of this tendency, we would 
refer to the value placed upon sound doctrine and conformity 
to orthodox practice, rather than upon renewal of the spirit and 
inner purity of life. This emphasis of thought existed in the 
early Church, long before Islam appeared, and led to much 
bitter controversy on doctrinal problems; its result may be seen 
in endless recriminations, secessions and excommunications. 
But Islam crystallized the tendency. Thus to-day we encounter 
the thought, prevalent among many Muslim enquirers, that 
Christianity is primarily a question of correct belief and that 
in joining the Church they discard one set of doctrines in order 
to assume another. Even in some of the Protestant churches the 
same inclination towards laying the emphasis on dogma may be 
noted. Enquirers are introduced to the Epistle to the Romans 
or the Epistle to the Hebrews before they have even studied 
the Gospels. 

Still more noticeable is the tendency, amongst Christians 


as among Muslims, to interpret religion in terms of loyalty to 
a community rather than as loyalty to a life or a faith. The 
existence of separate denominational courts for the different 
Christian sects, each with its own special laws of personal 
status, has helped to fix this idea. As a result of this mistaken 
conception, a convert from one religion to another is regarded 
as a traitor to his community just as much as a traitor to his 
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religion. There is probably no other single factor which is so 
great a handicap as this in the way of missionary work amongst 
Muslims to-day. 

Another aspect of the tendency to put loyalty to the com- 
munity first was the identification of the Church and its leaders 
in the days of the Ottoman Empire with nationalist aspirations. 
The ecclesiastical authorities were the political as well as the 
religious leaders of the community. During the outbreak in 
Cyprus, only a few years ago, it was the Greek priests who 
inspired the rebellion. This accounts for the attitude of the 
Sublime Porte in opposing in pre-war days any indications of 
progress or development within the ancient churches. It feared 
lest the movement might grow to be political rather than spiritual. 
Hence, Christianity came to be thought of popularly either as 
the expression of western imperialism, or as the inspiration of 
disaffected minorities. To become a Christian means in popular 
thought, even in modern Turkey, to be ‘de-nationalized.’ 

The position of a Christian minority within a Muslim State 
is delicate and unenviable. The Christians are often faced with 
a baffling dilemma. At the close of the great war, the Copts 
in Egypt had to choose between siding with the British, and 
so obtaining protection at the expense of being dubbed traitors 
to the cause of nationalism, or throwing in their lot with the 
Muslim majority, and so running the risk of being used as pawns 
to be discarded when no longer wanted. They finally chose 
the latter course and not a few have since regretted it. 

Under a Muslim régime the Christians felt that in the 
maintenance of the integrity of their community life lay their 
only hope of survival. It was a natural belief, with a large 
element of truth in it. Its effect has been the selection as leaders 
not of men of spiritual power and inspiration so much as of 
men of political acumen and diplomacy. The organization of 
church life, the strengthening of its finances and the preserva- 
tion of its immunities were esteemed of more account than 
spiritual revival or moral reform. 

In our opinion, the fundamental mistake in this point of 
view was the idea that the strength of the Church lay in its 
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organization or its political prestige. It has led in turn to the 
thought that the strength of Islam lay in its political power and 
that if only this power could be overthrown the Muslim world 
would turn to Christ. It was the mistake of relying, in an unequal 
struggle, on the weapons of the world. In seeking to save its 
life it came near to losing it. The only ultimate resources of 
the Church are spiritual and ethical. Had the Church clung to 
this truth, it would we believe have been enabled to retain its 
own members, and it would also have disarmed the suspicions 
of the Muslim authorities, thus securing its own position, and 
at the same time working as a spiritual leaven among a non- 
Christian population. 

As it was, the Church in her anxiety to save her life lost 
her message to the outside world. She ceased to believe in 
evangelism and she ceased to believe in conversion. A church 
devoid of missionary enthusiasm rapidly loses its vitality. Its 
members dissipate their energies in bickerings and intrigues, 
or fall away into irreligion or Islam. In Egypt, at any rate, there 
are many inducements, financial and matrimonial, which entice 
the Copt into the Muslim fold. If unemployed, he may be 
offered work on condition that he becomes a Muslim. Or perhaps 
he wants to divorce his wife, or to marry a Muslim woman. 
Whatever the motive, the way is easy. A legal procedure exists 
for registering his change of faith. Facilities are provided for 
his relatives or the clergy to try to dissuade him, but as the 
motive is material and financial, not spiritual or religious, he 
seldom pays heed to their remonstrances. 

Thus, in Egypt the Christian missionary movement is con- 
fronted with an anomalous situation. While the Protestant 
churches may admit into their membership a maximum number 
of ten converts a year from Islam, the Coptic Church is losing 
members at a rate estimated by careful calculation at not less 
than six hundred a year. This landslide towards Islam is causing 
grave concern to all Copts who long for reform, whether clergy 
or laymen. They perceive rightly that it is of little use merely 
trying to dissuade these individuals, who are influenced by 
mercenary and material motives, from leaving the Church, 
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though we should be the last to discourage the renewed efforts 
which are being put forward in this direction. What is needed 
is spiritual revival and far-reaching reform throughout the 
whole Church. We believe that in recapturing her message to 
Islam the Church may recover her own spiritual vitality and 
thus save her own life. 

At this point we should do well to pause and consider the 
case of the newer Protestant churches. The first missionaries 
to the Near East were not slow in summing up the situation. 
They realized that the greatest obstacle in the way of winning 
Muslims to Christ was the low standard of life in the ancient 
churches. Their first hope was that these churches would 
reform themselves. To this end they directed all their efforts. 
But their policy roused the suspicion both of the ecclesiastical 
leaders, who were dubious of their motives and of the wisdom 
of their aims, and also of the Muslim authorities, who looked 
askance at any signs of new life in the Christian communities. 

When their advances failed of their object, the missionaries 
turned, as a second-best policy, to building up a reformed 
church from those elements in the ancient churches which were 
sympathetic with their aims and from such converts from Islam 
as they were able to win. Their primary objective was not the 
founding of a rival church but the forging of an instrument 
for Muslim evangelism. Their hope was that every church 
worker and member would be a missionary to his Muslim 
neighbours. They also thought that the presence of a live 
church in the same country would challenge the Coptic Church 
to set its own house in order. 

What actually happened was that the Coptic authorities 
resented what they interpreted as a policy of proselytizing. 
They adopted an antagonistic attitude towards the leaders of 
the new church and opposed them wherever possible. In times 
of anti-missionary agitation, leaders of the Coptic community 
have openly dissociated themselves from the evangelistic 
activities of the Protestant churches and have even denounced 
them in the press. Reforming groups, as we shall have occasion 
to note later, have sprung up within the Coptic Church, but 
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their influence is still very limited. As for the Protestant churches 
themselves, they have not always fulfilled the hopes of their 
founders. A dangerous distinction has sometimes been drawn 
between pastoral work, which is considered to be the function 
of the indigenous church, and missionary work, which is 
supposed to be the duty of the foreign mission. While, therefore, 
the missionary societies have enlisted their indigenous staff 
from the ranks of the Protestant churches, these bodies have 
not always proved themselves to be, as was intended, the main 
instrument of Muslim evangelism. One of the major tasks of 
the past decade has been the education of the members of these 
churches in their missionary responsibility. 

One other point may be worth making: not a few of the 
Protestant churches have shown tendencies toward reproducing 
the characteristics either of the ancient church from which 
their members came or of the church in England or America 
which sent the first missionaries. Undue emphasis has not 
seldom been placed upon doctrinal differences, forms of church 
government, or denominational peculiarities. This has militated 
against any movement towards church reunion and has de- 
tracted from the essentially spiritual content of the Gospel 
preached. 

In short, while bearing in mind that all generalizations 
admit of exceptions, we should not be far from the truth in 
stating that for hundreds of years the ancient churches have 
ceased to show any considerable missionary activity, that their 
attitude towards the convert from Islam has been one of sus- 
picion and doubt, and that, where preaching to Muslims has 
been carried on, the message given has directed undue attention 
to soundness of doctrine and orthodoxy of practice. As for the 
newer Protestant churches, they have not always developed 
along the lines of missionary evangelism originally marked out 
for them and they have revealed the same tendencies toward 
stressing the doctrinal element in evangelism and towards 
viewing the convert with suspicion. 

The analysis of the situation given above will, if in large 
measure correct, indicate to us the direction in which the 
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solution of this important problem lies. It would seem that the 
primary and most urgent need is for revival of spiritual life 
within the ancient churches. It is our conviction that, in general, 
this new life can be fostered only by those who are already 
members of these churches. No church or missionary organiza- 
tion approaching the problem from without can expect to 
accomplish much; its motives are liable to be suspected. There 
are, however, three ways in which help may be offered. In the 
first place, individual members of other churches or missions 
may through friendship establish such contacts with individual 
members of the ancient churches that their counsel and advice 
will not be refused. Secondly, opportunities are given from 
time to time for training leaders of the ancient churches either 
in the Near East or abroad, leaders who will return in due 
course to their own church, to share with their fellow-Christians 
the fruits of their training. And, in the third place, the an- 
cient churches are not unwilling to be guided by the counsel 
of co-operative organizations into which they have entered 
voluntarily. 

There are many lay members of the ancient churches 
desirous of seeing their church reformed. An increasing number 
of the clergy also share the same desire. But these reforming 
elements lack organization, they lack leadership and they lack 
training. Several societies of preachers and lay workers have 
been founded in recent years within the Coptic Church. We 
might instance the Friends of the Bible, the Society of Sincerity, 
the Society of Faith, the Society for the Revival of the Church, 
and many others. They are engaged for the most part in preaching 
to the unenlightened members of the Coptic Church in Cairo 
and its environs. But these societies have no common organiza- 
tion, though they are now planning a united conference, and 
they lack the active support of the church authorities. The 
number of their outstanding leaders is small and the most 
prominent of them has recently suffered a breakdown in health. 
And, finally, the members of these organizations are very 
conscious of their need for training for the gigantic task that 


awaits them. 
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The reason why the reform movement in the Coptic Church 
is at present confined so largely to laymen is that the spread 
of western education and contact with western influences have 
touched them more than they have the clergy. A higher standard, 
however, is now being demanded in the clergy training college 
in Cairo, and we believe that better education of the clergy 
will lead not only to administrative reform in the patriarchate, 
but, what is still more important, to a higher conception of 
the duties of the parish priest, both as shepherd of his flock 
and as a preacher to Muslims. 

A most encouraging development has been the opening of 
preaching centres in the villages around Cairo. Though the 
Coptic societies which founded them had in mind the needs of 
their fellow-churchmen, they have not refused admission to 
individual Muslims who cared to attend and in some cases they 
have definitely welcomed their presence. In our opinion this is 
by far the most effective method of Muslim evangelism, especi- 
ally in the villages. It develops in the Coptic villages a sense of 
their responsibility towards their Muslim neighbours and it 
draws the Muslim who is at all interested in Christianity into 
a community of fellowship in which he may later find a spiritual 
home. This obviates the necessity of the practice, followed so 
often in the past, of uprooting the convert from the environment 
of his youth and transplanting him to a mission compound, 
where he runs the danger of becoming totally dependent upon 
a foreign organization for livelihood and protection. 

Another promising feature in the changing situation is the 
attention given by these Coptic societies of reform to the 
importance of work amongst the Coptic children in the villages. 
We have already had occasion to point out how precarious is 
the future of these untaught children. In stipulating for instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith of Christian children attending the 
government’s compulsory schools, the Coptic leaders are fighting 
for nothing less than the survival of their church in the villages. 
But in itself this concession is not enough. The Coptic community 
can afford to open more schools for its own children, and there 
is ample room for the development both of Sunday schools 
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(which may be held on Fridays) and of daily vacation Bible 
schools. But, here again, the young enthusiastic voluntary 
workers in the Coptic Church are painfully conscious of their 
need for expert training. 

Not long ago the Coptic Church was afraid to baptize 
converts from Islam. It stood in fear of the wrath of the 
authorities. To-day the number of Coptic clergy who are 
prepared to teach and baptize enquirers is on the increase. But 
religious liberty, though guaranteed in the Egyptian Con- 
stitution, is not yet an assured fact, either in popular thought 
or in legal practice. Much preliminary work of educating public 
opinion has to be done before Egyptians realize that a man may 
be a loyal patriot whatever his religion, and that a change of 
faith may have other motives than a desire for money or for 
marriage. It may take time before the Christians themselves 
understand that reliance on separate denominational courts 
belongs to a conception of politics which is more medieval than 
modern, and that the secularization of justice may be the most 
effective method of making religious liberty a reality. 

In indicating some of the recent movements within the 
Coptic Church, we have also hinted at the avenues of co-opera- 
tion open to the missionary societies or the Protestant churches. 
Anything that members of these latter bodies can do to help 
forward the work of the Coptic lay organizations will, we believe, 
prove in the end to have been worth all the time and energy 
involved. They may not be privileged to promote closer co- 
ordination between the various Coptic societies, but they may, 
at least, have some share in training their members and in 
providing that background of technical experience which the 
latter so earnestly desire. We have found that, in point of fact, 
Copts are willing to attend classes in preaching, in Sunday- 
school work and in social work, provided only they are assured 
that no pressure will be brought to bear on them to leave their 
own church. Another method of co-operation which has proved 
practical and acceptable has been the opening by evangelical 
groups of preaching centres for Copts and Muslims in the 
villages and the handing over of them, after they have been well 
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established, to one or other of the Coptic societies enumerated 
above. And, again, missionary organizations can assist by the 
provision of suitable Christian literature, free from a strong 
denominational bias, which may be used for building up the 
life of the Christians and for presenting the Christian message 
in an intelligible form to the Muslim enquirer. 

Indirectly, also, the missions may render a substantial 
service to the Coptic Church by their efforts to secure a greater 
measure of religious liberty in Egypt. This is true of religious 
liberty in general, and more particularly of the negotiations 
with the Egyptian Government on the subject of the instruction 
of Christian children in the compulsory schools in their own 
faith. 

In all these ways the ancient churches may be encouraged 
to take a more active part in Muslim evangelism. Meanwhile, 
in the Protestant churches, pastors and laymen alike are being 
reminded of their missionary responsibility to the Muslim 
population. In not a few centres classes are being arranged to 
study methods of missionary work amongst Muslims, and 
converts and evangelists are given opportunities to address the 
congregations on different aspects of missionary activity. 

Another valuable contribution to the solution of our problem 
is being made along the lines of fostering fellowship between 
the churches, ancient and Protestant, and of working toward 
ultimate church reunion. Division spells weakness, while unity, 
as the Muslim knows well, gives a sense of solidarity and 
brotherhood. Through unity channels are opened for the 
reception of new ideas and of new currents of spiritual life. 
By it, the true meaning of catholicity is rediscovered, and the 
essentially missionary character of the Christian message 
disclosed. All credit is due to the work of the Fellowship of 
Unity in Egypt in promoting a better understanding between 
the members of the different churches, and it is to be hoped 
that some day this society will encourage closer intellectual 
co-operation between its members through the study of the 
problems of the Church Universal and will also develop a new 
interest in evangelism in all its forms. 
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It is at this point that we believe the Near East Christian 
Council has a peculiar opportunity of helping the indigenous 
churches. As at present constituted, the membership of the 
Council is restricted to representatives from the ‘area’ groups 
of missions and from larger missionary societies, and members 
of the indigenous churches attend the Council’s meetings only 
if nominated by one or other of these two bodies. Were the 
indigenous churches, ancient and Protestant, to have direct 
representation on the Council, we believe that through co- 
operation on its committees and through the inspiration of its 
meetings a new spirit might take hold on them, urging them to 
assume their rightful place in the missionary work of the Near 
East. 

Meanwhile, the evangelistic committee of the Council has 
given special thought during the past two or three years to the 
problem of the indigenous churches and Muslim evangelism. 
After ascertaining the names of the principal leaders of the 
indigenous churches in the Near East, it sent the following 
letter: 


November 1933 
DEAR FELLOW-WorKERS IN CHRIST, 

Muslims are our brothers; they are our close neighbours. It is 
regretful, however, that our mutual relationship has not been brotherly. This 
has been one of the root causes of all the troubles in the Near East and must 
be changed for the peace of these lands. Moreover, this has been a great hin- 
drance to the Kingdom of God, and as followers of Christ we ought to take the 
first step to change this attitude. The Muslims ought to know that we do love 
them and pray for them. In the past our attitude has been like that of the Priest 
and the Levite who ‘passed by on the other side.’ It ought to be like that of 
the Good Samaritan who ‘was moved with compassion.’ We have to admit 
that we have been lacking in this attitude of true neighbourliness and we ought 
to resolve to change it. This is an exceedingly difficult thing, but it can be 
done by the Spirit of God. In fact, as Christian churches this is our supreme 
task in the Near East. If we fail in this we shall have failed in our greatest 
calling. The missionary agencies are desirous that we take our share in this 
great task, and it is for this purpose that this letter is being sent to you as 
leaders of the indigenous churches in the Near East. Are we ready to respond 
to this call? Perhaps we have no gold or silver, but we can give something 
which is much more valuable. We can love and serve. The following suggestions 
are made for your prayerful consideration: 
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1. Has your church been interested in Christian service to Muslims, and 
have you done anything in the past along this line? 

2. If your church has been indifferent or antagonistic to such service, what 
is the reason? Can it be overcome? How? 

3. Would you think of devoting one Sunday during the year to this subject, 
preaching a sermon and calling a prayer-meeting specially about it? 

4. Perhaps as a result of your sermon, would you ask each member of your 
congregation to do some good service to a Muslim neighbour during the follow- 
ing week? Remember that Jesus went about doing good, teaching and preaching. 
Could they follow His example for one week? 

5. Has your church thought about the Muslim poor and the sick in your 
district as well as your own? Even a cup of cold water will have its reward. 

6. There is now a large amount of good literature, tracts and books, specially 
suited to the needs of Muslims. Could your church devote a small sum of 
money to buy such literature, and especially to make personal efforts to circulate 
it among Muslims? 

7. And here is a personal question. Could you arrange your own work 
with your church so that you may be released for one week or more to travel 
in your district with the special purpose of coming into contact with Muslims? 
Remember the Master went from village to village; could you try it for yourself? 

If you approve of any one of the above-mentioned suggestions, or of other 
ways and methods, would you share your experience with us by writing to 
me, c/o the Near East Christian Council, Cairo, Egypt? 

We look toward the day when there will be one Church of Christ in the 
Near East, one fold and one Shepherd, and men shall live together in peace 
and love. 

‘Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations.’ 


From all parts of the area replies were received telling of 
the various forms of work for Muslims now existing—Sunday- 
school work, village visiting, social activities, distribution of 
Scriptures and Christian literature, assisting the needy — and 
expressing a desire to do more, if only resources of men and 
money were available. In one area the indigenous Protestant 
churches have adopted the following resolutions: 


1. The church sees that the time has come for reaching the non-Christians, 
and it is firmly convinced that Jesus Christ is able to save completely those 
that come to Him. It shall use all possible and necessary means for reaching 

2. As the church at present is not-ready to begin the work, it proposes 
the appointment of a missionary and some native workers to labour together 
among the non-Christians. 
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3. The church with the assistance of missionaries shall do all it can to 
preach among the non-Christians. 

4. It shall teach its sons gradually some things about the Muslim religion 
and the way of working among Muslims, and it shall train them gradually in 
such work. 


From another area came word of regular classes for church 
congregations to consider how best to present the Christian 
message, what methods to use and how to deal with the special 
difficulties of a Muslim audience. 

A second letter was sent out some time afterwards, sug- 
gesting that groups of indigenous church leaders should be 
formed, with or without missionaries, to examine the difficulties 
that arise in Muslim evangelism and to promote by prayer and 
study a deeper and wider interest in missionary work. 

The writer of the letter quoted above, himself an indigenous 
Christian, believes that a major need is the reconsideration of 
what exactly we mean by evangelism. In a report which he 
prepared for the last meeting of the Council he wrote as follows: 


Inadequate and gross ideas of evangelism are a definite hindrance in this 
problem. By evangelism the churches think of great activities on a large scale, 
and finding this beyond their power they feel excused. They have hardly any 
conception of the little ways which act with capillary influence and leaven 
the whole body. The mind of the churches ought to be illuminated on this 
matter. . . . What ‘to evangelize’ means needs to be studied. Does it only 
mean to convert a Muslim and separate him from his family and people, or 
as well to help the Muslims to see Jesus Christ and be like Him in spirit and 
life? 


The evangelistic committee of the Council has in con- 
sequence decided to make the subject of the meaning of 
evangelism the basis of a special study during the next two 
years. 

Members of the indigenous churches need to realize that 
what is wanted is not so much preaching to Muslims as love 
for Muslims. It is not intellectual conversions that should be 
sought for, but rather a complete transformation through the 
love of Christ of the spiritual and moral life of the Muslim 
population, a transformation that reaches out into economic, 
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social and family relationships, as well as into every department 
of the life of the individual. 


Old racial, religious and natural prejudices are perhaps the greatest obstacles 
to be overcome in this respect. Muslims and Christians are in antagonistic 
camps and deeply prejudiced against each other. This is most unfortunate in 
these countries and it may result in disaster ultimately. A reconciliation is 
needed and the little flock of the evangelical churches should be the recon- 
ciliator. We must learn the mind of Jesus Christ, who came not to crush His 
enemies but to win them and make them His friends. We must pray and work 
for the coming of this day in the Near East. 


The subject of the indigenous churches and Muslim 
evangelism is capable of a much more extensive treatment than 
the limits of this article will allow. Here we must content 
ourselves with indicating the nature of the problem and sug- 
gesting the lines along which a solution may be found. If the 
situation in Egypt has been given special prominence, it is 
because the writer is better acquainted with it than with any 
other, and also because it is a situation which mutatis mutandis 
may be paralleled in most of the other countries of the Near 
East. Our belief is that there is need for a new emphasis in the 
policy of both the missionary societies and the Protestant 
churches, whose sphere of activity lies in this area. Both need 
to grasp the fundamental truth that Muslim evangelism is not 
the task of the missions alone, or of the indigenous churches 
alone, but of both in combination. If this end is to be achieved, 
there must be much closer co-operation between them. For 
the absence to-day of a spirit of co-operation the missionaries 
must bear their share of the blame, though they alone are not 
entirely responsible for it. We also believe that in the indigenous 
churches, both ancient and Protestant, there are signs of a new 
missionary interest which, if developed, will lead to an enrich- 
ment of their spiritual life as well as to the salvation of many 
Muslims. Of one fact we may be certain, and that is that without 
the indigenous churches the Muslim world can never be won 
for Jesus Christ. 


S. A. Morrison 























EVANGELISM AND VILLAGE CRAFTS 
‘ANOTHER WAY OF LOVE’ 
By FRANK RYRIE 


‘THE Indian, as we see him in his village, is a most inaccessible 
person. 

The statement may challenge contradiction. No one could 
be more approachable than he, especially to those who know his 
language and something of his life. And yet—well, you may 
discuss his affairs, and he is gratified to find that you are inter- 
ested, but inwardly he is almost patronizingly aware how 
ignorant you are of his situation as he sees it and feels it. You 
may get him to discuss his religion and its teaching; he will grasp 
at the pleasant diversion provided by a discussion of these 
things and will compliment you with partial sincerity if he finds 
that you reveal any knowledge of them. But are you getting 
anywhere? In particular, are you getting under his skin? Most 
probably nothing for him is going to be different. He remains 
inaccessible. 

An account of an effort made by the students of our village 
teachers’ training school to tackle this eternal problem in their 
own small sphere may have some interest. 

The problem really came upon us in another way. We were, 
and are, being driven to think increasingly how far our training- 
school work is getting through or likely to get through to the 
villager. The students have been studying various things that 
are intended to be useful to them in village work. They study 
agriculture, for example, and work in their own field plots. But 
the effect on the villagers around them is imperceptible. Could 
we not do more? we were driven to ask. Could not the students, 
while still in training, teach the village people the making of 
simple silo pits or properly constructed manure pits? Again, the 
students learn various village occupations. They make simple 
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garments—shorts, shirts and the like—and variously designed 
fans woven with strips of bamboo. They build the simple village 
beds, made with bamboo and jute, which are light, cheap and 
useful but not much in vogue in our part of the country. Instead 
of merely hoping that in the future they would teach these 
things to their fellow-villagers, could they not begin teaching 
them during their course of training? In a word, it was being 
impressed upon us that we needed more of the spirit and practice 
of ‘extension and research.’ 

Meantime our thoughts turned to our annual camp, where 
the students spend a fortnight or more doing evangelistic work. 
Hitherto we have followed the usual obvious and useful methods 
of such work: we have gone out individually or in groups and 
talked with individuals or with groups, we have sung hymns and 
distributed literature, we have spoken with the visitors to the 
camp, we have shown lantern pictures night by night. We have 
not found it useless but we were far from satisfied. We had to 
seek ‘another way of love.’ 

Perhaps, one wondered, we ought to be content to scatter the 
seed, hoping for the best. Perhaps it was our lack of spiritual 
power or neglect of prayer. There was no denying that. But 
prayer led us on to re-examine our methods and to ask again 
what we could do. After all, in the parable, some seed did fall 
on good ground, and the sower had been at work cultivating 
that. How could we do the same? 

The somewhat disconnected trends of thought in the above 
paragraphs reflect the mind of the writer at the time when he 
called the students together and tried to open his heart to them 
about it all, hoping that the time of the approaching camp could 
be so utilized as to enable the students to do some real practical 
service to the village people and to get down deeper in their 
evangelistic efforts. The result of our discussion was unex- 
pectedly gratifying, several suggestions coming from the students 
themselves, and our general plan of action was made out. We 
would make it our business while in camp to teach simple 
village occupations to the people and preach the Gospel while 
trying to help people in this practical way. 
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Meanwhile we had a month or more in hand before the time 
of the camp. The final class examinations fell within that time 
and about another month later half of the men would have to go 
up for the government final examination. I had accordingly little 
hope that they would be able to give time or attention to anything 
else, these Bengali students, to whom examinations seem to be 
the be-all and the end-all of life. I was wrong. Each man, they 
decided, would fix on at least one thing which he would learn 
thoroughly well so that in camp-time he might teach that to 
whom he could. As to materials for the practice making of things 
in this preliminary period, we finally agreed to pay a subsidy of 
one-fourth of the cost of materials bought by any student for 
this purpose—cloth, bamboo, jute and so forth. This cost us two 
or three rupees in all. 

During this time of preparation the effect on the students and 
on their work was of interest. The learning process speeded up 
surprisingly. The student who is going to teach something to 
some one else in the near future learns it much more rapidly than 
otherwise, and much more thoroughly too. 

We felt we could not suggest that the second-year men, who 
were going up for the government final examination, should go 
out to camp, and we had never in any year asked them to do so. 
This year we merely suggested that they might consider how they 
could do something along the same lines, say in one special 
week’s effort, working from their own compound. No, said they, 
it would be no use trying to work for the villagers unless they 
could live in the village with the people. So, while the others 
planned three weeks of work, these men made plans for one week, 
after which they would return to their examination grind. 

It was gratifying when one day about this time the padre of 
the local village church walked in and told me he hoped he could 
be permitted to join our camp. We were glad to have the Indian 
Church thus represented and glad to have his valuable help. He 
took command, as it were, of the second-year men’s one-week 
camp and helped greatly to make it a success. 

Probably it was this offer of his that suggested to us a special 
dedication service in the village church, during ordinary worship 
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on the Sunday before the camp began. The students sat in a 
group by themselves, the emphasis of the service was on evangel- 
ism and the men and their work were commended to God in 
special prayer. 

We were prepared, perhaps faithlessly, to see no results at 
all, and carefully warned the men that they should not be dis- 
couraged if nothing seemed to come of it. And so things seemed 
to be working out in the first few days. 

The second-year men, nine in all, went to a village with a 
Christian community and a church. Rightly they felt that they 
should first call on the padre, and they hoped to get some en- 

couragement. The gloomy old scoundrel forthwith wet-blanketed 
the whole thing. What could they teach the village people? And 
who was going to learn anything from them? . . . Nothing could 
have been more poisonous and unchristian. Fortunately the 
poison was enough of an irritant to produce a resolution that 
they would make the job a success, and they did. In all, in their 
one week they roped in nineteen people in the two villages in 
which they worked, and eighteen different small jobs were com- 
pleted in addition to six others begun. The things made were 
two pairs of children’s shorts, three cotton vests, eight hand- 
fans, three manure pits made and filled with water-hyacinth 
(a pest in that village) and two manure pits for cow-manure. 
So far the second-year men in their one week’s work. The 
quality of their work was seen in the remark of a big Muslim 
farmer whose house I visited at the end of that week. One of the 
students who was keen on gardening had helped him with his 
young cabbage plants. ‘Look at these,’ he said; ‘I did not know 
how to care for them and have never got good ones. Now I have 
learned from these young men and already you can see how the 
plants are coming on.’ 

The first-year men were less mature and less confident. For 
a day or two they went about and saw almost no results. Some 
of them could show almost nothing even after three weeks. 
But most of them had some success and some of them a great 
deal. 


One thing became clear. This kind of work was saving us 
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from that class of persons who talk and mean nothing. The 
students would speak about the possibility of putting spare time 
to a good use, and the talker would agree and expatiate on it. 
But when a practical beginning was suggested Mr Talkative 
stood revealed. 

And of course the ‘pupil’ had to provide his or her own 
materials. The students provided nothing, neither materials nor 
money to buy them. At first people who professed a desire to 
learn to make, say a garment, would produce an old garment 
to be ‘made down’ or an old cloth to be cut up. But the ‘pupil’ 
who was keen soon revealed himself (or quite often herself) by a 
readiness to provide a bit of new cloth, or, in the case of other 
kinds of work, a piece of good bamboo or some good jute. 

Altogether, the thirteen men of the first-year class drew in 
fifty-nine ‘pupils,’ 104 small jobs of various kinds were com- 
pleted and 10 others left incomplete (52 pairs of shorts of various 
kinds, mostly for children, 23 cotton vests, 5 shirts with half- 
sleeves, g little frocks, 2 shirts, 2 handkerchiefs, 2 hand-fans and 
2 bamboo beds were made, 6 articles were embroidered, one 
man made a manure pit). 

Thus the two groups had altogether 78 ‘pupils’ and 122 pieces 
of work were done under their supervision. No doubt some of 
these 78 people learned very little, and some of the twenty-two 
students taught very little. Moreover a certain amount of the 
work was shockingly bad and a great deal of it would have to be 
classed as second or third-rate. But a considerable amount of 
real work was done and much more than we had hoped for. The 
best work came of course from persons who had already done 
other kinds of work and welcomed an opportunity to add to their 
knowledge and skill. Thus the two or three men who learned 
to make beds were accustomed to bamboo and jute work and 
were quickly able to do the work fairly well. In several cases the 
opportunity was seized by some unemployed young man to 
learn to make his own clothes or perhaps to begin to earn a 
little by making for others. Sometimes it was some pupil of a 
local high school who would spend his mornings or evenings 
on this new hobby that the students could teach him. Perhaps 
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the most striking thing was the number of women who learned 
something of sewing or cutting out. Some of them already knew 
a little, especially some of the women of the small Christian 
groups that existed in all the villages concerned. But others had 
never handled a needle or a pair of scissors. The stitching of 
certain of these last and some of the garments made were things 
to be marvelled at; but they were real efforts. There were two 
Christian homes—one of them Roman Catholic—in different 
villages, where small groups of Christian and Muslim women 
came together and where a good deal of sewing was done under 
the guidance of one of the students. Most of us would have 
thought such a thing quite impossible, and it certainly would 
have been impossible except in Christian homes. 

The limitations and defects of such work are obvious. It 
was but temporary and it was not highly skilled. But that we were 
getting nearer to the people and really helping them as we had 
not been able to do before was obvious to us all. 

The more directly spiritual side of the work and its results, 
which we shall now go on to consider, were more difficult to 
estimate. That they were real was clear when on the Sunday 
after the students had returned four of them spoke briefly in the 
village church and ‘rehearsed all that God had done with them.’ 

Besides all the manual work of course a good deal of directly 
evangelistic work was done: talks with individuals, sale of 
literature, the nightly lantern show and so on. But the manual 
work had its bearing on the evangelistic work generally and an 
intimate connexion with the spiritual side of the work, in several 
ways. 

First, it gave the students something of the right kind of 
confidence in their approach to people. It is not easy for a man 
to tackle absolute strangers about the deepest things; and if it 
becomes easy it has generally become worse than useless. But 
this kind of work made it easier, and made it easier in the right 
way. For this approach—‘Can I help you to learn something to 
your advantage?’—is not only one of many but a very Christian 
approach and sets the right attitude, that of service, from the 


beginning. 
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Secondly, it obviously gave the men a special contact with 
individuals. The student would arrange a time of the day when 
he would call on each of his clients, see what he had done since 
the previous day, correct the work, or teach him something new. 
He would often sit for quite long spells with him and they got to 
know one another fairly well. On the last day of the camp I had 
great difficulty in assembling the men. All were off in the village 
bidding farewell to their various clients. 

In the third place, not only those who became ‘pupils’ but 
others also were drawn in, so that some of the students got real 
touch with groups of a few houses. In more than one case this 
led to a special request for lantern pictures of the Life of Christ 
to be shown to such a group. In another case of some rather 
neglected Christians it led to a request for a special prayer- 
meeting, a gathering of quite unusual interest and cordiality, in 
which the student through whom it had been brought about was 
obviously taking the right kind of humble leadership. 

But, in the last place, in an Indian village nothing is done 
in a corner, and these young men and their doings were of course 
the subject of the village gossip. So much so that a new approach 
was made not only to those immediately or nearly concerned but 
to the villagers as a whole. When at the end of the camp the 
students recorded their experiences in church, they all told 
how they had been repeatedly asked: Why are you doing this? 
Who pays you to do it? and so on. The villagers sought for the 
motive of it all, the gain that the students must be making out 
of it. And they were repeatedly enabled and obliged to explain 
that this, the attempt to do things for others without hope of 
reward, is the Christian way, and they were led on to speak of 
Christ and His example and command. In a word, the interest 
of the villagers was won as we have not known it won before. 

There is of course an obvious danger in this, as in any method 
of work which seeks to help people in their immediate needs, 
namely, that it will stop at that, not going on to ‘do the work 
of an evangelist.’ That danger became a real one with us. When 
the time of the camp was more than half through we became 
acutely aware of it. Students were teaching various things to the 
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people, but some of us felt that the directly evangelistic work 
was not getting quite the emphasis which it should. We talked 
frankly and prayed about it, and several of us concluded that the 
right thing to do at this stage was to go out next morning into the 
same villages, more definitely seeking to be led to help people 
whom we might meet, by speaking effectively to them about 
Christ. The other work went on regularly, but from this time a 
new emphasis was put upon this direct work and the results were 
real without being spectacular. When we compared notes, many 
were able to record conversations that had gone deep, welcomes 
received in unexpected places or in villages previously hostile, 
or other answers to prayers that had been offered up out of real 
spiritual struggling. There was a spiritual buoyancy to be felt 
amongst the men such as we had not generally known in previous 
camps. 

This might be taken to mean that we could have done the 
best work by dropping all this other and doing only the directly 
evangelistic work. It is not so, as we had found by previous 
experience. It is true that the work of directly seeking to bring 
people to a practical knowledge of Christ is a task that we dare not 
and cannot neglect. To neglect it is to be disloyal to Christ and 
to sell our own souls. But in trying to reach the inaccessible 
villager mere words are rarely if ever enough. Love must find 
out the way, must find its own language, incarnate itself in deeds, 
reveal its own existence and reality, and then the word in season 
will lighten up the Truth, so that Christ and the wonder of Him 
can begin to be imagined. I am clearly convinced that in this 
particular bit of work the service to the village people in teaching 
these spare-time occupations gave a necessary background and 
enrichment to the more directly spiritual service without which 
the latter would certainly have been much less fruitful. 

FRANK RYRIE 
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THE MINISTRY OF 
CHINESE RELIGIONS 


By LEWIS HODOUS, D.D. 


(CHINA is a land of villages. About eighty per cent of the 
people live in rural communities. The religion of these 
village dwellers is connected with agriculture and family life, 
and is expressed in group ceremonies gathering about the 
critical periods of the peasant’s life—seed-time and harvest, 
the new year, floods, droughts and epidemics. The family cult 
is intimately connected with this religion of the soil. The ances- 
tors lie buried in the family fields and are worshipped at the 
critical times of the seasonal life, the special foci of the family 
religion being birthdays, marriages, deaths and memorial days. 
In addition to these religious expressions of the group stands 
the temple. It represents the institutionalized numinous power; 
it embodies and makes concrete the divine power. It is not used 
for regular worship but may be used by individuals as needed. 

While these religious activities spring from the needs of the 
people living on the land, they are stimulated and perpetuated 
in various ways. For example, the temple fairs go back to 
primitive times. The form has changed but the underlying 
motives are the same. These fairs, held in large temples, give 
opportunities for individual worship—for burning incense, 
making and fulfilling vows and asking help of the gods. But 
they are also opportunities for play, for breaking up the 
monotony of life and for the interchange of goods. 

The theatre arose out of religion and has promoted religious 
ceremonies. Every large temple has a stage upon which plays 
are performed in honour of the gods and for the enjoyment of 
the people. Many plays are given by families in their homes, 
upon the streets or in the open spaces in the village. Many of 


the plays dramatize episodes in the life of the gods and of the 
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community. China has also numerous peripatetic story-tellers, 
who while away a summer’s evening relating the filial piety 
of Mencius, or dramatic episodes from the life of the goddess 
of mercy. 

In almost every village, or in a group of villages, there is 
an old woman who has the reputation of communicating with 
the spirits. She finds lost articles, gives advice in family affairs 
and foretells future events. In many villages there is a youth, 
often somewhat abnormal, who goes into trances, is possessed by 
the god and brings communications from the world of spirits. 
There is also the geomancer who locates lucky places for the 
family graves and selects lucky days for burials and other events. 
In some parts of China the widowed women gather together and 
by certain ceremonies receive messages from their dead husbands. 
In many parts are people suffering from nervous troubles who 
are regarded as being possessed by demons. All these produce 
and perpetuate the atmosphere in which the peasant religion 
thrives. 

In the villages there are many religious groups. Among 
them is one which is formed by women who abstain from 
animal food. They meet together for worship and collect funds 
for the purpose of sending one of their number on a pilgrimage 
to a famous shrine. These groups keep alive the religious life 
of the villages. 

The daily life of the people is linked with their religious 
life. Every festival is noted for its characteristic dainty. The 
new year’s cake, the large moon cakes of the harvest festival, 
as well as the lantern for the lantern festival, are known all 
over China. Work in the fields and in the home all has some 
religious connexion. The two sides of life ‘so interpenetrate one 
another that they move along together. 

Ancestor-worship is intertwined with the whole life of the 
people. The ancestors are buried on the paternal soil, their 
tablets are in the home, their worship takes place at the various 
festivals and important events are announced to them. There 
are endowments for the ancestral temple and also for the support 
of the scholar who will represent and honour the family in 
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official life. The career and security of each member of the 
family are connected with the ancestors. 

The religion of the village is self-perpetuating and produces 
its own leaders. The village elder or the gentry usually take 
charge of all religious occasions, or at least stand in the back- 
ground. In recent years the educated class has stood aloof and 
has often been hostile to the village superstitions, but the age- 
long religious ceremonies have been continued, though with 
a somewhat reduced enthusiasm. In the home the women 
prepare offerings for the ancestors, the head of the family leads 
the worship while the members of the family stand in silence. 

Village religion is the oldest and at the same time the most 
widespread. It attains its maximum intensity in times of danger 
and crisis. It relieves the tension of the peasant, unites the 
family, imparts a sense of power and stimulates hope in hours 
of dark despair. It is a religion of the people who love the soil 
and feel themselves a part of it; ancestor-worship gives a sense 
of the continuity of life, and with that comes significance to the 
individual. Ancestor-worship not merely gives the individual 
security in the economic sphere, but assures him a safe place 
in the wider universe through his connexion with the family 
soul. The temple, even though unvisited, stands for potential 
power which is available to anyone in need. 

Village religious life has been interpenetrated by Taoist, 
Confucian and Buddhist ideas and practices. Taoism has 
supplied the mystery and mythology, Confucianism the ethical 
content and Buddhism has introduced a mellowing, sweetening 
influence. 

The Chinese have a saying that the three religions (Taoism, 
Confucianism and Buddhism) are one. Taoism has interpene- 
trated Confucianism, and Buddhism has influenced both. The 
three are employed by the people according to their fitness 
for the occasion. Although they are practised uncritically, each 
religion has its individuality, and what follows deals with some 
of the functions each still performs. 

Taoist monasteries and temples are shelters for troubled 
and discouraged men. Their expansion is limited by their 
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resources. In them the monks cultivate the religious life by 
breathing exercises and by sitting in meditation. In some, 
groups study the Taoist classics. There are also lectures and 
the publication of books and tracts. Occasionally a mysterious 
book is dropped from heaven. This is widely distributed and 
often produces a great impression in certain communities. The 
magic pen conveys messages from departed leaders. In 
Manchuria, where there is a great deal of demon possession, 
Taoists have developed a technique for exorcizing demons. 
Besides Taoist monks in temples there are Taoist priests with 
families. They recite prayers and incantations at funeral services, 
exorcize demons and practise native medicine. The leaders 
are trained by some famous Taoist doctor, or succeed their 
fathers in the profession. 

Taoism has rendered a service in the past by standing for 
the village state in opposition to the walled city and for freedom 
from regulations as opposed to the Confucian way of life. It 
never favoured war. It emphasized the necessity of a change of 
mind before one becomes a member of a religious community. 
It cultivated the religious life by the practice of mysticism. 
Taoism (as a religion, not as a philosophy) is declining, though 
it will continue for years in the practice of quack doctors and 
exorcists and may survive in the myths and bedtime stories 
which delight children. 

For over two thousand years Confucianism has furnished 
the patterns for the family, social life and the State. It has also 
trained and inspired the leaders of China. In the past the home, 
the school, social and political life were the training and pro- 
motional centres of Confucianism. The ideal of the complete 
man (and a government office in which he'could make the ideal 
real) was held up before youth. The official and the scholar were 
the teachers of China. They were also the priests; there was no 
recognized priestly class in China. The Emperor was the high 
priest and the local official was his representative in his priestly 
capacity. The scholar class was not definitely organized but was 
held together by the bonds of class interest, common ideals, 
common training, loyalty to the Emperor and to the ideals of 
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Confucius. It was the ruling class in China for over three 


thousand years. It was not governed by laws but by a code 
which was more strict than law. 


Towards the end of the last dynasty, as the decay of Con- 
fucianism became evident, various scholars tried without success 
to inject new life into the system. The present government was 
interested in the Three Principles of Sun Yat-sen. In 1928 the 
ministry of education ordered the cessation of the annual 
offering to Confucius; it seemed as if Confucianism would fade 
out of the life of the Chinese. In the last few years, however, 
there have been signs of awakening interest in Confucianism. 
Political and moral disintegration, pressure of hostile neighbours 
and the impact of other systems of thought have compelled 
the Chinese to re-examine the roots of their culture. Whether 
the movement is strong enough to be called a revival of Con- 
fucianism only the future can reveal, but there is no doubt 
that a major shift is taking place in the Chinese thinking. In 
all parts of China, in Manchuria and in Malaya the Chinese 
are taking up the ideas found in the Confucian system. The 
movement is not so much ‘back to Confucius’ as ‘back to the 
fundamentals of Chinese culture.’ The classics are being restored 
to the curricula in the schools (the small village schools had 
not yet abandoned them). Wealthy families hire special teachers 
for their children, in order to start their education with the 
moral training connected with the classics. Not only are the 
classics being restored, but some of the customs formerly in 
vogue, such as the exaltation of chastity, are being introduced 
into Kwangtung which heretofore has been most opposed to 
the ancient customs. 

The New Life movement stresses Confucian virtues. It has 
been well received by the press and its practices are spreading 
in practically all parts of China. It makes central the four 
virtues of politeness, righteousness, honesty and sense of shame. 
(Another rendering is courtesy, duty, honesty and self-respect.) 
With these virtues go modern emphases on sanitation, orderli- 
ness, simplicity and thrift. The movement may not ally itself 
with Confucianism, but it is going in the same direction. 
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In 1934 the birthday of Confucius was celebrated all over 
China. Confucian temples were repaired, old musical instru- 
ments were restrung and a new setvice was drawn up. At 
Ch’ii-fu the highest officials took part in the service. At city 
services not merely the officials but also students and the people 
attended. The movement is promoted by tracts, editorials, 
lectures and articles in the daily press. One method is quite 
Chinese: in city parks are pillars with sentences from the 
classics engraved upon them or moulded in the concrete. 

In the past, Confucianism furnished the »pattern for the 
family, the social life and the State. It gave stability, order and 
unity. It discouraged the magic of the popular religions, 
Buddhism and Taoism. Through its sacrifices it made vivid the 
necessity for the individual to sacrifice his interests for the 
group. It prevented the development of a priesthood. Above 
all, it laid a deep foundation for ethics and law. China was well 
governed when Confucianism was strong. The present rising 
interest in Confucianism and its alliance with nationalism and 
modern science are significant. 

Buddhism came to China in the first century of our era. 
In the third, fourth and fifth centuries it allied itself with the 
agrarian movements and became firmly established. Then, by 
its profound philosophy, great art and syncretist liberality it 
became acclimatized to Chinese mentality. Scholars translated 
the Buddhist scriptures and gave them a large place in the 
literary heritage of China. For almost a thousand years it 
dominated Chinese thought. Then Confucianism was re- 
organized. Certain Buddhist and Taoist ideas were incorporated, 
and the new system, known as neo-Confucianism, became the 
pattern for ethical, social and political lifé. Buddhism retired 
into the monasteries and there a few troubled souls cultivated 
the religious life. By its services for the dead, by holding out 
hopes for a future life and by promising aid against the army 
of demons it was able to keep the interest of a few devoted souls. 
Its day of leadership and power were in the past. Occasionally 
it produced a great man, but he spent his efforts in bemoaning 
the sad state of the Buddhist community. To-day institutional 
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Buddhism is still in process of decay. Many of the temples 
have been occupied by soldiers. The monks are crowded into 
a corner of the monastery where they carry on a precarious 
existence. Many of them succumb to the temptations of the 
common soldier; some have been driven from the monasteries 
by the soldiers and have set up religious establishments in 
temporary quarters where they practise their cult with reduced 
equipment. The government is trying to appropriate the 
monasteries, and the fields which belong to them, for schools. 

While institutional Buddhism, with the exception of certain 
favoured monasteries, is declining in power, there are signs of 
a new and widespread Buddhist awakening among laymen. 
In fact, even some of the monks are feeling the pulse of new 
life and are trying to adjust themselves to it. Some years ago 
the Buddhist leaders organized the China Buddhist Society 
for the purpose of protecting their property. This society has 
its headquarters in Shanghai and represents the Buddhists of 
all China. Thus for the first time in many centuries Buddhism 
is organized on a national scale. In the provinces there are pro- 
vincial and district Buddhist societies connected with the 
national society. While the protection of property still occupies 
much of the attention of these societies they are formulating 
larger plans to make Buddhism effective as a religion. 

One of the striking features of this lay movement is the rise 
and influence of leaders. Buddhism is regarded as a system 
which eliminates the individual; yet at present its influence is 
due to certain outstanding individuals, one of whom is the 
Panchen Lama of Tibet who has spent a few years in China. 
He visited Canton, Hangchow and Hongkong and performed 
the Buddhist baptismal rite upon thousands of Chinese; even 
wealthy people crawled upon their hands and knees to receive 
baptism. A leader of a higher type is In-Kuan, who represents 
a pietistic Buddhism which promises a future life in the Pureland 
attained by faith in Amitabha. He has thousands of followers, 
mary of them being young people. He keeps in touch with 
them through the papers, by means of tracts and by letters 
and personal conferences. He is known in many parts of China 
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and exerts an immense influence upon young and old. T’ai Hsii 
represents the liberal wing of Buddhism. He is familiar with 
modern philosophy and is trying to adjust Buddhism to the 
modern world. Recently he made a tour round the world. He 
travels widely in China and holds revival meetings attended 
by thousands. According to recent reports he has over 30,000 
followers, among whom are sixteen physicians, some western- 
trained, who are opening dispensaries for the indigent sick. 

The last few years have witnessed the rise and growth of 
many laymen’s and laywomen’s associations in all parts of 
China and the Straits Settlements. Their main purpose is the 
cultivation of the religious life by worship and meditation. 
They also provide lectures, publish magazines and tracts and 
organize retreats. In recent years vegetarian restaurants have 
been established in the large cities and serve an increasing 
number of people who are following the way of Buddha. 

During recent years Buddhism has spread its influence 
through large literary undertakings also. In 1913 the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published. This was followed by a dictionary 
containing over 30,000 terms. At present one of these societies 
is publishing a new edition of the Tripitaka, based upon the 
manuscripts of the Sung dynasty found at Hsianfu. Buddhists 
have a number of large publishing houses and numerous book 
stores. One publishing house in Shanghai has sold about two 
million books and tracts in the last few years and has distributed 
free over two million tracts. Several monthly magazines are 
published, the largest of which has a circulation of about 15,000. 
Buddhists are also operating a broadcasting station which 
sends out Buddhist messages. Early in the morning daily 
prayers are sent out to the devotees. 

The Pan-Asiatic Buddhist Association held its meeting in 
Tokyo in 1934. The Chinese were not officially represented, 
but there is no doubt that the association will make the influence 
of Buddhism felt in China as well as in other parts of Asia. 

The young generation is a problem to Buddhism as it is 
to other religions. There are signs that the Buddhist leaders 
are aware of the problem and the opportunity. T’ai Hsii is 
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attracting a large number of young people. Schools are being 
planned in which Buddhist doctrines will be taught. Several of 
the universities have professors of Buddhism. In China as in 
Japan the Buddhist Young Men’s Association is slowly emerging. 

One of the signs of the Buddhist awakening is an interest 
in social work. Buddhists have established a number of hospitals, 
dispensaries, orphanages and other institutions for the relief 
of human ills. They have collected funds for people afflicted 
by many calamities and ave organized the China Society 
for the Protection of Animals. In some cases they have turned 
their contributions over to be administered by Christian groups. 
Most of their work is of an eleemosynary rather than a recon- 
structive type, but they are planning to take up rural recon- 
struction. 

Liberal Buddhists are conscious of the need of a well-trained 
leadership. In different parts of China there are research centres 
organized about an outstanding personality. Some of the most 
noted are at Tsingtao, Nanking and on the borders of Tibet 
for the study of Tibetan Buddhism. The first purpose of this 
centre was the preparation of missionaries for Tibet, but the 
missionary side has not flourished. T’ai Hsii is making plans 
to train 20,000 leaders for various types of work in spreading 
Buddhism in China. 

Buddhism has had a long history in China. It has made 
a great contribution to Chinese thought, literature and art, as 
well as to the common life. It has softened the crass and crude 
animism. It has cultivated that inwardness and gentleness and 
other-worldliness which are characteristic of certain groups in 
Asia. Many of the religious terms now employed in Christian 
books were created by and are redolent of Buddhist devotional 
life. 

Islam is the fourth religion of China. Its votaries are esti- 
mated from eight to twenty million and are located in the north- 
west, though they have colonies in the large cities. Heretofore 
the Muslims have carried on little propaganda to win outsiders, 
but depended upon the thorough indoctrinizing of their youth. 
In times of famine they obtained possession of children whom 
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they brought up in the faith. Marriage outside the faith is 
forbidden unless the outside party becomes a Muslim. Muslims 
monopolize certain occupations such as horse-transport, cattle- 
raising, butchering, inn-keeping and the tea trade in the north- 
west, which enables them to hold to their religion as groups. 
Islam has of late become more aggressive. The leaders publish 
several newspapers and magazines which give religious along 
with other news. Parts of the Koran have been translated into 
Chinese and distributed. The Ahmadiya sect of Lahore has 
been active in spreading literature about its teachings. Modern 
Muslims are interested in passing on their religion to the next 
generation. Almost every mosque has a school in which the main 
doctrines of Islam are taught. Islam is intimately associated 
with the life of the people so that the religious ways are pro- 
pagated automatically. A central organization at Peiping cor- 
responds to the national committee of the Y.M.C.A. The 
“Young Moslem movement enlists youth, and a general forward 
movement promotes the interests of the religion. The number 
of pilgrims to Mecca is not large (eighty-five in 1931), still, 
their influence is considerable. 

Muslim leaders are trained in normal schools located in 
different parts of China. The strongest of these is the Cheng Ta, 
established in Tsinan in 1925 and moved to Peiping in 1928. The 
first class graduated in 1932: five were sent for further study to 
al-Azhar University in Cairo. The Yiinnan Moslem Improve- 
ment Society also sent four students to Cairo recently, and two 
Egyptian professors were sent to China to teach at Cheng Ta. 

Islam has stood for the unity of God in the midst of the 
confusion of polytheism. A firm faith in one God has held the 
group together. It forms a great fraternity separated from the 
mass of the people by regular observance of prayer and of 
worship at the mosque, by abstaining from pork, alcohol and 
opium, and by taking no part in ancestor-worship. Islam 
ministers to the whole of life. It not only promises salvation 
hereafter but gives security and protection in the highly com- 
petitive world of China. 

Besides the three main religions, sects have played an 
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important réle in the social, religious and political life of China. 
At present the country is honeycombed by them. In one region 
it is said that every third man belongs to some religious sect. 
A recent investigator found two hundred names of sects, most 
of them active in some part of China. These sects have a 
religious basis, though their aims vary from the cultivation of 
the religious life to the overthrow of the government. They 
arise out of a need which is not met by existing social and 
religious institutions. They are established by individuals who 
have felt this need more deeply than their fellows and have 
found means of satisfying it by organizing a group of like- 
minded people. In due time they develop a secret code, a ritual, 
scriptures and methods of spreading the message. The sects 
propagate themselves in many ways. Some publish a magazine, 
others tracts, describing their purposes and inviting co-opera- 
tion. Some hold open meetings. The most effective way of 
increasing membership is that of personal wozk; every member 
becomes a promoter and he who wins most members is honoured 
and rewarded. 

In practical life the sects have many things to their credit: 
they open dispensaries, collect money for flood sufferers and 
others in distress. While the trek was in progress from Shantung 
to Manchuria and 30,000 people were passing through Mukden 
every week, one of these sects (now proscribed by the govern- 
ment) furnished a night’s lodging and two meals to the weary 
emigrants. The sects have considerable influence on politics; 
in many a place no important move is taken without the consent 
of the sect leaders. In the past the sects have overthrown the 
government. More recently one of the strongest, now sup- 
pressed, compelled the government to follow its policy. 

In their group life the sects resemble the churches, though 
they have greater similarities to the fraternal orders. A period 
of preparation is followed by initiation. In some sects an experi- 
ence corresponding to conversion is a pre-requisite for member- 
ship. The novice is given careful instruction in the doctrines 
and rules of the sect. Some have elaborate catechisms. They 
often teach the technique of meditation and practise mental 
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as well as physical healing. The leader exercises the function 
of a priest. In case of trouble and sickness the members are 
visited and assisted. 

Outside the clan, the family, the guild, the student associa- 
tions and literary societies there is little opportunity in China 
for fellowship. The sects provide it on the most intimate terms. 
They also give power to the individual; in China an individual 
is not only helpless, it is almost impossible for him to exist; 
an organization which is nation-wide gives a man a sense of 
power abroad and at home. Furthermore, the sect gives the 
individual security. The weakening of the clan and the family 
has resulted in a loss of security for the individual; crafty lawyers, 
ruthless racketeers prey upon the lonely individual, but a man 
connected with a strong secret organization is protected against 
blackmail, oppression by officials and robbery. In his travels 
he is safe from interference. In fact, extensive travel is im- 
possible unless one is a member of a secret organization. 

The sects attempt another important function for the 
individual. The impact of the West upon the East has disturbed 
the mental and spiritual equilibrium; men are confused and 
distressed. For ages the Chinese lived in a homogeneous culture 
which they regarded as being in harmony with the fundamentals 
of the universe. This culture is now being destroyed under their 
eyes. The sects try to salvage as much as possible, but they 
are attempting the more important task of bringing the East 
and West into harmony on the religious plane. They are all 
religious in the sense that they try to bring order out of chaos 
by the introduction of the superhuman powers of their tradi- 
tional religions. The Christian missionary should study these 
sects, for in the past some of the most devoted Christians came 
from them, and to-day they are growing more rapidly than any 
other religious movement. 


To sum up: contrary to the views of some observers, the 
Chinese are a religious people. The religions are employing 
various methods of propagating themselves and passing on their 
heritage to the future. The printed word, lectures and the radio 
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are widely used, but the power behind them is the influence 
of great personalities. They are trying to win youth, but with 
indifferent success. They have various organizations for youth, 
and most of these groups have schools in which their doctrines 
are taught. Their social service is ameliorative rather than 
reconstructive. The training of leaders differs in the different 
groups; the leaders are usually produced within the movement. 
Buddhists and Muslims have training schools and research 
institutions. 

The non-Christian religions are on the whole in a stronger 
position than they were thirty years ago. They are adjusting 
themselves to the modern world. When Christianity came to 
China and Japan it was faced with a decaying Buddhism and 
a Confucianism in process of disintegration. To-day these 
systems are allying themselves with a growing nationalism 
which holds on to certain customs not because they are good, 
but because they are native. The real struggle between Christi- 
anity and the non-Christian religions is not in the past but is 
still in the future. 

Lewis Hopovus 








EDUCATION FOR LAY SERVICE IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


By CHESTER S. MIAO, Px.D. 


‘THis is not a new movement in China. Fifty years ago 

the Rev. John L. Nevius of the American Presbyterian 
Mission (North) not only advocated but actually tried ‘new 
principles and methods of mission work’ in central Shantung.! 
The following are some of Nevius’ outstanding principles: 


1. Missionary personal evangelism through wide itineration. 

2. Self-propagation: every believer a teacher of some one and a learner 
from some one else better fitted; every individual and group seeking by the 
‘layering method’ to extend the work. 

3. Self-government: every group under its chosen unpaid leaders; circuits 
under their own paid helpers who will later yield to pastors; circuit meetings 
training the people for later district, provincial and national leadership. 

4. Self-support: with all chapels provided by the believers; each group, as 
soon as founded, beginning to pay towards the helpers’ salary; even schools to 
receive but partial subsidy and that only when being provided; no pastors of 
simple churches provided by foreign friends. 

5. Systematic Bible study for every believer under his group leader and 
circuit helper; and every leader and helper in the Bible classes.* 


But there is a vast difference in the situation between 
Nevius’ days and 1936. In those days it was one man’s scheme. 
Nevius was the chief promoter and sponsor of the ‘new methods 
of mission work.’ Relatively few of his missionary colleagues 
were in hearty sympathy with him. Soon after he retired from 
the field in 1886 his successors went back to the old plan entirely, 
deserting the new. However, to-day we find a spontaneous 
appreciation of lay training all over China, among Chinese 
church leaders as well as among missionaries. It is proved by 


1 John L. Nevius, Methods of Mission Work. New York: Foreign Mission Library. 


1895. 


*C. A. Clark, The Korean Church and the Nevius Methods, pp. 33-4. New York: 


Revell. 1930. 
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the growing number of lay training institutes throughout the 
country,! and has now been crystallized into a national program 
for the education of lay workers by the Kuling conference held 
from July 18th to 27th, 1935.2 The National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education in China has been asked to make 
this work a major task for the coming period of years and 
secure at least one secretary to give full time to it. 

What has made the Christian movement in China to-day so 
keenly interested in education for lay service? No doubt many 
good reasons could be given, but we believe the following are 
the two principal ones: 

First, it is due to a general spiritual awakening. Both the 
Chinese and missionary leaders have increasingly felt that a 
Christianity which is not out-going is a contradiction in terms. 
The glorious Gospel of Grace was never intended to end in 
smug self-satisfaction and selfish enjoyment of personal salva- 
tion. That there are so many self-seeking, non-productive church 
members who look on the Church as a place where one can get 
something for nothing shows urgent need of a better educational 
program in the Church, including instruction on the duty and 
privilege of taking an active share in church work. It is essential 
to the vitality and growth of every Christian, as well as to his 
church, that his religious life should find full expression. 

The second and in some places the most immediate reason 
is economic. The rapid decrease in mission subsidies to church 
work, the necessity that the rural church in particular should 
be deeply rooted in the villages if it is to fulfil its mission, 
together with the impossibility of each village maintaining its 
own full-time pastor, have led many people to look to a system 
of village churches under voluntary leadership, grouped together 
into a large parish supervised by a paid pastor, as the ultimate 
solution of the rural church problem. This plan necessarily 
demands far more adequate education for voluntary church 
workers than now exists in most places. This problem is not 


1 See Education for Service in the Christian Church in China, pp. 76-96 Shanghai: 
N.C.C.R.E. 1935. 


® Ibid. pp. 106-9. 
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limited to rural churches only, for many small urban churches 
are facing exactly the same difficulties and therefore need 
similar emphasis on training voluntary workers. 

Now a word about this national program just launched by 
the National Committee for Christian Religious Education in 
China: What is it? What are the plans now being carried out by 
this committee? 

The national program aims at giving special training to 
those Christians who have already had some religious education 
and who have an earnest desire to follow Christ and to dedicate 
their talents in Christian service, a training that will enable 
them to perform their service more effectively and more in 
harmony with the spirit of the Gospel. The whole program is 
arranged in three series of courses. The first series, which is to 
be very elementary and largely with rural churches in mind, 
assumes reading ability equal to that necessary for reading the 
New Testament in the vernacular; the second series assumes 
requirements about equivalent to entrance into the junior 
middle school; the third series assumes education equivalent 
to senior middle-school graduation. The above educational 
standards are suggested chiefly for convenience of classification 
and therefore need not be followed too mechanically. It is usually 
advisable even for better educated groups to begin with the 
first series. On the other hand, workers with less general educa- 
tion who have done good work in the first series should be 
encouraged to go on to the more advanced courses. 

Each series is divided into five groups of study courses. 
Group I, entitled ‘General Courses,’ is divided into five sections 
as follows: religion in personal and social life; the Bible; the 
Church; psychology and method of church workers; the Church 
and social service. Group 11 is made up of children’s division 
courses. Group III is intended for workers with young people. 
Group Iv is for workers with adults. Group v is intended for 
those engaged in leadership education work. Group I is required 
of all pupils, but the rest are to be elected by pupils according 
to their special interests. 

The first series of courses is planned on the basis of requiring 
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that at least half the work must be in class or in other group 
work. The second series assumes twice as much time as the first 
series—that is, at least twelve hours of actual work, with as 
much more in study or in reading prescribed materials. The 
requirements of the third series will probably be the same as 
those for the second. 

In launching the above program the National Committee 
for Christian Religious Education is not supposed to do the 
work alone. The plan is first to endeavour to encourage church 
bodies or denominations to start carefully planned lay training 
programs similar to that outlined above but adapted with perfect 
freedom to their respective situations and needs. Secondly, it 
will try to assist in setting up regional interdenominational 
committees which would assume two main responsibilities: 
namely, helping to select and introduce to the churches and 
training institutes suitable leaders and teachers for the lay 
training program, and helping to promote training institutes 
and experiments in lay training and to raise the standards of 
such work. Lastly, it will form a national committee on lay train- 
ing for co-ordination of studies, experiments and plans in this 
field and for carrying on, on behalf of denominational committees, 
regional committees and theological schools, the lay training 
work in line with the principles agreed upon in the Kuling 
conference. 

So far the policy of the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education is at this initial stage to give special effort 
to the first series of courses, as this type of training is in most 
urgent need.? At the same time an attempt is also being made 
to make the training programs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches (both North and South) a nucleus for the second series. 
The development of the third series is left for the future. 

The national committee on lay training was called for a 
special meeting in the first part of May, at which detailed plans 
for regional conferences were made.? We have come to feel 


1 See N.C.C.R.E. Lay Training Bulletin No. 2: Tentative Curriculum for Voluntary 
Church Workers. 


* No report of this meeting was received at the time of going to press.—Ebs. 
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more and more sharply that in pushing forward such a national 
program as ours we have to go to each region and try to think 
through with the local people all the problems and difficulties 
in their terms rather than in ours. In other words, we mr ¢ 
keep our national program sufficiently flexible so as to secure 
the maximum co-operation that any particular church or region 
is able to give. This means that churches and regional committees 
will feel free to experiment in co-operation, co-operating in 
some things and not in others, frankly facing any difficulties 
which may arise, and in general using co-operation as a means 
to greater efficiency in the lay training work, rather than as an 
end in itself. 

Indeed, our problems are numerous. We can mention at 
least a few major ones here. They are: the whole question of 
granting certificates, the problem of procuring satisfactory text- 
books and leaders’ guide-books, of getting regional committees 
to function effectively, of getting sufficient qualified deans and 
teachers for the training institutes, of securing the sympathetic 
and intelligent co-operation of local churches in giving proper 
supervision to pupils returned from training institutes. All 
these seem too difficult and complicated for us in our human 
weakness and inexperience, but we believe under the guidance 
of God’s Holy Spirit progress will be made gradually and our 
churches will be greatly blessed through this co-operative 
adventure. 


CHESTER S. M1ao 
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THE PROPHET MOVEMENT IN CONGO 


By KARL ALDEN 


HE so-called Ngunza movement has appeared time and again 

among the Protestant missions of the Lower Congo. That 

in 1921 was strong and caused some perturbance in both mis- 

sionary and government circles. Its leader, Simon Kimbangu, a 

Native from the Gombe district, was deported to Upper Congo 
and is now working as cook for prisoners in Elisabethville. 

Since that time the movement has been heard of here and 
there without much attention being paid to it. But recently it 
seemed as if it had experienced a renaissance. We at Kingoyi have 
directed much attention to the matter, regarding it as one of 
great importance. 

On August 31st, 1934, after we had had meetings for our 
Native church workers and members, our four ‘shepherds’ 
(travelling teachers) came to us at twilight and asked for an hour 
of conversation. Without comment or hesitation they told me of 
a strong prophet movement which must be dealt with over our 
whole district. (Kingoyi station has 170 schools and more than 
5000 church members with 130 Native teachers in bush schools.) 
Immediately I asked where were the centres of the movement 
and who were the leaders. Their answers were evasive for two 
reasons: first, perhaps they did not dare to reveal who the 
prophets were, as the possibility of reprisals is always to be taken 
into account; secondly, perhaps it was, as they told me, difficult 
to get first-hand information, since the partakers in the move- 
ment generally do not leave the village to go to the meetings, 
which are held in the forest, uniil long after the other people 
have gone to rest in their huts. 

Often we have asked ourselves as well as the Natives: ‘What 
is to be found in this prophet movement which could promote 
the work of our Lord? What is its cult, its teaching, its moral 


value?’ We have also asked what the Natives do in these meetings 
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held in the forest, which generally last the whole night. Every 
church member, young or old, whom we have asked about this 
matter has given the same answer: ‘In these night meetings in 
the forest we read our Bibles, we sing our hymns and we fall on 
our knees in prayer, that our Heavenly Father may give the 
greater blessing for which our hearts are longing.’ When pressed 
further concerning these meetings, for example, whether those 
present are seized with shaking, ‘Oh yes, we are,’ they say. ‘When 
the Spirit of the Lord gets hold of us we shake; and the Spirit of 
our Lord tries some of us in the fire during these meetings.’ 

I asked to be allowed to follow them to such a meeting, but 
they did not wish me to. Later, however, one of the leaders told 
me his experience, as follows. The first of these meetings he 
attended was to him a wonderful experience. While on the road 
going to it he saw a vision in the sky: a big glare under heaven 
in the form of a half-moon but very large, with strong, powerful 
light. When he arrived at the place in the forest where the 
meeting was to be held, the Spirit seized and cast him into the 
middle of the fire, and there he jumped up and down three times 
and so left the pyre. This same experience happened a second 
time. The third time the Spirit brought him up to the fire and 
laid him down on the one side in the middle of the flames. On 
leaving the fire he could not find any trace of damage either on 
his clothes or on his body, as he himself told me. He spoke also 
about four visions he had had, but lack of space forbids me to 
take them up here. During our conversation he suddenly began 
to speak in tongues. Afterwards I asked him what message he 
had received from the Lord. He answered that he had not received 
any explanation of it. 

Often we missionaries have said: ‘What would we not do or 
pay to be able to attend one of these night meetings!’ And at last 
we gained first-hand information, by witnessing what went on 
in one of these strange forest meetings. 

One night we started at 9.30. The weather was ideal; the 
moon rose at 10.0, a perfect time for such an occasion. Our steps 
were accompanied by tens of thousands of crickets playing in the 
grass; the palms with their bundles of plumes were sharply out- 
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lined against the horizon as big, tall, silent but imposing sentinels 
keeping their watch in the night on the Congo hills. Our Native 
guide kept some steps in front of us, creeping as silently as a 
spirit; we followed, also keeping silence. 

After a little more than an hour had passed, we sat down 
under a clump of palms to wait for the prophets, who—as we 
thought—would have to pass by that way when going to their 
meeting. After a while we heard a song from the village at the 
foot of the hill where we were sitting. Could that be a prophet 
meeting with this quiet, moving, wonderful song? ‘O God our 
Father, we pray Thee come and be near us to receive us,’ and so 
on. A few moments later we heard a drum beating in the village. 
It was a ‘death-ringing,’ letting us and the neighbourhood know 
that a soul had been freed in this solemn midnight-hour and 
gone to the world beyond the sky, accompanied by this pathetic 
prayer-hymn from the lips of believers. 

As we did not see any prophets we had to go on and try to 
find them in the grass wilderness. Not long afterwards we heard 
a song, but where it came from we did not know. In spite of 
our coming nearer and nearer the place where the meeting was 
going on, we did not hear the song again for a long time and 
wondered if we should succeed in our search. But all at once 
from a hilltop we heard the song again and saw a fire in a deep 
valley, a place well hidden behind some large trees and with 
high hills on nearly every side. Dark human forms moved around 
the fire as in the days when the priest had called a meeting of 
another kind. 

We left the road, so as not to be detected, and went down a 
steep slope in the high, wet grass. At 1.30 a.m. we arrived 
unseen at the meeting-place. For some moments we quietly dis- 
cussed the best way to let them know that we had come. It 
might be dangerous to come on them too fast, unexpected and 
unwelcome as we certainly were. They might have taken us for 
spirits and killed us. Last year one of our Native teachers killed 
another, his best friend, in that way. We called two of the 
leaders. When they had come to meet us and knew who we were 
we went out in the open place where were about fifty persons. 
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I quoted some Bible verses from memory and said a few 
words to them—not mentioning the meeting—and we sang a verse 
of a hymn, followed by prayer. Then we asked if they were 
ready to go home. ‘No, not yet.’ ‘What then are you going to do 
now?’ ‘We are going to save some people from their sins.’ Six 
or seven children were sitting on the ground waiting to be 
delivered from their transgressions. 

It is nearly impossible to write down with ink and pen what 
we saw in the hour that followed. The very framework of the 
picture was startling indeed, filled as it was with the deep and 
curious mysticism of a tropical night: the wonderful moonlight 
casting long shadows from the big trees on the little brook, whose 
quiet sound was like a harp played by a million good spirits, the 
music of the crickets in the forest grass, the flames of the fire 
playing in the semi-darkness on the open place, the Natives 
themselves in a state of excitement closely akin to that of the 
pagan festivals in olden times. All this disposed us to experience 
something strange; one could expect to see or meet nearly 
anything in this milieu. We had the opportunity to see the 
wildest orgies strangely enacted under the name of Christian 
ecstasy, divine inspiration and guidance. 

The partakers in this féte nocturne, men, women and children, 
even mothers with infants on their backs, performed the most 
grotesque motions: running in and out of the crowd, forward 
and backward, raising the hands towards heaven, jumping high 
in the air with incredible leaps and bounds, throwing the body 
backwards and forwards, inclining the neck forwards, staring 
strangely out into the air, groaning, nearly wailing, while shaking 
the head as if their teeth were chattering with cold, and the 
body as a dog jumping out of the water. This wild ‘witch-dance’ 
—the same as the old dances in the times of sorcery—was 
accompanied, or rather conducted, by two rattles with an 
intensely exciting sound. 

One of the more dominating prophets in this séance jumped 
and trembled in regular time with his brothers and sisters, 
staring at the bright moon, and so he went on to save the six or 
seven children, sitting on the ground waiting to be delivered 
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from their sins and evil hearts. I went over to try to hear what 
the prophet had to say to them and they to him. But in the 
deafening noise it was impossible to hear a word. I was only one 
yard from the prophet, and the children were sitting between us; 
it was clear that the sin-forgiving prophet could not hear a single 
word from the children either. Sometimes we had to withdraw; 
the dancing crowd was coming and going as the billows of the sea 
in a storm. 

When this had been going on for a long time the dance 
stopped and the multitude began to speak in tongues. If asked 
what it was like, I should say: ‘Regarded as a spiritual perform- 
ance—awful.’ Both the leading prophets standing in the middle 
of the crowd carried on a sort of dialogue in ‘spiritual’ language, 
while the whole multitude gazing upwards to heaven was crying 
and roaring incomprehensible sounds. I shall never forget this 
experience, the terrible picture is for ever engraved on my 
memory. Some of the motions of their bodies cannot be described 
in an article such as this. Anyone who has seen a heathen 
dance has registered on his memory a picture that covers what 
we saw. 

During the dance some one had put a good deal of wood on 
the fire in preparation for the last act of this scene. Quite unex- 
pectedly a man jumped into the middle of the fire with his bare 
legs. Soon after many more men entered the fire, but we did 
not see a woman pass this fireproof test. In a few minutes the 
fire was extinguished, leaving only a smoking fire-brand here and 
there in the open space. This fire ceremony has been given 
extraordinary importance: anyone who is burned is regarded as 
a sinner, but one who is not damaged by the fire is a perfect man. 

Just as this meeting was filled with such strong pagan in- 
fluences, its teaching was no less pagan. For example, a full- 
fledged ngunzist is not allowed to kill the mbemba eagle (and this 
is well, as it is prohibited by the government also), for a Native 
prophet is able to take this shape when going inland and up- 
country to preach to the faithful. If by chance anyone killed the 
mbemba it might happen that he killed the prophet himself. 
Anthropological literature concerning primitive people is 
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crowded with cases analogous to this one. Many man-animal 
combinations exist and are there described. 

Here the question arises: Why has this movement taken such 
a hold on the church members? As far as we can see—and it is 
natural that it should be so—there remains sti!! in the hearts of 
the people an element from the old pagan days. In those days 
the mystical power of witchcraft, strange beliefs and fantastic 
interpretations of everyday events had an influence on the people 
almost too great for our comprehension. 

Since the Gospel has come to them, many of these beliefs 
have lost their influence—as it would seem, at least—and the 
touching witness from the lips of the newly converted Christians 
caused us to think that the old time had passed for ever and that 
a new order of things had taken its place. But was it really so? 
Perhaps, on the surface; but about the depths of the heart I am 
not so sure. However, our hearts are filled with unspeakable joy 
over all that we have seen. After thirty-five years of missionary 
work the whole Kingoyi area has been transformed and we have 
more than five thousand members enrolled in our church here. 
It is a wonder wrought before our very eyes and we praise God 
for it. But at the same time it is not possible to cut off the past 
from the present and say that the old state of things has entirely 
and for ever passed away and that an altogether new state of 
things has come into existence. Where and when has this ever 
been found? We find, time and again, in the old European coun- 
tries beliefs that have been carried over from heathendom; and 
it is not difficult to understand why this people, which emerged 
only yesterday from a pagan millennium, has not yet arrived at 
the stature of the full-grown man in Christ. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that the prophet movement with its mystic rites and 
ceremonies and practices akin to the old paganism immediately 
gained such an immense influence over our Native friends. 

How should the Church deal with it? After we had got first- 
hand information of the night meetings, it became clear that 
we must interfere in some way and condemn the practices of 
the whole movement. We were not able to see in it anything but 
a recrudescence of the old paganism. For that reason it was 
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considered entirely evil and hence absolutely intolerable within 
the Church. We told our 130 teachers that they must not attend 
these night meetings any more, if they wished to continue as 
church workers, This action became necessary because they are 
registered at the State poste as our church workers and the mis- 
sion is responsible for them. We had no choice. Our interference 
was in accordance with the law, for government prohibited the 
movement altogether, an attitude which helped us greatly in 
the matter. Every teacher was told that those who did not agree 
must be discharged. We wondered whether they would stay with 
us or leave us and follow the new prophets. Happily few have left 
the church work for that reason. 

Later on the government interfered with the movement. 
The district commissioner and the local administrator were kind 
in their treatment of this matter. After some of the more out- 
standing leaders were sent away for a time calm was re-estab- 
lished. Many of our Native friends have found that the movement 
did not give at all what they expected from it. Some sad things 
have come to light. The most prominent prophets in this area 
behaved badly towards girls, who are now suffering from sins 
committed by the self-styled ‘prophets of the Lord.’ 

In order to try to explain the matter to the church members, 
several letters have been written, duplicated and sent to all our 
160 villages, to be read, re-read and discussed again and again. 
This has been found a great help in checking the movement. 
Special series of meetings for the teachers and deacons held in 
the different districts have also helped us very much. The last 
meeting of each series has been held on a Sunday and the whole 
church in the area has been invited. Crowds have attended these 
meetings. Once, more than three thousand souls were gathered 
in a village and a rich blessing from the Lord was poured out on 
the hearts longing for new things and a richer life. Many now 
realize that these meetings do not leave their hearts empty 
and poor, without joy and peace, as did the night meetings. 

Certainly the Spirit of the Lord is working mightily in this 
area just now. Therefore we can be of good cheer. 

KarL ALDEN 








THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AMONG THE JEWS 


By JOSEPH BONSIRVEN 


‘THE Catholic who keeps in touch with Jewish matters 

cannot but be struck by a fact which is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent: the number of Jews who are converted to 
Christianity and join his Church continues to grow in nearly 
every country. This is attested by the priests who have instructed 
or baptized the catechumens, and also by the complaints of 
rabbis and by campaigns in many organs of the Jewish press 
to denounce and stigmatize ‘desertion and apostasy.’ 

Desiring to collect exact information on the subject, we have 
questioned many leading Catholics who have taken a greater 
or less part in the conversion of Jews, and are thus able in some 
degree to indicate the number of Jews who have become 
Catholics, and the means through which their conversion has 
come about. 

It is difficult to know the exact number of Jews who have 
become Catholics in any given country. One would have to 
search the archives of episcopal chancelleries in which the 
baptisms are registered, and we have been able to reach only 
three of these. 

At Vienna, from 1910 to 1934, the archiepiscopal curia 
registered 5335 baptisms of Jews. (In 1923 the Jewish population 
of Vienna was 201,513.) The annual numbers varied; they were 
notably more numerous in times of political insecurity when 
the Jews sought shelter in the Church—a circumstance which 
makes a number of these conversions suspect. 

In Hungary, from 1896 to 1910, we find 4468 conversions to 


1 The results of this enquiry are soon to be published under the title: Fuifs et Chrétiens. 
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Catholicism, and from 1910 to 1933 there were 12,062. (Hungary 
had 932,458 Jews in 1910 and only 473,310 in 1920, after the 
Treaty of Trianon.) Here again conversions were numerous 
in times of trouble (4226 in 1919, at the height of the anti- 
Semitism which followed the régime of Bela Kun, to fall to 
243 in 1924); but since 1925 numbers have steadily grown: in 
consecutive years they have been 244, 268, 258, 298, 352, 429, 
407, 431, 606. A radical Jewish paper denounced 600 baptisms 
of Jews in Budapest in the period January to March 1934. 

At the archbishop’s palace in Paris, for the period 1915 to 
1934, we noted 769 baptisms of adult Jews; since 1926 there has 

n an almost constant increase in the annual numbers—z24, 
38, 44, 37, 45, 75, 64, 62. It must be remarked in regard to these 
files that they are incomplete; certain curés do not record as 
adult baptisms (where abjuration is the rule) those of Jews who 
never made formal profession of their religion; it would be 
necessary to add the baptisms of the children born before their 
parents’ conversion. Taking these things into account, and 
considering that the Jews of Paris represent seventy per cent 
of the Jewish population of France, one can estimate at about 
one hundred a year the number of French Jews who have 
become Catholics. These conversions have occurred chiefly 
in the middle class and the more cultivated social circles; with 
no more than thirty per cent the reason or the occasion for 
conversion is to contract a marriage. 

For other countries we have not been able to obtain exact 
information, but everywhere attention is drawn to a notable 
increase of conversions of Jews to Catholicism. To quote some 
examples: the Fewish Daily Bulletin for December 24th, 1931, 
deplores the propaganda carried on in Tunis by Catholic 
missionaries and asserts: 


The number of Jews converted to Christianity is great. Many past pupils 
of missionary schools enter monasteries and themselves become apostles and 
converters. 


In the two Cairo weeklies, Israel and Aurore, one often 
reads articles severely stigmatizing Jews who desert Israel and 
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allow themselves to be seduced by Catholic religious, especially 
of the teaching Orders. The Chief Rabbi Prato has in his 
sermons made vehement references to ‘this epidemic of apos- 
tasy.’ In Cairo and Alexandria one hears of hundreds of converts, 
of whom a large number hide themselves, to escape cruel 
reprisals from their families; among these new Catholics figure 
the descendants of the greatest Egyptian Jewish families, and 
even the son of a leading rabbi. 

The Jewish quarters of Poland, in spite of the long and 
traditional hostility between Jews and Catholics, are gradually 
opening to Catholic missionary work; we read in the Catholic 
Guild of Israel: 


The movement amongst Polish Jewry is becoming more and more accentu- 
ated and is bringing consolation to the Church and to all who work and pray 
for the conversion of Israel. The special correspondent of the Universe in 
Warsaw reports as follows in the issue of March 8th: ‘Owing to the large number 


of Jewish converts in Poland it is proposed to form a Jewish Converts’ Society, 
which will employ Yiddish at its meetings.’ ! 


From these and similar indications we conclude that every 
year some hundreds of Jews enter the Catholic Church. 

Moxe remarkable than the number of these conversions is 
their quality. Many of these neophytes have been persecuted 
by their families and friends, unlawfully confined, beaten, 
insulted, finally driven from their homes, considered as dead, 
condemned to poverty. In spite of these trials, the converts for 
the most part remain faithful to their new religion; nay, more, 
they practise it with a fervour which ought to shame Catholics 
of an older standing; many dedicate themselves to the perfect 
life, almost all become ardent and able apostles of their faith 
and succeed in winning for Christ their near relations and 
kinsfolk. 

By the side of these full converts, corresponding to the 
‘proselytes (of righteousness)’ of ancient Judaism, we must 


4 Catholic Guild of Israel (London), 1929 (Jan.—Mar.), p. 21. We learn from other 
sources that in Poland special centres have recently been started, where Jews who have 
become Catholics gather together.—J. B. 
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place the mass of sympathizers, who may be called semi- 
proselytes and whose numbers it is difficult to estimate. In 
France, converted Jews and Catholics who frequent Israelitish 
circles affirm that these sympathizers are numerous; they have 
conceived respect for and sympathy with the Church, either 
due to their education in Catholic schools, or as a result of their 
relations with friends who live up to the principles of the 
Gospel, or because they are convinced that our civilization is 
intimately and indissolubly linked with Catholicism. They do 
not take the decisive step and receive baptism because they are 
prevented by fear of causing pain to their family or of seeming 
to desert a persecuted cause and nation. 

These sympathizers are to be met with in every country; 
we hear from America: 


The secret conversion of Father Theodore (Ratisbonne) reminds me of 
the case of a venerable patriarch, a man of remarkable culture, greatly esteemed 
among his own people. He told me that some hundreds of Jews were, like 
himself, desirous of joining the flock of the true Shepherd, but that all were 
hindered by a great terror in face of probable persecution. I have seen such 
young men postpone their conversion until after the death of their aged parents, 
in order not to wound those who held the ancient beliefs. 


There is, then, evidet.ce that the Roman Church has made 
many recruits in Israel: by what means? On trying to define 
the conversion work of the Catholic Church among the Jews, 
we discover that direct methods of approach are reduced almost 
to nothing; nearly all her conquests have come solely through 
the influence of her reputation, exercised on outsiders by her 
ordinary, customary life and institutions, not by the formal 
work of a Jewish mission. While the Roman Catholic Church 
does not possess a distinct Jewish mission, she does however 
count among her religious institutions the Congregation of 
Our Lady of Sion (nuns), founded in 1842 by the Ratisbonne 
brothers, and also that of the Missionary Priests of Our Lady 
of Sion, established by the same well-known converts in 1845. 
The two societies have as their chief aim ‘the conversion of the 
Jews and the instruction of catechumens.’ Both began with a 
catechumenate house—one for girls, the other for boys. At 
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present they no longer carry on a catechumenate, but their 
missionary activity has taken another form. 

The nuns in every continent direct boarding schools, which 
have a high reputation and which give a sound and thoroughly 
Christian education to large numbers of young girls of all 
religions. In Central Europe and in the East the number of 
Jewish girls who attend these schools is great, but very few 
proceed to baptism, and that usually after they have left school 
(see below, p. 362). The Houses of Sion, in addition, offer a 
motherly shelter to Jewish girls in the event of conversion; thus 
they become the normal centre of Jewish missionary work. 

In 1905 the activities of ‘Sion’ were. extended with the 
creation of ‘the Archconfraternity of prayer for the conversion 
of Israel.’ This association, which comprises many hundred 
thousands of members in all parts of the world, offers to God 
innumerable prayers and thousands of masses. In 1917 a new 
branch, whose object is to make novenas of masses, was grafted 
on to the Archconfraternity, and in 1922 monthly days of atone- 
ment and adoration were started, all with the same intention. 
A little later, in certain churches of several dioceses, ‘days of 
Israel’ were kept annually, when special sermons in the course 
of the services directed the aspirations and supplications of the 
faithful to the conversion of the Jews. These pious activities 
represent a characteristic feature of Catholic missionary work in 
Israel, in giving the most important place to the supernatural 
factor. An indirect result of this crusade of prayer is to accustom 
Catholics to take an interest in the conversion of Jews and to 
dissipate the more or less conscious anti-Semitism with which 
so many of the orthodox are infected. We cannot estimate direct 
results with any accuracy. Nevertheless, is it not to these prayers 
that we owe the growing influx of Israelites into the fold of the 
one Shepherd? 

Surrounding these works of piety, usually under the zgis 
of ‘Sion,’ other missionary activities have developed. Sometimes 
a special committee is appointed to direct and co-ordinate the 
work; for example, that of St Paul in Vienna or the commission 
on Israel in Holland. These committees, composed of clergy 
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and laity (sometimes of Jewish origin), make it their task to 
study the Jewish population living in the neighbourhood, and 
to employ the most suitable means of winning it for Catholicism. 

Up to the present only two forms of missionary work have 
been tried and those only in a small way. To reach Jews and 
especially to instruct and interest Catholics there have been 
published tracts, books and periodicals relating to Israelite 
questions: in Paris, the Bulletin Catholique de la Question d’Israél 
(by the missionary priests of Our Lady of Sion); in London, 
the Catholic Guild of Israel (by the House of Our Lady of Sion); 
in Vienna, Die Erfiillung (the organ of the Society of St Paul). 
Then lectures, to which Israelites were invited, have been 
given in Paris and Brussels, but these have met with only fair 
success. At Budapest, on the contrary, the lectures given by 
Father Bangha and Mgr Pataky have attracted a growing 
audience, in which students of the rabbinic seminary sat side- 
by-side with priests and nuns. These lectures, although given 
under the auspices of ‘Sion,’ were addressed to the general 
public and dealt with subjects calculated to attract a varied 
audience, such as: the resemblances between Christianity and 
Judaism, Jesus and Judaism, Catholicism and Judaism, and so on- 

In London, since 1917, Catholic missionary work among 
the Jews has been much more active and has taken the offensive. 
During the war, on the occasion of a night air raid, some 
members of the Archconfraternity of prayer founded the Catholic 
Guild of Israel, to extend to Jews the work of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. Since then the two guilds are linked by friendly 
collaboration. Speakers, instead of seeking a Jewish listener in 
Hyde Park or elsewhere, seek him in his own quarter—White- 
chapel. Once or twice a week, towards evening, the speakers— 
priests and laymen—take up their stand in a side street near 
the great traffic routes, formerly on a plain box, now on a little 
rostrum, decorated with Jewish and Christian emblems. To 
attract an audience the first speaker must resign himself to 
addressing the empty air for a longer or shorter time. But 
eventually an audience collects, sometimes nearly two hundred, 
of whom eighty per cent will be Jews. They are not all silent 
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and peaceable; in the early days the speaker had to protect 
himself from rotten tomatoes and apples, especially when he 
was recognized to be a converted Jew; he still nearly always 
finds either atheists only too delighted to create disorder, or 
fervent orthodox Jews who implore their brothers not to listen 
to their would-be perverter, or turbulent interrupters desirous 
of working up a disturbance; the two policemen who usually 
join the crowd and silence or expel the disorder-mongers are 
not at all de trop. The extremely composite nature of this 
public, often including a good proportion of unbelievers, makes 
it necessary to deal not only with the classical subjects of 
Christian apologetics, but also with more general subjects, such 
as free-will, the immortality of the soul and social problems. 
Questions, objections and difficulties of all sorts are not slow in 
appearing; discussion ensues—close, subtle, interminable, such 
as one has learnt to expect from disputants as wily as the Levis 
of the talmudic pilpoul The answers are compounded of 
patience, endurance, knowledge, acuteness, timeliness and 
humour. The meeting over, there follow conversations with 
various questioners—minds in search of truth, the garrulous, 
the curious; these conversations, which are sometimes fruitful, 
are prolonged until ten or eleven o’clock. Since 1928, a mission, 
lasting a fortnight towards the end of Lent, is held annually 
and draws audiences numbering hundreds. 

In 1932 the Guild rounded out its work by founding a 
centre in the Jewish quarter, comprising a small library contain- 
ing good books on Israel and Christianity, a room where one 
of the members of the association can be interviewed any 
evening, and a hall where lectures are given from time to time. 
The directors of the Guild admit that it has not yet enrolled 
any great number of converts, but they value highly the results 
which have been obtained: prejudices dissolved, friendships 
formed with some of the regular Jewish attendants at the meet- 
ings, who have learned to know and appreciate Christianity 
more justly. 


1 Pilpoul is the technical Jewish term to express a long, subtle, heated discussion 
between rabbis. 
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In America the Catholic Guild of Israel has been established 
in New York and monthly lectures are given. In addition, mis- 
sionaries of various congregations deal with Jewish questions 
in their sermons and writings. The activities of two converts 
are of an original character. Miss Rosalie Mary Levy addresses 
her Jewish brethren through lectures and publications (in 
particular in her Heavenly Road, with a circulation of tens of 
thousands). Mr David Goldstein tours the United States by 
motor on his ‘Catholic campaign for Christ,’ and makes 
use of Christian apologetics, either by short addresses or 
by his Campaigners for Christ Handbook, in meeting with 
Jews. 

We frankly admit that these methods of direct missionary 
work are few and not well developed, and can hardly be called 
fruitful. Jews are attracted to the Roman Church chiefly by 
the concrete, continual apologetic value of her life and spiritual 
fruitfulness. And here again let us guard against an almost 
inevitable mistake: that it is the external, spectacular activities 
which make the deepest impression. 

Among the hundred or so conversions which we have 
recently studied, we have found only a small number attribut- 
able to the spectacular elements in the Roman Church: her 
hierarchical organization, civilizing influence, the captivating 
atmosphere of the cathedrals, the Benedictine monastery liturgy 
and so on. We have found a large number—but always in a 
limited proportion—attracted by the all-embracing charity of 
women’s religious Orders or by the devotion of men’s teaching 
Orders; and this may appear surprising. 

As a matter of fact, although the Church does not undertake 
works of charitable assistance on behalf of non-Christians, 
nevertheless many Jews are cared for, either in hospitals or in 
their homes, by men and women of Catholic religious Orders; 
yet for all that, conversions due to this are rare: firstly, because 
our nurses are most careful not to influence the conscience of 
the sick under their care; then, because Jews are always on their 
guard and on the defensive: they admire the devotion from 
which they profit but are little affected by it, because cither 
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they consider such charity professional, or their due, since 
they pay for it. 

Similar considerations would explain why so few among 
the Jewish pupils in our schools embrace the religion of their 
teachers. There are many thousands of Jewish children in the 
East or in Central Europe who attend schools conducted by 
the religious; for their moral education they are subjected to 
the same specifically Catholic methods as their Catholic fellow- 
pupils; through the religious instruction lessons, which they 
may take if they wish, or at least in the literature and history 
courses, they come to know Catholic doctrine perfectly in all 
its details; they esteem, respect and love their teachers and 
keep up friendly relations; but they go no further. 


Here is what the head of a Central European boarding 
school says: 


On leaving our institution the Israelites are almost all convinced of the 
truth of the Catholic Christian religion. That light is given them partly through 
a teaching based on Catholic principles and partly through the prolonged 
contact with the sisters among whom they live; we take care, however, never 
to speak to them about the Person of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the elder 
girls are often impressed and touched by this reserve. Rare are the souls to 
whom the light is given that would impel them to embrace the Christian truth. 
They notice, they admire—that is all. They carry away from these years the 
conviction that they ought to live honourable and pure lives, but there they 


stop. Almost all those of our pupils who are converted take the step after they 
have left us. 


Here, again, Catholic charity partly loses its apologetic value 
because it seems too professional, too specialized. 

It is, however, the sight of Catholic charity which is at the 
root of most of the conversions which we have considered, but 
charity seen in the ordinary walks of life: office or workshop 
colleagues, school or university friends, fellow-patients in a 
sanatorium, neighbours whose simple, bright, Christian virtue 
has surprised and attracted: how explain this purity, modesty, 
unfailing kindness, unaffected faithfulness to religious duties? 
Why is this Catholic so gracious to the Jew who is only too often 
despised and treated as a pariah? Little by little sympathy and 
confidence are born and ties of friendship are made. Should the 
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Jew be troubled by religious doubts, whether great or small, 
he begins to enquire concerning Christianity. (It is rare for the 
Christian to make the first religious overtures, as he feels that 
that might lose everything.) The first step is taken; when hunger 
for Christ becomes more acute the neophyte is directed to a 
priest or some other experienced catechist, who completes his 
Christian education. 

This method of missionary work, this action of the yeast 
in the dough, may well be what has always taken place in the 
Church when periods of missionary conquest were closed; it is 
one of the forms of ‘Catholic Action’ which Pope Pius x1 
never ceases to commend and promote. If it is asked whether 
the Catholic Church will undertake formal missionary work 
for the Jews as it has done for the heathen, one can only say that 
conditions so different would call for different organizations: 
if our leaders feel there is urgency and opportunity for them, 
they will not fail to call such new organizations into being. 

JosePH BONSIRVEN 








CO-OPERATION AND FELLOWSHIP 


By KENNETH G. GRUBB 


‘THE many discussions on fellowship, co-operation and 

church union are a testimony to the increasing interest 
taken in the subject to-day. The actual achievement of co-opera- 
tion both in ‘Christian’ and ‘non-Christian’ lands shows that 
this interest has by no means been unfruitful. Moreover, the 
pressure exercised by governments, as in Germany, to require 
the unification of control in the Christian Church places the 
subject in a new light. Finally, the twenty-five years which have 
elapsed since the Edinburgh missionary conference of 1910, and 
the range of activity developed within the influence and through 
the guidance of the International Missionary Council, are 
significant illustrations of the value of co-operation. Indeed, 
some of the reflections below have been provoked by Dr J. H. 
Oldham’s suggestive study of the question in the number of this 
Review for July 1935. 

Co-operation arises naturally out of fellowship. The concep- 
tion of fellowship, the idea of persons in vital relationship, is 
becoming widespread. 

Fellowship and the spirit of fellowship are in themselves 
always of great value, and students of modern society who are 
not identified with the Christian standpoint are well aware of 
this. But fellowship becomes really effective only in Christianity 
and among Christians. We are to be one not for our own enjoy- 
ment but that the world may know certain definite truths about 
the divine mission of Jesus. The acceptance of these truths will 
make the recipients themselves partakers of this holy fellowship, 
and the consequent effect is a testimony of cumulative force. 

The spiritual relation between persons which we call fellow- 
ship is like all spiritual truths. It requires to be embodied in a 
living and practical way if it is to carry full weight as a means of 
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testimony to the reality which it expresses. This embodiment it 
finds in co-operation. Thus fellowship is quite distinct from 
co-operation, but must issue in some form of co-operation, if it 
is to imply a full utilization of the spiritual resources the existence 
of which it assumes. Living together is desirable, but the 
Christian conquest of the world requires something more, 
namely, co-operation or working together. Living together will 
solve difficulties by elimination; for example, war might be 
eliminated by states living together. Only working together will 
solve those difficulties which require constructive action to 
achieve a definite end. 

Now among those who are working to a common end there 
will exist both unitive and divisive forces. They are united in the 
fact that they labour for a common end and move towards a 
common goal, provided that such an end can be expressed in 
terms sufficiently comprehensive to include the objectives of 
all. They are divided in method, in temperament, in historical 
inheritance, in subsidiary opinions and activities. The accusations 
brought against Protestantism, on the ground of its divisions in 
the mission field or at home, may be an indictment of a notable 
weakness, but are at the same time a testimony to the general 
strength and sense of direction of its outlook. These divisions 
are only divisions by virtue of the fact that the several parties 
are working towards the same goal. We do not regard the exist- 
ence of antagonism as divisions. A Jew and a Christian may meet 
in fellowship; no one supposes that they can meet in co-opera- 
tion for the evangelization of the world. 

But Christian co-operation cannot be wholly conceived in 
terms of its end, or it incurs the danger of sacrificing its posses- 
sions to its objectives, and consequently of creating with every 
forward step a weakness in its established positions. Some 
measure of doctrinal agreement is obviously implicit in any 
form of Christian co-operation. But in a few co-operative efforts 
this measure of doctrinal agreement has been so emphasized as 
to become in itself the sole criterion of the success of co-opera- 
tion. What is really achieved in such cases is Christian fellowship 
in the Spirit, a valuable end in “tself but one distinct from co- 
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operation. It often seems that those who agree on Christian 
doctrine most closely divide most widely. Now philosophy 
divides men according to their opinions; religion unites them by 
their convictions. In the case of Christian brethren who, while 
agreeing closely, divide widely, there is what might be called an 
unbalanced allocation of conviction or passion, too much of 
which is spent on individual interests and proportionally too 
little on the common objective. So long as this situation prevails, 
efforts towards co-operation or union among groups of persons 
of this class are likely to prove sterile. 

Christian fellowship is accepted by all Christians as desir- 
able, but practical co-operation does not always meet with such 
whole-hearted endorsement. Separate organizations continue 
working towards the same end, sometimes with few relations 
between them. Among the various reasons for this is the influence 
of strong personalities creating organizations which they can 
themselves mould. There is no remedy available for this except 
the demonstrable usefulness of co-operation in practice. The 
suspicion of co-operative movements which strong-minded 
persons sometimes have, proceeds from the previous suspicion 
that co-operation is not in any real sense a creative category. 

This contains an element both of truth and error. Berdyaev 
remarks that the term ‘inter’ (e.g. ‘interchurch,’ ‘international’) 
has no meaning; it implies no creative religious spirit. Are we 
therefore to suppose, as many do, that co-operation is bound to 
be somewhat ineffective? There is no reason to reach such a 
pessimistic conclusion which receives ample condemnation from 
the evident facts. What is true, however, is that unless co-opera- 
tion is built on real Christian fellowship in the Spirit it is apt 
to be ineffective. “Thinking together,’ a term which has enjoyed 
an era of popularity in certain circles in America, is really a 
meaningless expression. The first function of co-operation is to 
express and make effective the fact of Christian fellowship. The 
second is to realize the authority and force which belong to 
unanimous or agreed action. The third, but not the least im- 
portant, is to give a wider scope and greater radius of action to 
really creative personalities. The many others, such as the ex- 
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change of counsel, the common handling of problems and so 
forth, are all subsidiary to these, if indeed they are not special 
applications of the first. 

Inequality in the status of parties in a co-operative effort is 
in itself a grave bar to fuller co-operation. The effect of disparity 
among the members is clearly seen in the functioning of such a 
body as the League of Nations. Is it, then, necessary to promote 
denominationalism in order to provide a firmer basis for inter- 
denominationalism? This is a difficult question to answer: 
indeed, unless we accept the Christian way of achievement 
through the sacrifice of identity, through that loss which leads 
to the only lasting gain, it is difficult to answer it in any satis- 
factory manner. 

To-day there are instances of societies or groups seeking 
closer co-operation or an actual merger because of the parlous 
state of their finances. It is usually true that the existence of 
small separate groups involves heavy overhead expenses. 
Economic pressure is, therefore, an agent for accomplishing what 
otherwise is apparently not a desirable end. To conceive of 
co-operation or union on this basis is, of course, to misunder- 
stand its real purpose and precisely to admit the charge that there 
is little of creative value in it, unless it be the creation of new 
funds. When economic prosperity returns such unions may well 
lead to fresh multiplication of distinct efforts. Neither is it by 
any means certain that internal economic prosperity is restored 
by these means. On the contrary, it is probable that the com- 
petitive system in missions squeezes more abundant contribu- 
tions from the church member. With the exception of men of 
wide and deep vision this will continue to be so, for reasons which 
are concerned with the nature of the home organization of 
Protestant churches. 

Similarly church unions in Christian countries have by no 
means always meant enlarged resources for missions. In some 
cases they have been unable to present the claims of their work 
abroad in such terms as to invoke the loyalty and enthusiasm 
which belong to individual enterprises. This generally means 
that the committees, councils and other bodies concerned in such 
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movements have in their thinking lost touch with the sentiments 
that move the greater number of the constituency they represent, 
and have considered that a majority vote represents the real 
desire of the churches. It often happens that the most spiritual, 
effective and active (but not necessarily the most vocal) members 
are in the minority. Spiritual influence cannot be assessed by 
quantitative methods such as the counting of votes. 

It has been suggested that it is legitimate to draw a dis- 
tinction between fellowship and co-operation. Is this distinction 
one which it is really possible to maintain? The answer is that 
in the highest and best types of co-operation the distinction 
disappears. It has been often pointed out that it is not possible 
to run co-operative enterprises by the ordinary process of follow- 
ing the lead of the majority. The reasons for this are not difficult 
to see. A majority vote in a co-operative council would neces- 
sarily imply the over-riding of opinions which are represented by 
corporate bodies complete in themselves, and which can there- 
fore find a continued guaranteed existence. Co-operative action 
is really effective only when decisions are reached by common 
agreement. This may take time and patience and waiting upon 
God. But when it is achieved it is clear that fellowship and co- 
operation have been merged together in an act of witness which 
possesses both inward significance and outward efficacy. 

If this view of co-operation and fellowship, as necessarily 
interwoven with one another, were more widely appreciated, 
it is possible that some of those brethren who most often fight 
shy of co-operative enterprises might be attracted to them. 
This is a consummation greatly to be desired. When co-operation 
becomes the monopoly of groups of specialists or experts it will 
die. It is for all the children of God to participate in acts of fellow- 
ship in co-operation by which the divine life in the one Body of 
Christ may be expressed among men. Baron von Hiigel has a 
touching passage in one of his letters, where he remarks that the 
Church is the ideal or spiritual expression of the fact of the inter- 
dependence of all human souls, of the broken and the strong, of 
the successful and the failing. Ever, in the life of the Church, this 
fellowship is realized at deep spiritual levels. True co-operation 
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is the expression and symbol of this fact in the sphere of Christian 
action and achievement; it may be considered a sacrament or 
outward sign by which the oneness of Christ’s people is made 
manifest to all who have eyes to see. 

It is of profound significance that the movement towards 
closer fellowship and closer co-operation has attracted such 
practical sympathy among those indigenous churches whose 
birth and growth have been mostly contained within a century 
of time. These were the words of Bishop Azariah at the Lausanne 
Conference of 1927: 

Unity may be theoretically a desirable ideal in Europe and America, but it 

is vital to the life of the Church in the mission field. The divisions of Christen- 
dom may be a source of weakness in Christian countries, but in non-Christian 
lands they are a sin and a scandal. 
It is possible to argue that this conviction is natural in the early 
stages of church development, and that it ignores many of the 
difficulties which the churches of the West have inherited as a 
result of their growth in history. This may be so, but it is none 
the less a valid conviction, for it is open to us to believe that the 
churches of Africa and the East, gathered out of paganism or from 
other faiths, will have a sharper perception of the meaning of the 
New Testament than those to whom it is a familiar text. The 
light is really seen in all its brightness only when darkness covers 
the land. 

Yet we must not ignore the real difficulties of the situation. 
To say that our divisions are historical, that they are embedded 
in a history which is peculiarly our own, is true, but it is only a 
part of the truth. The fact that they are historical and not figments 
of our own imagination is in itself a testimony to the greater fact 
that they often correspond to differences in doctrine and outlook 
which grew out of men’s profoundest beliefs. It should be our 
hope that the younger churches do not solve these cleavages by 
ignoring their significance, but, by a wider and fuller grasp of 
truth, comprehend them in such articles of faith as will be for 
them a more satisfying expression of Christian verities than is 
contained in the church canons of the West. It is improbable 
that the younger churches will attain such an objective without 
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their own schisms and divisions. The regrettable part of the 
present situation is that by the imposition of our own divisions 
we prevent them from having any decent heresies of their own. 

It is a great thing that every true Christian should feel his 
oneness in the Spirit with Christian souls of all ages and climes. 
We like to say that we are one in the Spirit with St Francis but 
not with those who persecuted him. In spite of its obvious 
attractiveness this claim, which is a true one, does not provide a 
real solution of the problem of fellowship. Torquemada con- 
ceived himself to be inspired by the Spirit of God as much as 
St John of the “ross whom he persecuted. With which are we 
to be at one, or with both? On the ground of spiritual union with 
all members of the Body of Christ, it is easy to excuse ourselves 
from pursuing the real implications of fellowship, and it is only 
when these issue in co-operation that we realize the difficulty 
of the position. We have to be on our guard lest we should thus 
make the possession of an inward truth blind us to the real 
difficulty of its outward expression. 

There are two approaches to the problem of unity: through 
authority, or through fellowship. The medieval Church enjoyed 
a demonstration of the former which lasted a thousand years. 
The modern state enjoys a similar demonstration to-day in 
certain countries, but we may hope that its duration will be 
shortened. No true conception of Christian unity can proceed 
from the basis of authority, which in the realm of the Spirit is 
a conception which has no meaning: it belongs essentially and 
always to the kingdom of Cesar. When closer unity is realized 
among us it will be in response to a movement of the free spirit 
of fellowship; it will be a triumph of the freedom by which Christ 
has made us free. 


KENNETH G. GRUBB 
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THE ARCHIVES OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


By JOHN W. LYDEKKER, A.R.Hist.S. 


[% a period of over two hundred and thirty years, the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has amassed a 
unique collection of documents which contain a first-hand 
account of the growth of the Church overseas and the foundation 
of the greater part of the British imperial dominions. The 
constant association of its missionaries with the advance of 
civilization in hitherto unknown lands has indeed been a re- 
markable characteristic of the venerable Society, which has in 
consequence exercised a peculiar influence on the many problems 
which have confronted British colonial administrators. 

Until the beginning of 1935 the Society’s archives were 
almost inaccessible, the papers being housed in a small, dark 
strong-room, of cellar-like appearance, measuring nineteen feet 
by twelve. Then, a little over a year ago, the Pilgrim Trust 
came to the rescue, equipped and decorated the present beautiful 
archives room adjoining the library and transformed the former 
vault-like repository into a spacious, well-ventilated and well-lit 
muniment room, supplied with the latest pattern of built- 
up bookshelves. The new rooms were officially opened on 
February 20th, 1935, by Lord Macmillan, chairman of the 
Pilgrim Trust, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, president 
of the S.P.G., presided at the gathering. Representatives from 
the American Embassy, the Colonial Office, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Royal Historical Society, the Institute of 
Historical Research and the British Records Association were 
present at the ceremony. 

What follows will indicate some of the more important 


documents and papers now made accessible. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century British colonial 
possessions comprised chiefly the American colonies and the 
West Indies, and it was these ‘plantations’ that Thomas Bray— 
rector of a small Warwickshire village—determined to awaken 
to a sense of the need of a living Christianity. The choice by 
the Bishop of London of Dr Bray as his ‘superintendent, com- 
missary or suffragan’ to the colony of Maryland was singularly 
fortunate, for this gave Bray the opportunity of seeing for 
himself the deplorable condition of the colonial church. Before 
setting out for America, Dr Bray had in 1698 founded the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, with the 
twofold object of providing adequate support for such mission- 
aries as should be sent to the colonies and for establishing 
parochial libraries for the dissemination of Christian literature 
both at home and abroad. 

Soon after Bray’s return from Maryland the needs of the 
Church overseas claimed the attention of Convocation and as a 
result of its recommendations Dr Bray undertook to inaugurate 
a second society which should engage and send out its own 
missionaries to the colonies. Having himself drafted the necessary 
letters patent for the incorporation of this institution, Bray 
obtained the approbation of William 11 to the proposal, and 
in June 1701 the great seal of England was affixed to the royal 
charter of the ‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospell in 
Forreigne Parts.’ 

For the first eighty years of its existence the Society confined 
its efforts to the American colonies, the West Indian Islands 
and West Africa. During that period the collection of the 
‘American papers’ was built up, perhaps the most historically 
important section of the archives. These papers consist in the 
main of letters written by the missionaries reporting the everyday 
occurrences of their work and the conditions under which the 
European colonists and native tribesmen existed. From the 
varied nature of the information contained in these letters has 
accrued an altogether unique contemporary history of eighteenth- 
century life in the colonies and of the expansion of Christianity, 
often in the most difficult and trying circumstances. In addition 
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to the missionaries’ letters, the Society received much corre- 
spondence from colonial governors and other influential members 
of the laity, whose letters are of the greatest value in reconstruct- 
ing the social conditions of the period and in gauging the many 
complex political problems which occurred. 

As examples of the variety of subjects contained in these 
Americana may be mentioned the founding of Harvard Uni- 
versity and King’s College, New York (now Columbia Uni- 
versity), the administration of the Indian ‘six nations’ under the 
celebrated Sir William Johnson—himself an enthusiastic member 
and correspondent of the S.P.G.—the interminable Indian wars 
culminating in Pontiac’s rebellion, the capture of Quebec and 
Montreal and the final pacification of the French Canadian 
settlers by the Peace of Paris in 1763. Nor must be omitted the 
vexed question of the inauguration of an American colonial 
episcopate, which almost from the outset of the Society’s founda- 
tion is a never-ending theme throughout the whole collection. 
The great importance of this question to the then future history 
of the British Empire cannot be overestimated. Apart from the 
vital importance to the Church itself as a means of regulating 
her organization and of conferring ordination upon colonial-born 
candidates for the ministry (who were forced to make the often 
hazardous voyage to England for this purpose), the successful 
establishment of bishops in America would have been of untold 
significance in the relations between the parent country and the 
colonies. From letters written to the Society by some of its 
leading missionaries during the decade which preceded the 
struggle for independence there are the strongest grounds for 
believing that had the British Government consented to a colonial 
episcopate the American revolution might never have occurred. 

The documents of the archives which refer to that terrible 
upheaval are of the greatest historical interest. With but few 
exceptions all the Society’s missionaries were loyalists, and their 
letters supply a thrilling narrative of the war and of the sufferings 
and adversities of the loyalists. It is not too much to state that 
no complete picture of the revolution can be drawn without 
prior reference to the Society’s ‘American papers.’ 
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One of the greatest achievements of the S.P.G., namely the 
establishment of the first colonial bishopric, came as a direct 
result of the American revolution, when Dr Charles Inglis, the 
former S.P.G. loyalist rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
was consecrated Bishop of Nova Scotia in 1787. His friend and 
fellow-loyalist, Dr Samuel Seabury, had already been consecrated 
the first bishop of the newly-constituted American Church in 
1784, and thenceforward the daughter churches of the United 
States and Canada have gone from strength to strength in a 
happy union with their age-old parent. The precedent which 
Dr Inglis’ consecration had at long-last established was directly 
owing, under Providence, to the ceaseless efforts of the Society. 
The story of this great achievement may be studied not only in 
the ‘American papers’ but also in the venerable pages of the 
society’s Journal. From the first entry made in June 1701 on 
the occasion of the inaugural assembly presided over by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, the first president of the Society, a full and 
detailed account of every meeting and every transaction of 
importance has been meticulously preserved in this fascinating 
record of the Society’s world-wide labours. 

In connexion with the Americana a word must be said of 
the ‘Nicholson papers,’ a valuable collection of documents 
bequeathed to the S.P.G. by Sir Francis Nicholson, the able 
colonial administrator of the later Stuart period. While Governor 
of Virginia, Nicholson was largely instrumental in founding the 
famous William and Mary College at Williamsburg (which has 
recently been so wonderfully reconstructed to its original appear- 
ance in every minute particular by the munificence of Mr John D. 
Rockefeller, Junior). As an active member of the S.P.G., 
Nicholson did much to promote the extension of religion and 
learning in the colonies, and his private documents which form 
the ‘Nicholson papers’ are of quite extraordinary interest. 
Apart from much important information on the growth of the 
Church and political questions of the time, they contain a 
number of Nicholson’s love letters written to the daughter of 
a wealthy planter for whom the Governor had conceived a 
romantic but unrequited affection, 
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As the work of the Society increased, correspondence began 
to accumulate from other countries. In Canada and Nova Scotia 
the exiled empire loyalists sent home accounts of their struggles 
and endeavours in their new environment; by the beginning of 
the succeeding century letters were being received from India, 
South Africa and Australia, where S.P.G. missionaries were 
now embarking on their early ministrations. At present the 
letters and diaries of Dr William Grant Broughton, first Bishop 
of Australia (the centenary of whose consecration was com- 
memorated in February of this year), are undergoing detailed 
examination; the correspondence of the missionaries who served 
as chaplains in the Crimean war are now for the first time also 
receiving critical examination and study. 

It is impossible to enumerate a tithe of the wealth and 
variety of information which is to be found in these archives. 
Scarcely a day passes when some document of peculiar interest 
is not encountered, and needless to say these treasured ‘finds’ 
bring their own reward to those who are privileged to work 
among the documents. Thrilling yet pathetic accounts of the 
Indian Mutiny; stories of untold valour and hardship in the 
pioneering days of the British settlements in Australia, Mel- 
anesia and New Zealand; letters which describe the tragedy of 
Isandhlwana and the ensuing epic of Rorke’s Drift (where the 
S.P.G. chaplain personally distributed the ammunition and 
thereby did much to save the hard-pressed garrison); tales of 
the head-hunters of Borneo and the terrible ‘Boxer’ rebellion 
of Northern China—these are but a few instances from the 
amazing correspondence which lies in the society’s muniment 
room at 15 Tufton Street. 

The work of co-ordinating and classifying this great mass of 
material has not been lightly undertaken. Roughly speaking, the 
archives number some 160,000 documents prior to the year 
1900, of which more than 20,000 belong to the eighteenth 
century. The majority of the latter are to be found in the 
‘American papers’ dating from 1702 to 1785 (which include 
many West Indian documents). About a century ago the bulk 
of these Americana were bound up in twenty-five bulky volumes, 
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but unhappily the process of binding has left much to be desired. 
No system of guarding the documents was introduced, with the 
result that many of the papers are in a bad state of preservation 
and will require much tims and patient labour to repair. The 
‘Nicholson papers’ were recently collected and expertly bound 
in two large volumes and their future preservation has thus 
been secured. 

There is also a series of contemporary copies of documents, 
mostly relating to the American colonies, comprising twenty-six 
volumes known as the ‘A’ books. As far as can be ascertained, 
most of the originals of these documents are no longer extant, 
but these copies are in excellent condition and are a most 
valuable supplement to the ‘American papers.’ The remainder 
of the eighteenth-century documents fall into two sections: the 
‘home papers,’ which deal with the administration of the Society 
and include treasurers’ accounts, testimonials of missionaries 
and so forth; a number of American papers which for some 
unexplained reason were not included in the bound volumes, 
and a series of Canadian, West Indian and Newfoundland 
papers. This latter series extends to the nineteenth century and 
includes unbound papers from India, Australia, New Zealand} 
Tasmania, South Africa and other colonial territories. Until 
the year 1850 no attempt was made to bind these papers, whieh 
were tied up in brown-paper parcels and were endorsed with 
the supposed contents of each, and an appropriate chronological 
indication was given. In many cases, however, this rough 
geographical classification has been found to be extrémely 
faulty and documents of different countries are often found within 
the same packet. The sorting and classifying of these ynbound 
papers into the appropriate country, area and diocesé™is_a 
matter of much labour which may well take many months to 
complete. 

A system of ‘calendars’ has been adopted for the American 
and unbound papers, with the object of making them freely 
available to the student. At the same time a general card index 
of the names of the writers of the documents is in process of 
compilation; it is hoped in the course of time to extend the 
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index to include places, subjects and other data to facilitate 
research. 

After 1850 the papers fall mainly into three groups: original 
letters received from abroad, reports of the missionaries and 
copies of letters sent by the Society. These groups, which comprise 
a great mass of documents, are subdivided geographically, but 
in the majority of cases the volumes have not been indexed. 
The lack of indexes is, however, by no means an insurmount- 
able barrier and research can be carried out with comparative 
ease although the process is naturally more lengthy. 

The munificence of the Pilgrim Trust has now made the 
Society’s archives available to the student and it is hoped that all 
who are interested in its great work will visit the archives room. 
In this quiet backwater of Westminster the missionary on fur- 
lough has a great opportunity of studying the doings of his 
predecessors and of learning, it may be, some long-forgotten 
story of the past which will give him a keener insight into the 
problems with which he himself is now confronted. But apart 
from this aspect it should be remembered also, as the secretary of 
the Society, Canon Stacy Waddy, said at the opening, that ‘some 
day, what we are doing now will be archives.’ For this reason it 
is impossible to stress too highly the importance of the pre- 
servation of records, not only on the ‘home front’ but also 
among the daughter churches overseas. The value of such local 
archives can hardly be overestimated if a complete and com- 
prehensive record of missionary endeavour is to be maintained 
for the future guidance and instruction of ourselves and our 
successors. Although there may be practical difficulties to over- 
come with regard to the preservation and housing of documents, 
yet it should surely be the goal to ensure that as far as possible 
the Church in every land has its own collection of treasured 
archives. 

Joun W. LYDEKKER 
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THE CINEMA AND MISSIONS IN 
AFRICA 


By J. MERLE DAVIS 


INCE the time when the first Protestant missionaries sailed 
for non-Christian lands more than one hundred years ago, 
the work of foreign missions has become an increasingly complex 
undertaking. Then, broadly speaking, mission strategy called for 
a frontal attack upon ‘heathen citadels of darkness.’ To-day the 
missionary’s task is rendered far more delicate and intricate by a 
formidable array of new factors that have come upon the field— 
anthropology, the comparative study of religions, the renaissance 
of indigenous cultures, nationalism, disillusionment with western 
civilization, secular idealistic cults and the whole network of 
influences let loose by th investment of western capital in mis- 
sion lands with the disorganization of society and traditional 
ways of life that have resulted from them. The Church in mission 
lands finds its position undermined and its claim upon the allegi- 
ance of society challenged by ‘citadels of darkness’ that exist 
behind the missionary lines in the home lands. These, through 
the moving picture, literature and in a hundred ways have a 
rapidly increasing outreach and power throughout the world. 
The situation calls for a new strategy for the Christian enter- 
prise: a willingness to face facts as they are to-day; the ability to 
see the position of the Church in relation to the whole modern 
stage of human activity; the capacity to re-draft its programme 
and to change its methods with a view to meeting the new forces. 
There must be a willingness to use these new forces, to make 
terms with some, fearlessly to attack others, and to define with 
utmost honesty, clarity and devotion and in the light of the great 
principles of Jesus the inescapable responsibility for ministering 
to the human needs that these factors have created. 
37 
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The Department of Social and Industrial Research of the 
International Missionary Council is seeking to help the foreign 
missionary movement to understand and deal with the social and 
economic forces that are complicating the task of the Church and 
are challenging the power of Christ’s teachings. Three years ago a 
commission was sent by the Department, at the request of some 
of the principal mission societies having work in South Central 
Africa, to study the effect upon native life of the great copper 
mines in Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. The import- 
ance of visual adult education as a supplementary arm to the 
missionary and government educational programme was urged 
by this commission. Out of this recommendation has grown the 
Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment. 

African tribal life is disintegrating under the impact of modern 
industry. The mines of the African Copper Belt have upset the 
economic, social and political equilibrium of Central Africa. 
From north, south, east and west come hosts of Africa’s most 
energetic young men, attracted as steel filings to a magnet by 
the high wages and fascinating adventure offered by the mines. 

The widely contrasted social values and ways of life of the 
European surroundings result in maladjustment, friction and 
confusion. The Native coming suddenly from the bush to the 
mines is caught in a sort of no man’s land between the standards, 
the virtues and the vices of two worlds. Unsupported by his own 
group he fails to acquire an intelligible understanding of the new 
society. He finds himself isolated in the midst of his own Africa. 
How can these children of nature be prepared to meet the in- 
coming tide of western life so as to be lifted and borne forward 
rather than overwhelmed by it ? 

One is impressed with the widening gulf between Young 
Africa and Old Africa. The long years which Bantu boys and 
girls spend in mission schools open to them a world of which 
most of their parents know nothing. The classroom teaching 
reaches a portion of the younger children while the adults remain 
illiterate, without a key to the puzzle of modern life. The young 
men go down to the mines for employment under Europeans. 
Here they secure a measure of practical education. Whether 
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at the mission school or at the mine the outlook of the young 
Bantu undergoes a marked change. But when he goes back to 
the old environment the pressure of the tribal group envelops 
him like an atmosphere. Sooner or later he usually succumbs and 
returns to the old ways of life. In some way the whole tribe must 
be raised to a level which will help to conserve the progress of 
the young generation. How can this gap between the old and 
the young be bridged? Clearly it must be by some other method 
than that of the printed page and classroom. 

Another aspect of the situation is the loosening hold of the 
tribal traditions, lore, history and ceremonials upon the young 
African and his decreasing respect for chief and elders. Old 
Africans speak of this loss of Bantu culture in their youth; their 
inattention and neglect at ceremonials and their ignorance of 
how to act in the presence of a superior authority. 

The educational cinema is admirably adapted to meet these 
several needs of the Bantu community. It can perform a two-fold 
task in relating the new to the old and rebuilding the solidarity of 
the Bantu community. On the one hand it can portray to the 
elders of the tribe the meaning of the new forces and laws which 
have broken in upon Bantu life and on the other hand can 
acquaint the youth with the best traditions of the past, stir in 
them a pride of race and an appreciation of their own culture. 

The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment aims at meeting 
these problems of the African. It purposes to put in the hands of 
the missionary and educator a tremendously potential aid to the 
education of the Bantu; to devise an apparatus technically and 
economically within his powers and to provide a supply of films 
suited to the needs and tastes of the African. The Experiment has 
not gone into Africa with a predetermined line of films that 
people in London have decided are ‘good for the African.’ It is 
trying to discover what the African himself finds of interest in 
the films; what makes him laugh, what moves him to tears, and 
what approaches with the motion picture best awaken his men- 
tality and help him to change his ways so as to enrich and elevate 
his life. The Experiment is testing the African’s receptive powers 
with programmes of varied length; what he remembers and tells 
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his friends, how much he will pay and how far he will walk to see 
a show. 

A basic principle of the Experiment is that the pictures are 
made in Africa with African actors and portray black rather than 
white people in action. The Native mother and child, the 
African household, the Bantu farmer are shown engaged in new 
ways of carrying on basic community and household functions in 
the familiar village environment. Against this traditional tribal 
background the new principles are interpreted—the principles 
that the Native must understand and use if he is to exist in and 
adapt himself to the new world he is entering. 

Another basic principle of the project is the use of native 
leadership, ideas and taste in the production of the pictures. The 
assistant producer and assistant cameraman are Bantu. Each 
scene of Bantu life to be used is discussed with these native 
leaders, the actors are selected and trained and the make-up is 
staged by them. When the scene is photographed and processed 
it is thrown upon the screen to receive the criticisms of a picked 
group of Natives. If faulty in detail, the scene is again set up 
and shot, and this process continues and the scene is not incor- 
porated into the sequence of the picture until native taste and 


-experience are satisfied. 


The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment was opened with 
the financial assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
in February 1935. A producing and displaying staff of five 
Englishmen was sent to Tanganyika during May and June. In 
buildings provided by the Government of Tanganyika a pro- 
ducing headquarters was opened at Vugiri in the highlands near 
the Kenya border, about one hundred miles from Dar-es-Salaam. 
With a staff of native assistants and the generous co-operation of 
the governments of Tanganyika and Kenya, twelve films have 
been made with ‘talkie’ accompaniments in seven languages. 
These have been displayed on a total circuit of nine thousand 
miles in Tanganyika, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Uganda. More than ninety performances have been viewed by 
eighty-five thousand Africans. Their response has been studied 
and the results are being used in making subsequent films. 
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From the experience of the first year of the project the follow- 
ing conclusions have been reached : 


Therejexists a universal enthusiasm for the moving picture among tribes 
representing a wide geographical scope and almost every stage of progress. 

The sophisticated Natives at the mines accustomed to regular shows of 
western films are spellbound with interest over pictures representing native 
actors in the medium of African life. 

‘Talkie’ films suitable for Banvu audiences can be produced at a fraction of 
the cost of ‘talkies’ for western audiences. 

The methods of film production and display used have proved efficient 
and the equipment of the Experiment has proved satisfactory. 

Competent observers among officials, missionaries, educators and anthro- 
pologists are practically unanimous as to the great educational possibilities of 
these ‘talkie’ films. 

Bantu assistants can be trained to give valuable co-operation in the producing 
and displaying of the films. 

Certain progressive tribes have shown surprising keenness for specifically 
educational films. 

A considerable difference of opinion has arisen as to the type of pictures 
which should be presented to Bantu audiences, particularly as to the emphasis 
between educational and entertainment films. 

A project of this nature is able to secure splendid co-operation in the field 
from all those who have the advancement of the African at heart, whether he 
be official, missionary, educator or colonist. 

The synchronized gramophone record carrying commentary in a native 
language becomes an admirable substitute for the expensive sound-on-film 
‘ talkie,’ both by reason of its exceedingly low cost and because it can be used 
with an almost unlimited number of native language groups. 


If the Experiment is to produce conclusive results it should 
be carried through a second year. The main points on which 
further investigation is needed are: the type of programme which 
appeals most to different classes and age-groups of Natives in 
different localities; the best techniques for the production of 
different kinds of educational films; the value of the film as an 
aid to education in schools and for arousing interest among 
adults in subjects of communal concern; the possibilities in the 
production of satisfactory films of a dramatic, folk-lore and 
entertainment nature; and the willingness of the Native to pay 
for admission to the cinema. | 

In the next period of the Experiment it is planned to abandon 
the extended itinerant method of displays thus far employed, 
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for a more intensive programme. A number of small cinema units 
will be established in selected native communities where in- 
telligent co-operation can be had from missionary or government 
officials. ‘These centres will be supplied at regular intervals with 
a varied line of films on educational and recreational subjects. 
The programmes will be changed from week to week and the 
responses to each will be noted. A low admission fee will be 
charged at these cinema shows, and the willingness of the com- 
munity to pay to see the various types of films will be studied 
through an extended period. 

The Experiment is opening an immense potential field for 
the commercial cinema. If this field is left to private enterprise 
the Bantu will in due course get the type of film which the trade 
considers likely to be riost profitable to itself—a type which 
conveys little of construciive and much of destructive influence 
to the African. 

The directors of the Experiment are studying the possibilities 
of setting up an alternative to this laissez faire policy, i.e. the 
establishing of a form of controlled corporation for producing and 
distributing to Africans films both educative and entertaining, 
suited to meet their tastes and needs. These would be supplied to 
self-supporting urban and rural cinemas all over the country, and 
the rentals paid for the films would pay for the maintenance of 
the production centre, distribution, service and other expenses. 

The organization suggested for the above corporation should 
provide a general council in London with a small executive and 
a large corresponding council with members in every part of 
Africa served by the corporation. On the general council would 
be representatives of government, missions, industry, education, 
anthropology and other sciences concerned with the welfare of 
the African. The African staff would act under the direction of 
the general council which would be responsible for policy. 

By such means the results of the Bantu Educational Kinema 
Experiment would be conserved and built upon so as perman- 
ently to benefit Bantu life and help to ensure the healthy develop- 


ment of the cinema throughout a large part of Africa. 
J. Mere Davis 
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THE MALABAR SYRIANS 


THE MALABAR SYRIANS AND THE CHURCH Missionary Society, 1816-1840. By 
P. Cuertyan, B.L. Kottayam: Church Missionary Society’s Press. 1935. 


6 Bine Hon. Mr Justice Cheriyan has been occupying some of the period 

of his retirement by compiling a record of the close relationship 
between that part of the Syrian Christian community popularly known as 
the Jacobites and the Church Missionary Society, a relationship which 
lasted nearly twenty years and set forces at work which are active to-day. 
He prefaces the tale with an historical and doctrinal survey of Christianity, 
including a special sketch of the Church of England, from the third century. 
He also outlines the history of Travancore before the nineteenth century 
and finally adds a brief survey of the history of the Malabar Christians. 
At the end of the volume he prints appendices consisting of nearly a 
hundred pages of documents, letters and extracts from government papers. 
Possibly the book would not have lost by the omission of the historical and 
even doctrinal surveys. Confidence in such outlines is not set up when 
Gibbon is cited as an authority on the episcopal system. But this is a minor 
consideration, for the real work begins with the seventh chapter and those 
who desire quickly to reach the main story can skip the first eighty pages 
without missing anything of vital import. 

Of the thoroughness of the author’s work there can be no question. 
He has written in the hope that if the tale of the C.M.S. Mission of Help 
to the Jacobite Syrian Church be fully told without prejudice, and the 
evidence of documents produced, some of the misconceptions still widely 
entertained, particularly as regards the allocation and division of property 
after the rupture, might be removed. He believes, rightly or wrongly, that 
‘the distorted impressions left by the conflicting accounts of the events of 
those days . . . stand much in the way of all endeavours to bring about 
harmonious relations between the different sections of the community, 
even after the lapse of many decades.’ 

The Judge himself is a member of the Anglican community, but he 
shows little if any bias and he has written with charity towards all. Even 
when he feels that the mere narration of facts supported by quotations from 


the journal of one of the English missionaries is bound, quite apart from 
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any comment, to create an unfavourable impression, he adds, most charm- 
ingly, a long note at the end of the chapter in which the admirable qualities 
of this missionary in his work of later years is set forth and the respect which 
it evoked is emphasized. 

Most of the contacts which in the past this Church has had with other 
churches have, unhappily it must be confessed, brought loss and misery 
to its members. The Portuguese in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
inflicted a deep wound which has festered and is not healed. It was the 
Roman Church which drove it to seek help from Antioch, and the con- 
nexion with Antioch has blighted its life. No patriarch or his representative 
has ever come to Malabar without leaving behind him division and un- 
happiness. Turkish ecclesiastical officials, starved and oppressed in their 
own barren land, have come to south-west India seeking money, and yet 
more money, and have finally demanded that the whole of the revenues 
shall be administered by the Patriarch in Mardin. Our author heads 
chapter x11: “The Arrival of a Foreign Jacobite Prelate.’ He quotes from 
a judgment of the Travancore High Court: 


In 1807, one Dioscurus Bara from foreign parts visited Malabar. On his 
arrival there, he went into churches and tried to deal with the funds thereof 
freely as he chose without any sanction. The Metropolitan very rightly objected 
to such a course. . . . 


It was the visit of the Patriarch at the beginning of this century which 
has caused the present division and protracted litigation. He too demanded 
the control of all financial and other endowments and excommunicated the 
Metran when he most properly refused. The foreign contacts from Rome 
and Antioch have not brought peace and progress to this harassed Church. 
It can be at once asserted, however, that notwithstanding the shadows of 
misunderstanding which have darkened the course of events, contact with 
the Church of England through the Church Missionary Society has brought 
to the so-called Jacobite Church great spiritual gain. No one reading Mr 
Justice Cheriyan’s book can avoid the conviction that although the gain 
might have been immeasurably greater and the active association of the two 
churches in a common task might have become permanent had it not been 
for human frailties and failures on both sides, yet God has greatly blessed 
this comparatively brief Mission of Help, and made it fruitful in a variety of 
ways throughout the ancient land of Melankara. 

Let it be granted that the kind of help which the Syrian Church needed 
at that period was difficult to provide. It needed men thoroughly versed 
in the history and liturgies of the eastern Church. It needed those who had 
made such study as was possible of the life of the lesser eastern churches, 
and could sympathize because they understood. And it may be plainly 
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declared that at that time there were few such men available, and certainly 
none whose services could be called upon by the lately-formed Church 
Missionary Society. There was a powerful evangelical movement in 
England which had drawn into itself men of marked piety and genuine 
goodness, with intense missionary zeal, but however greatly we may 
admire and honour these men it is scarcely possible to deny that their 
outlook was narrow and contracted and that they were profoundly un- 
conscious of the fact. Worship offered according to the Liturgy of S. James 
or the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom would have seemed to them but little 
removed from superstition, and the word ‘idolatry’ rose easily to their 
lips. Incense, the sign of the Cross, lighted candles in the daytime, seemed 
to such men to be Romish follies far removed from the pure prayer-meet- 
ing of godly men. It is advisable to remember these things because they 
bring into clearer light the remarkable patience and prudence of the first 
missionaries and their immediate successors. For both patient and prudent 
they undoubtedly were. 

The Church Missionary Society was founded in 1799. The Mission of 
Help to the Syrian Church of Melankara was inaugurated in 1816. It came 
about thus. A rebellion in Travancore and an attempt to assassinate the 
British Resident had been somewhat savagely suppressed. The attention 
of the Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, had been drawn to the 
fact that there were large numbers of Christians in those regions, and he 
had deputed Dr Kerr and Dr Claudius Buchanan to investigate their 
condition. It was the writings of the latter in his book, Christian Researches 
in Asia, that called attention to these Christians and eventually induced the 
Church Missionary Society to offer its help. In India the British Resident, 
Colonel Munro, was zealous in forwarding the enterprise and it was he 
who indeed began the mission by the foundation of a college. 

But it is clear that however ‘incongruous’—to use our author’s word— 
was the attempted partnership of the bodies with such divergent methods 
of worship, neither of which by training or experience was fitted to under- 
stand the other, the first missionaries were cautious as well as zealous, as 
full of common sense as they were of piety. For they soon discovered that 
though the Metran might yield to the British Resident’s wishes he was 
all the time trembling with apprehensions, and they set themselves to calm 
those fears. So far from aiming at the abolition of their legitimate rites and 
making their Church subject to English ecclesiastical power, they had no 
such objects; they had come only to stand by and help them to regain their 
primitive purity and become a holy and vigorous Church, active and useful 
in the cause of God. Fears quickly were converted into gratitude and the 
early missionaries worked cordially with the Metran. 

It was the same with the Madras Corresponding Committee and the 
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Parent Society ‘at home.’ Passage after passage could be quoted from 
C.M.S. reports and dispatches in which the aim of maintaining the 
integrity of the ancient Church was inculcated. The task was one of delicacy 
and difficulty. The missionaries were not the rulers and pastors of the 
Church; they were but ‘advisers and helpers or instructors of such as were 
willing to hear.’ Very different would have been the methods of the zealous 
layman if he could have had his way. His way was the somewhat despotic 
rule of the official of past days. ‘I again request,’ Col. Munro wrote to one 
of the missionaries, ‘that you will assume a control and direction over the 
whole system of the discipline and church government of the Syrians, 
employing the Metropolitan as your coadjutor.’ Thus the godly layman! 
But the godly presbyters were aware that to attempt such a direction 
would be to ruin their work and they would have none of it. 

One of the difficulties of Indian work is to secure continuity of policy 
and method. Whether this policy and these methods could have been in- 
definitely continued, whether men so unequally yoked as a Syrian Metran 
and an Islington-trained missionary could have continued to co-operate, 
is certainly doubtful. Mr Cheriyan thinks that a rupture must have come 
sooner or later in any case. He gives his reasons clearly and judicially in 
chapter xix. But continuity of policy and method was not secured. Illness 
and the need of furlough frequently deplete the ranks of workers in 
India and new men must take the places of those who have fallen by the 
way. Probably the separation was inevitable, but had it not been so, the 
conduct of the two missionaries who arrived in 1834 made it certain that 
the Syrians would sooner or later reject the Mission of Help which the 
English Church had provided. It proved to be sooner. Our author patheti- 
cally remarks that 


the chief characteristic of Mr Woodcock was a promptness to indulge in doctrinal 
controversies even before he picked up a few Malayalam words. According to 
his own writings he arrived at Kottayam on July 30th, 1834, and began his 
controversies on August 1st. It was not his fault that he did not start it when he 
saw the Metran on the previous morning; for at that interview the Metran 
was busy making enquiries about his old friends who were in England and 
had allowed him no opportunity ‘to introduce his Church as a topic of his 
conversation.’ 


It must be remembered that Mr Woodcock was twenty-five years of 
age and could not have been ordained to the priesthood for much more 
than a year. 

Mr Cheriyan is very gentle in his quotations from the journal, for he 
does not reproduce the passages in which this callow and inexperienced 
youth describes how that although owing to the Metran’s courteous 
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enquiries he found no opening for faithful dealings with him as regards 
the superstitions of his Church on the very day of his arrival, yet when he 
returned the visit on the next day he made ample compensation for the 
former unwilling omission. Such was the conduct of this missionary 
whose experience of Travancore was limited to forty-eight hours or less. 
Our author goes on: 


His journal would show that with scarcely any Syrian whom he met was it 
possible for him to carry on any conversation without introducing doctrinal 
controversies. He allowed himself at times to speak and write about the Kurbana 
service in language that would cause the utmost pain to Syrians. 


Mr Peet, his companion, was a little older, but even he was under 
thirty-five. He demanded from the Metropolitan ‘a written undertaking 
not to ordain any one before receiving “‘a written satisfactory testimony” 
from himself.’ It is needless to continue reciting instances to illustrate 
the kind of attitude, intolerant and intolerable, of these young men in 
dealing with old bishops, who whatever their faults might have been were 
courteous and dignified in all their relations to the foreign ‘helpers.’ ‘Rash 
and autocratic’ are the words Mr Cheriyan feels bound to use of their 
conduct. But it is important to reiterate that the Church Missionary 
Society was not responsible for the conduct of these men. They were dis- 
obeying, however unconsciously, the wise and charitable instructions given 
by the Parent Committee to those working in lands where ancient churches 
were formed. It is worth while reproducing them: 


Study—for it is peculiarly applicable to the circumstances of an enlightened 
and devout Christian labouring in the midst of a benighted and corrupted Orien- 
tal Church—study that spirit of moderation, delicacy and caution, which was 
exhibited by the Apostles towards their countrymen, the Jews, and towards their 
converts from among the Gentiles. Although they acted and spoke and wrote 
under the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and foreknew certainly the 
approaching dissolution of the Jewish polity, yet in ritual observances, such as 
circumcision, washings, the change of the Sabbath, feasts, attendance at the 
temple and in the synagogues, and generally in the discipline of the old cove- 
nant, which was waxing old and ready to vanish away, they were temperate, 
conformable, conciliatory and large-hearted. They were especially backward to 
dispute, excepting when ceremonial observances were abused to disparage the 
doctrine of free justification by faith in Christ, or substituted for the inward 
sanctification of the heart by the operation of the Holy Spirit. Imitate them, by 
continually insisting, in the simplest and most practical manner, on the two 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, justification and sanctification; and waive as 
much as possible those contentions which are unprofitable and vain. 


It was obvious that a collision must soon come when instructions such 
as these, so carefully observed by the first missionaries, were flouted and 
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ignored. Our author discusses, perhaps at unnecessary length from a 
western point of view but possibly wisely from the point of view of Melan- 
kara where memories are long, distressing incidents as regards violence 
done to the ‘ornaments’ of a church building, but we need not follow him. 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta arrived in 1835 and made friendly suggestions 
comprising six points for consideration. He speaks of himself as using ‘a 
deference which became me in another Church as a stranger with no 
authority.’ But it was too late; the mischief for the present was irreparable; 
the Bishop spoke of the ‘charity and tender sympathy we should cultivate 
towards them and similar relics of apostolic churches. How readily we 
should acknowledge what is good in them; without requiring of them 
conformity to our Protestant models of liturgical worship or our western 
notions’; but Mr Peet was talking of ‘tractarian papistic nonsense,’ and a 
synod of the Syrian Church passed the following: 


We, the Jacobite Syrians being subject to the supremacy of the Patriarch of 
Antioch and observing, as we do, the liturgies and ordinances instituted by the 
prelates sent under his command, cannot deviate from such liturgies and ordin- 
ances and maintain a discipline contrary thereto; and a man of one persuasion 
being not authorized to preach and admonish in the Church of another following 
a different persuasion without the permission of the respective patriarchs we 
cannot permit the same to be done amongst us; and our churches being built 
by the aid of the prelates sent under orders of the Patriarch and on the wishes of 
the people of each parish, and ornamented by their money, and as the accounts 
of the annual income accruing to our churches under the head of voluntary 
contributions, offerings, etc. are, as required by the rules, furnished to our 
bishops, as is the custom in the churches of Antioch, as well as in the churches 
of this and other countries following different persuasions, we are without the 
power, and feel disinclined, to follow and cause to be followed a different 
procedure from the above. 


And so the Mission of Help came to an end. 

But the work of the earlier missionaries has borne abundant fruit. 
Peace has not come to this afflicted Church. It can never come as long as 
the unnatural link continues with the Jacobite Patriarch living in Mardin, 
unhappily still in Turkish territory, but a new life has been called forth. 
The Bible in the vernacular is widely circulated, the liturgy is now almost 
wholly in the vernacular, Sunday schools gather large numbers of children 
for instruction, the Kattanars are far better educated and are better men, 
efforts are being made to evangelize the outcastes. It were foolish to deny 
that much of this is due to the influence of the work of the C.M.S. Mission 
of Help. 

Two further points may be mentioned, one of comparatively small 
importance in itself, the other of weight. The rupture involved questions 
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of property and money. It is currently believed by the Syrians that they 
were not treated equitably in the division. The whole question is dealt with 
in chapter xxu. The Madras Government suggested the appointment of a 
board of arbitrators so that there might be no recourse to the law courts, 
and both sides agreed to arbitration. The board was nominated, duly 
heard evidence and made its award. It is obvious that a party agreeing to 
arbitration and then disputing the award is hopelessly in the wrong, 
Whatever the C.M.S. received was received because the mutually-agreed- 
upon arbitrators gave it. 

The other matter is of weightier import, but space does not permit more 
than a brief notice. It is a real matter of distress to Jacobite Syrians that 
the Anglican Church in India created a diocese of Travancore and Cochin 
in 1897. It was not a question, they say, of providing ministrations to 
Europeans settled in the country, but of creating a rival Indian Christian 
Church alongside the ancient Church and appointing a bishop to have 
pastoral charge; it was setting up bishop against bishop in the same area. 
But the Church Missionary Society was faced with a pressing problem. 


What was a Mission of Help was converted into an open mission whose 
principal object was the proclamation of the Gospel to the non-Christian 
population. As a result of their work, large congregations were formed in 
different parts of the country consisting mostly of converts from the Ezhavas, 
Puleya and other communities. Very soon these converts greatly outnumbered 
the Syrian element in the Anglican Church. 


What was to be done? Soon the numbers were so great that it was 
beyond the power of the Bishop of Madras to oversee them. The diocese 
of neighbouring Tinnevelly was not founded until 1896. The Syrians had 
neglected the multitudes of non-Christians in their midst. Many of them 
strongly resented the admission of these people into their Church. And 
so an Anglican diocese was founded. It was a pity, but what else could the 
Anglican Church have done in such circumstances? It led to constant 
accusations of ‘ proselytism’ and over and over again the Parent Committee 
of the C.M.S. had to consider these charges. In one report (1852) they say: 


The Committee cannot conclude their report without noticing the charges 
which have been brought against the Society in some quarters of seeking to 
proselytise the members of other Christian communities. The Society aims at a 
far higher object, from the pursuit of which it cannot desist even though proselyt- 
ism should be a consequence. It aims to give the Bible to Oriental Christians, 
to help them to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest its pure doctrines and to 
lead each humble enquirer to the Saviour of sinners. Compared with this 
object, proselytism to any particular ecclesiastical communion sinks into second- 
ary importance. 
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On which our author comments: 


Apparently the Church Missionary Society was neither anxious for nor 
dreaded the admission of individual members of the Eastern Churches into the 
Church of England. 


But in two respects the Church Missionary Society in Malabar is open 
to criticism as regards the past. In 1838 the Corresponding Committee 
resolved that the missionaries at each station ‘should be considered as 
labouring for the gathering in of heathen Mahomedans and Roman 
Catholics as well as Syrians.’ Mr Cheriyan obviously feels the difficulty, 
and speaks of ‘the obscurity of language’ (it seems undesirably lucid) and 
tries to explain it away. It led to what amounted to mutual excommunica- 
tions. Three Syrians were excommunicated by the Metran in 1840 for 
joining a C.M.S. congregation; and excommunication is a real thing in 
India, it means complete social exclusion. It is acknowledged by Mr 
Cheriyan that there were Syrians who became members of the Anglo- 
Syrian congregations in expectation of temporal advantages, and that most 
of them, as well as their descendants, subsequently withdrew and returned 
to their old allegiance. ‘It was unfortunate,’ he writes, ‘that the mission- 
aries did not detect the worldly-mindedness of some of the Syrians who 
applied to be admitted into the Anglican Church.’ He acknowledges 
frankly also that the admission of converts from the depressed classes 
brought about the withdrawal of many Syrians from Anglicanism. 

The other matter for criticism is that the C.M.S. missionaries after 
the separation, instead of encouraging social friendliness and intercourse 
between their congregations and other Christians, not merely discouraged 
it but prohibited and penalized it. In the Madras Church Missionary 
Record an instance is given of an Anglican suspended from communion 
for having married his daughter to a man of the Syrian Church. Members 
of the Anglican Church were prohibited from joining in Syrian feasts as 
well as heathen. Mr Cheriyan gently remarks: ‘Like all other fallible men, 
the missionaries had their own share of mistakes and blunders.’ The result 
is that even to-day C.M.S. Christians are strangely ignorant of Syrian 
doctrine and Syrians know little of C.M.S. teaching. 

If this book should help to do away with the results of these mistakes its 
author will not have spent his labour in vain. 

W. H. G. Hotmes 

DorKING, SURREY 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND POPULATION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE West: With special 
reference to Great Britain and Japan. By G. E. Hupparp and Denzin 
BaRING, with a conclusion by T. E. Grecory. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 18s. 1935. 

POPULATION THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION: With special reference to 
Japan. By E. F. Penrosg. Stanford, California: Food Research Institute. 
$3.50. 1934. 


— first book is of major importance since it deals thoroughly with the 
problem of the emergence of the three great eastern nations—Japan, 
China and India—as large-scale industrial producers, their entrance into 
international markets, the loss of these markets to the manufacturing 
countries of the West, the reaction of the latter in the form of trade 
restrictions and finally the probable future trend of eastern industrial and 
trade expansion and its influence upon world economic development. 

The more immediate problems relate to the progress of Japan, who 
by reducing her costs of production to a level hitherto unknown, has 
extended her trading operations into every quarter of the globe and cap- 
tured markets which in the past had been the cherished preserves of the 
exporting countries of the West. In view of the catastrophic results of 
eastern competition in the cotton trade, the authors enquire what limits 
are fixed to the competitive power of eastern manufactures vis d vis those 
of the West. Is the eastern factory worker destined to supplant the western 
operative in ever-widening spheres? 

The method pursued is that of analysing the industrial structures of 
the three eastern countries whose industrial development is on the largest 
scale and attempting to deduce from the facts the lines of their future 
development. Although the subject is dealt with primarily from the 
competitive angle, it is not assumed that the growth of eastern trade 
implies a contraction of that of the West. For example, Japan’s low-priced 
manufactures have already in Africa and elsewhere opened up new 
markets, which but for this might have lain dormant for a long time, 
offering no field to the higher-priced western goods. From such profits 
Japanese purchasing power of western-made goods of kinds she is not 
well fitted to produce is stimulated to the benefit of world trade. 

Moreover Japan is now concentrating upon exports to correct an un- 
favourable balance of trade, and if these grow they will involve a corre- 
sponding increase of imports in the long run, since Japan depends so largely 
on foreign sources for raw materials required for manufacture. Thus 
eventually the growth of Japanese industry must benefit world trade, 
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though it obviously involves serious injury to countries with whom she 
stands directly in competition. 

The intensity with which Japanese competition has threatened the 
trade of older manufacturing countries is due much more to qualitative 
than quantitative causes. The steady change from production of food-stuffs 
and raw material to finished manufactures for export, the reduction of 
export prices, the increase of the relative volume of exports in a period of 
universal depression have been a greater threat to Japan’s industrial com- 
petitors than any startling increase of production per head of population. 
The widening of the range of markets served has been no less impressive 
than the increase of the range of manufactured exports, and the fact that 
this has coincided with a severe contraction of overseas markets as a whole. 

The British colonies, Netherlands East Indies, China, British India, 
Egypt, French colonies, South America, have all witnessed the rapid 
invasion of Japanese goods. The attempts to check the advance of Japanese 
goods in certain markets, such as British India, are similar to the pressing 
of a rubber balloon in one spot. The pressure pushes out the rubber at 
another point on its periphery. 

During the period 1030-34, while British-made bleached cotton 
piece-goods imported into Tanganyika decreased from 3,076,000 yards to 
176,000 yards, Japanese goods jumped from 594,000 yards to 1,783,000 
yards. In the same period, while British cotton textile trade in East African 
markets decreased from 21.6 per cent to 11.3 per cent, Japanese trade 
increased from 29.8 per cent to 75.2 per cent. 

Among the reasons for the astonishing rise of Japan as an industrial 
and trading nation may be named the following. The social, political and 
economic revolution that accompanied the restoration of the Emperor in 
1868 allowed the energies and resources of the feudal aristocracy to be 
diverted into industrial channels. Manufacture and trade were freed from 
monopoly, the wealth and intelligence of the Samurai families were applied 
to financing and organizing business. The government laid the founda- 
tions of railways, shipping, banks, mining and manufacturing. Western 
science and experience were enlisted on a large scale. Japanese young men 
were thoroughly trained abroad. 

The series of wars in which Japan engaged between 1895 and 1915 
immensely stimulated heavy industry, induced an inflow of foreign capital 
and expanded the nation’s markets. The great war in particular created for 
Japan an enormous market for war necessities of all kinds and gave her an 
overwhelming advantage in Western Pacific markets. 

The paternalism of the Japanese government and the national character 
of Japanese economic planning are prime factors in the growth of industry, 
in marked contrast to the experience of western countries, where modern 
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industry has grown in an atmosphere of strong individualism. Not only 
has the government itself engaged in heavy industry—like steel mills and 
mining on a large scale—but it has increasingly financed and subsidized 
private industries, commercial enterprises. and banks of all kinds. 

The bureau for the rationalization of industry was formed in 1930. The 
wide powers of the board include the termination of uneconomic competi- 
tion by the promotion of cartel agreements which can be made binding on 
all members of a given industry. Under this Act come the limitation and 
demarcation of production, the allocation of orders, the fixing of sale price, 
channel of sale and quantity of goods to be sold. 

Twenty-two of the major industries of the country are working under 
this Act. Ninety-seven per cent of all cotton spindles and fifty per cent of 
all power looms in Japan are embraced in the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association. This enormous development of the cartel in consolidating and 
regulating industrial action in Japan is a manifestation of the spirit of group 
combination which permeates national life, having its origin in feudal and 
religious traditions of society. The unit is not the individual as in Europe 
and America, but the family or group in the largest sense—the State. 

This group spirit, different from anything in the West, has endowed 
the people with an inherent power of organization. The unparalleled 
progress of Japanese industry can be laid to this national patriotism which 
permeates all members of an industry from the highest to the lowest posi- 
tions. Supplementing this bias toward corporate action is the high degree 
of centralization of financial control in the nation. Seventy per cent of 
the financial power of the nation is concentrated in the hands of a few 
great corporations built up in the feudal spirit under well-known 
families. 

The competitive advantage of Japan’s industrial and commercial 
organization is seen most clearly in the cotton textile industry. Here she 
enjoys the advantages of cheaper labour in spinning and weaving, greater 
proximity to large consuming markets in the Far East, better organization 
of the industry, cheaper cotton and currency depreciation. The Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association acts as a centralized brain, co-ordinating all 
the activities of the industry. It conducts research, determines export prices 
and quotas, acts for its members in foreign trade negotiations, centralizes 
selling agencies, studies markets. It co-ordinates buying and distributing 

agencies. 

Another great advantage is the Japanese method of conducting a two- 
way import and export business, thus saving commission on brokerage 
and simplifying exchange. The business is in fact a chain whose first link 
is efficient organization for buying all over the world; the second, cheap 
delivery of cotton to the mills; the third, cheap manufactured goods bought 
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from the mills; the fourth, selling such goods in foreign markets at a small 
rate of profit. 

Japan enjoys an important advantage over the British textile industry in 
the matter of technical equipment. In Japan the industry began to expand 
at a time when spinning technique elsewhere in the world was far advanced. 
As she expanded her industry she was able to install the latest machines 
and improved devices which gave her operatives the acme of production, 
as contrasted with the more obsolete equipment of her competitors. The 
ring spindle has given Japan a definite lead in the spinning of low and 
medium counts of cotton yarn. 

Special sources of strength to the Japanese cotton trade are given by: 
centralized control, by which it is possible to check over-production and 
uneconomic competition; large manufacturing units, working two shifts a 
day, equipped with ring spindles and automatic looms; shipping sub- 
sidies; concentration of raw cotton imports in the hands of a few large 
concerns and the system of bulk purchase; greater efficiency in marketing 
the finished product. 

Within every major Japanese industry a process of controlled develop- 
ment is at work. First, it is carried forward by leading members of the 
industry itself; behind these stand the great financial capitalists; lastly, 
presiding over the whole industrial hierarchy is the government, which 
takes an integrated paternalist view of the process throughout the entire 
industrial field and directs it towards clearly seen objectives. All classes of 
the community from cabinet minister to humblest artisan agree that these 
objectives are in the field of national prestige rather than financial profit. 
Each new market conquered, each additional shipload of drill or rayon 
leaving a Japanese port, each new triumph over a technical difficulty, exalts 
the nation and brings Japan nearer to the ‘place in the sun’ which other 
nations would, as many of her people believe, deny her. 

Among handicaps to Japanese industrial production is the high labour 
turnover, due to the high percentage of girls from rural areas employed 
and the ease with which they may be re-absorbed in the home. The low 
nutritive value of the diet of workers undoubtedly undermines their 
vitality and affects their efficiency. It is estimated that three times the 
labour is needed in Japanese mills to provide an output equal to that of 
an American mill, which goes far to equalize the cost of wages. 

Japan’s industrial future is difficult to forecast owing to the un- 
certainty of world politics. The steady increase of her population together 
with her marked shortage of raw materials ensure the continued industrial- 
ization of Japan, which will require an exchange of finished exports for 
imported necessities of life. It is probable that her exports will continue to 
be increasingly diversified, owing to the unfavourable outlook for silk, the 
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difficulties of expanding trade in cotton exports due to increased inter- 
national restrictions and increased local manufacture in eastern markets. 
It is therefore almost certain that Japan will turn to a wider variety of 
exports and increasingly compete with the West in a broad field of in- 
dustries. Since fifty-four per cent of Japan’s population is still rural (com- 
pared with twenty-one per cent industrial) and since the standard of wages 
in Japan bases itself upon the peasant’s income, it is clear that the present 
low trend of wages will tend to continue for a long time to come. 

Two important factors tend to slow up Japan’s industrial expansion. 
The first is the conflict between the interests of the rural and urban classes, 
If the government enters a policy of support of the depressed agrarian 
classes it will divert strength from the expansion of national industries. 
If the peasants are not given relief the economic levels of the nation will 
remain depressed and revolution may occur. 

The other dilemma is in the field of Japan’s imperial expansion. A 
policy of strongly developed colonial industries and protection for them 
reacts unfavourably on her home industries, by putting these colonial 
products into competition with home factories. Thus, Formosan sugar has 
for many years raised the price of sugar in Japan beyond its level on the 
open market. The present trend to make a self-sufficing economic bloc of 
the Japanese Empire is economically unsound and will retard the expansion 
of Japan. 

The feudal character of Japanese society accords well with her peculiar 
needs as an industrial power. It is conducive to harmonious relations 
between capital and labour and it enables the industrial structure as a 
whole to retain a considerable degree of elasticity in the face of changing 
circumstances. 

Except as offering markets of almost unlimited potentiality for the 
more advanced manufacturing nations, both China and India will remain 
for generations to come almost negligible factors as competitors in the 
world markets. 


Mr Penrose’s book is a unit in a series of studies of problems of popula- 
tion, food distribution and land utilization in the Pacific area which have 
been carried out or initiated by the Institute of Pacific Relations. It is a 
timely and searching analysis of some of the causes, implications and 
results of modern imperialism as applied to Japan. The author, a British 
economist with long experience as a lecturer in government schools in 
Japan, examines carefully and challenges the validity of some of the most 
widely accepted theses regarding Japan’s position in relation to population, 
the significance of her lack of raw materials, the inevitability of her acquir- 
ing colonies and her impulse toward imperial expansion. 

The inadequacy of the Malthusian doctrine as applied to modern 
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population situations is shown. The growth of the arts and social sciences 
have brought in a whole new group of compensating factors, such as 
international trade, movements of population, of goods and of capital— 
factors undreamed of in Malthus’ time—which to a certain extent neutral- 
ize the force of his theories. 

The author next attempts to harmonize the per capita income concept 
of the optimum population with the per capita welfare concept. This can 
be done only on the assumption that the per capita income is spent on the 
consumption of the kinds and amounts of goods and services that mark the 
maximum contribution to welfare. This is only partially realized in any 
human society, due to ignorance or traditional custom in matters of food, 
housing and recreation. The discrepancy is specially wide in Japan where 
ancient ways of living permeate the structure of modern society. 

Mr Penrose holds (chap. v) that over-population does not constitute a 
valid or urgent reason for Japanese aggression on the Asiatic mainland. 
Contrary to popular opinion the rate of increase of Japan’s population is 
not exceptionally high. This rate has been less rapid than that of England 
during the corresponding period of industrialization. 

An analysis of birth-rate statistics gives no support to the widely held 
view that the Japanese are a remarkably fecund people. The highest known 
birth-rate shown for Japan was 34 per thousand in 1880. That of Germany 
was the same in 1904. In 1931 the Japanese birth-rate was 32.16 per 
thousand. The same laws governing the rise and fall of birth- and death- 
rates that prevailed in western countries during and following rapid 
industrialization periods govern the situation in Japan at the present time. 
Fertility rates have actually fallen in Japan during the last two decades. 

Ancestor-worship does not exert an appreciable influence upon the 
population of Japan: it has not prevented infanticide; it does not prevent 
the use of contraceptives; it does not induce an exceptionally low marriage 
age. The large family, in the sense of a large number of children surviving 
to maturity, seems to be a product of the modern age. It has been created 
mainly by the fall in the death-rate, due to advance in education, hygiene 
and medical science and more indirectly by increased income resulting 
from greater productivity in agriculture and industry. This may also be 
said of Japan, if for the nineteenth we substitute the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. When a community has gained the knowledge 
and acquired the habits necessary to reduce the death-rate it will soon 
gain the knowledge and acquire the habits necessary to reduce the birth- 
rate. There is a time-lag between the two processes which is operating 
just now in the case of Japan. The two processes interact and will work 
out in Japan much in the same way as they have in western countries. 

The reproductive age-group in Japan which is approaching its peak 
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as a result of the population trend of the last twenty-five years will become 
stable in 1950. Thereafter annual births will decrease and the annual 
increase of population will drop abruptly. It is estimated by Dr Uyeda, 
Japan’s leading specialist on population, that the population will reach its 
maximum of about 80,000,000 in two decades. 

An inherent obstacle to the transference of large masses of Japanese 
farmers to industrialized pursuits, as well as a difficulty in inducing the 
population to accept a cheaper and more nutritive diet, is the central place 
occupied by rice in the culture and habits of the people. Rice culture and 
eating is a mark of social status and possesses a religious and tribal sanction. 

With regard to the prospects for industrialization, contrary to current 
opinion the author maintains that Japan will continue to attain a high state 
of industrialization in spite of the scarcity of basic raw materials. This is 
shown by the present statistics of industrial output and the dependence of 
Japanese industries upon importations of pig-iron, coal, cotton and so on. 
No shortage of power is in sight in Japan, due to the immense potential 
hydro-electric sources. Only ten per cent of the ore requirements for her 
iron industry is obtained in Japan. Of the remainder, more than fifty per 
cent comes from regions over which Japan exercises no control. Forty-two 
per cent comes from the Straits Settlements at a lower cost and of a higher 
quality than any that can be produced in areas over which Japan has 
control. It is illusory to suppose that Manchuria supplies the bulk of 
imports of raw materials required by Japan’s iron and steel industry, or 
that annexation of Manchuria can enable Japan to set up a self-sufficient 
imperial iron and steel industry. The existence of a subsidized iron and 
steel industry is a hindrance rather than an aid to industrialization, for it 
tends to increase the cost of domestic and export industries as compared 
with the use of imported machinery and manufactured products. 

Another catchword of the West in estimating the trend of Japanese 
industrialization, the statement that the Japanese are good imitators but 
deficient in the capacity for invention, is exploded by the author. In view 
of the brief span of years during which Japan has set herself to assimilate 
the immense developments of the industrial revolution of the West, it 
cannot be expected that the assimilators would during the process add 
to the materials assimilated improvements on what had been produced by 
those familiar with these materials for so much longer a period. Yet this 
very thing has happened in more than one important case. During this 
period the Japanese cotton-spinning industry has invented at least seven 
notable improvements upon the accepted spinning machinery of the West. 
The inventive genius of the Japanese has been applied to the commercial 
organization of the industry using the machines. In buying cotton, in 
specialization, in organizing future exchanges of cotton yarn and in 
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marketing Japan has shown superior genius. The rapid spread of Japanese 
products to all parts of the earth is due in a degree to the genius for devising 
methods that are superior to imported methods. 

In his discussion of population and migration Mr Penrose reaches the 
conclusion that there are no satisfactory economic, biological or sociological 
reasons for the complete exclusion of oriental immigrants from Northern 
America and Australasia. He finds no satisfactory criteria of racial or 
cultural superiority, nor does he believe that the assumption can be main- 
tained that the children of inter-racial marriages are inferior to the parental 
stocks. In reply to the argument that orientals are unassimilable he shows 
that the majority of oriental immigrants live under conditions in which 
they do not have an opportunity to become assimilated. With the passing 
of the present depression the author believes there will be a tendency 
toward a resumption of immigration. 

While Mr Penrose comes to the conclusion that the prohibition of 
Japanese immigration into the lands controlled by English-speaking 
peoples inflicts economic injury on Japan, the mere fact that one area has 
a lower population density than another does not of itself make migration 
from the latter to the former practicable. Such factors as relative wage 
levels, standards of living and—possibly most important of all—the 
availability of capital for large investment at the disposal of the immigrants 
exert a governing influence upon the practicability and success of immigra- 
tion. Of central importance in the modern problem of immigration is the 
conflict between the cultural and economic interests. This forms a deep, 
underlying source of disharmony in the world. An examination of the 
effect of territorial expansion upon population shows that the considerable 
imperialistic expansion of Japan during the first three decades of the 
century has failed to open up channels for a large flow of immigration. No 
significant movement of occupational workers has followed either the 
annexation of Formosa and Korea or the occupation of Manchuria and 
Jehol. Simple economic laws present insuperable barriers to the flow of 
Japanese to these countries of lower economic and industrial development. 
No successful expansion of Japan into empty or tropical lands would be 
successful without the concomitant expenditure of immense sums of 
capital for aiding immigration and development, and this would drain 
Japan of the capital she needs for expanding her domestic industries during 
the next three critical decades. 

The unavoidable divergence between distribution of population and 
the distribution of natural resources, is to a considerable extent neutralized 
by the movements of goods. This may be regarded as a substitute for 
movements of the factors of production. Obstacles to the movements of 
goods tend to accentuate the divergence between the distribution of 
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population and development of natural resources, and thus to increase the 
inequality of economic opportunity among different communities. Herein 
lies the strongest count against protectionism. 

Industry and commerce are the lines of development that may solve 
Japan’s population problem. The nation has shown striking success in 
buying raw materials from other countries and working them up into 
menufactured goods, which she sells at moderate rates to the peoples of 
these same lands. The rise in the population of the economically less- 
favoured people of Asia will bring a steady expansion in Japanese trade, 
for Japan is well placed for supplying these needs. The threat of oriental 
dominance in modern industry is improbable. The results of the geological 
surveys of Asia show that reserves of iron and ccai and oil sufficient for 
industrializing these nations upon the scale of the West do not exist. 
However, this situation may later be offset by the emergence of other 
sources of economic power and by superior powers of self-discipline and 
organization among oriental peoples. There will be a tendency for Japanese 
exports to North America to consist of commodities in the production of 
which relatively large quanti‘izs of cheap labour are required, and for 
Japanese exports to Asiatic and African countries to consist of fabricated 
products which require quantities of technical labour. 

That the invasion of Chinese territory by Japan is an outcome of 
population pressure is a thesis to be repudiated. Manchuria is not an 
indispensable source of raw materials. Its importance to Japan consists in 
its actua! and potential value as a market. Its future prospects, however, 
are no greater than those of other markets over which Japan has no 
political control. The real interests of Japan in external regions are funda- 
mentally economic, not political. Imports of raw material and food-stuffs 
must be offset by exports of goods and services, regardless of the nature of 
the political control and the identity of those exercising it in the area 
supplying the raw material. So long as there are no high tariff walls in these 
areas it is a matter of indifference to the interests of Japan whether they 
are under Japanese control. Against the advantages of maintaining the 
order, and the resulting economic development, must be weighed the huge 
military expenditure involved in bringing an area like Manchuria under 
control. Further may be mentioned the large and permanent cost of main- 
taining a political and military control over so wide an area; thirdly, the 
_ economic repercussions of the hostility of a majority of the people toward 
political control by an alien power; and fourthly, the closed-door policy 
which forces on Manchuria the highest prices resulting from the tariff 
walls of China. 


J. Merte Davis 
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WHITHER AFRICA? 


Man or Arrica. By Samugt Y. Nrara. Translated and arranged from the 
original Nyanja by T. Cullen Young. Illustrated. London; Religious 
Tract Society. 38. 6d. 1934. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND THE Natives OF SouTH Arrica, Edited by 
I, ScHaperA, Ph.D. Illustrated. Map. London: Routledge. 15s. 1934. 


[* human affairs the more complex and dramatic the problem, the 

greater its interest and attraction for the onlooker and the stronger 
its claim on those who live in it, and often suffer under it. Seen from a 
distant perspective, the race question of South Africa appears insoluble 
and threatening, with all the political, economic and cultural difficulties 
which it implies. But go there yourself and you will immediately become 
fascinated, not only by the beauty of the landscape, but also by the richness 
of human life—indeed, by its very puzzles and tragic complications. Come 
down, come near to the most thoroughly dispossessed and down-trodden, 
the ‘poor White’ or the ‘detribalized Bantu,’ and you will find them full of 
zest for life and looking hopefully into the future, which to the sympathetic 
and thoughtful onlooker appears well-nigh hopeless. This paradoxical 
divergence between the ‘close-up’ of tangled human affairs and the long- 
range view of the apparently inevitable issue is well illustrated in the 
two books under review. 

Take the little monograph of Samuel Ntara, a slight yet interesting 
biographical document. In reading it you will enter the narrow horizon of 
tribal life somewhere in Nyasaland. You will watch the small-scale drama 
of Bantu existence from the perspective of their typical round hut. There 
you will witness the birth of a child; follow it through the minor events of 
infancy and adolescence; appreciate the family life, the education given to 
the child, to the boy, to the young man, and his gradual assumption of 
tribal status. All this you will be able to see through the eyes of an African. 
The writer has a literary gift which forces you to follow apparently negligible 
details with genuine interest. This, of course, is not unexpected to those of 
us who have come into personal and intimate contact with Africans and 
South Sea Islanders, with Pygmies and Negritos in various parts of the 
world, and have learnt to appreciate their occasional genius for telling 
a story simply, but with all the substance of life in it. The intelligent 
European reader will be fascinated even by the slight discrepancy which 
runs right through. The dialogue appears at times pointless, devoid of 
dramatic turns, rising and falling in monotonous climax and anti-climax 
almost like African music. And yet when you start the book, you continue, 
and this is because the story does contain the gist of African thinking, of 
the African’s emotional reactions and of his active attitude towards life. 
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The plot is supplied by one or two crucial events in the life of the hero: 
the early death of his father, which again accounts for the second motif— 
his turning into a bad character. Nthondo is a liar, a thief, a mischief-maker 
and a rebel. Some of those qualities, however, make him into that more 
glorified criminal, the adventurer. In search of the only adventure left now 
to the African, he wanders far south, seeking employment in European 
enterprise. There again his bad ways lead him into trouble. But gradually 
the moral forces, which must have lain dormant, awaken: he mends his 
ways; he marries; he becomes converted to Christianity; inherits in mother- 
line his chieftainship and becomes a good African, and, in his small way, 
a big African. 

Some of the encomiums lavished on the book by its several European 
sponsors are perhaps somewhat exaggerated. There is no doubt that the 
book does lift ‘the curtain on African life,’ and that it does give a ‘new 
insight into African anthropology, African psychology, African native 
problems.’ But it accomplishes this only for those who have already some 
personal experience of Africa. The book, indeed, makes one reflect on the 
limitations of language in the widest sense of this word—language, that is, 
as a means of conveying a type of experience to people who have never 
tasted it before. I think that only one who himself has lived through the 
strange vicissitudes of a different life—as closely as it is given to the 
anthropological field-worker or pioneer missionary, for instance, who learns 
the language of his people and lives among them for years—will see all 
that this little book has to give. 

Culture, customs, ways and modes of thought constitute something 
in which we are embedded. It is like the air which we breathe and therefore 
cannot get outside of, cannot look at from far away. Here again, the student 
of African ways knows well that his native informants are often unable 
to describe to him the fundamental principles of social organization, of 
tribal law or belief, just because they take these for granted. 

But on the whole, as a ‘close-up’ of African mentality and African 
experience, Ntara’s monograph will remain as one of the early classics in 
African self-expression. What about its value as a long-range contribution 
to the problem of African development and Africa’s future? Here the first 
optimistic impression left by the book must be queried. The book, indeed, 
is a message of comfort. It confirms our hopes and desires that the adoption 
of Christianity and European culture will bring the solution to the moral 
conflicts which destroy the peace of mind of the African and menace the 
stability of his community, that the new order can simply be grafted on to 
the old tribal conditions. 

But most thinking men with African experience, far-seeing missionaries 
above all, know that this optimistic message refers only to the first step in 
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the process of culture change and co-operation between white and black. 
To see what the next steps are we must turn to the other book, which deals 
with the conditions in South Africa. Here we have contributions written 
by some of the most eminent representatives of South African scholarship 
and humanities, and here the tangle of economic, legal, educational and 
even linguistic difficulties appears forcibly, to say nothing about the 
spectres of racial clash and of the ultimate political issues which loom 
threateningly on the horizon. 

The book starts again idyllically with a short, capable outline of the 
old Bantu culture, contributed by the editor, Professor Schapera. It shows 
the common foundations of the old tribal order, as well as the more 
important differences between the several branches of the Southern 
Bantu. It is one of the unavoidable shortcomings of this book that the 
next step on the road of culture change, giving the life of the South African 
Natives at the present day, does not cover the same wide scope. It refers to 
one tiny province and this lying outside the Union. The book claims to 
be a corrective of the assumption, frequently made ‘by politicians and 
publicists, that the Bantu are a fairly homogeneous community, and that 
policies can be framed to deal with them all as a unit’ (Preface, p. ix). A 
more comprehensive analysis of the variety of problems of culture change 
would therefore appear to be an essential requisite of an adequate treat- 
ment. This undoubtedly would have been a difficult task in the present 
state of our knowledge of the anthropology of the changing African. But 
the gap has to be signalled, especially since at this very moment a new 
generation of anthropologists is being trained in South Africa by Professor 
Schapera himself and also by Mrs Hoernlé, Professors Doke, Lestrade and 
Eiselen. It will be possible, therefore, in the near future to supplement 
the present symposium with another instalment, in which a comparative 
study of the problems of culture change in their diversity and complexity 
will be given.? 

As regards the present volume, the third essay in it, on ‘Christianity 


1 As a matter of fact it might be even now possible, by pooling the experience of such 
workers as Mrs Hoernlé and Dr Cook and Professors Eiselen, Schapera and Doke, to give 
us an idea of how culture change affects the urban Native, the squatter, the tribesman; 
how it works among the different cultural and linguistic groups in the Union and the 
Protectorates. The rapid developments in interest and methods concerning culture change 
can be best appreciated by a study of the last few volumes of Africa, the organ of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. Thus there are already two or 
three excellent monographs on the urban Natives of South Africa by E. Hellmann (Vol. 
vit, No. 1; Vol. rx, No. 2) and E. J. Krige (Vol. 1x, No. 1). Recently a series of articles 
has appeared which deal with the fundamental problems of method in field-work of 
culture change by writers with first-hand African experience, such as Dr L. Mair, Dr 
A. I. Richards, Miss Hunter, Mr and Mrs Culwick, Dr Fortes, Mr Wilson, Dr G. Wagner 
and Professor Schapera (Africa, Vols. vit to 1x). 
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and the Religious Life of the Bantu,’ will be of direct interest to the 
missionary. The writer, Professor Eiselen, a distinguished anthropologist 
with strong missionary associations and sympathies, gives here an exceilent 
description of what might be called the second and third stages on the 
road towards the assimilation of the Native in matters religious. The 
passing of the old social order, the undermining of family influence, the 
rift between the old and new generations—all these are the inevitable 
result of the introduction of a new moral order. They are really symptoms 
of the transition in which a portion of humanity has to cross the no man’s 
land between two religions and two social systems. The writer’s criticism 
of the London Missionary Society for the attempt ‘to obtain more political 
and social rights for their converts’ cannot, however, be left unchallenged. 
It is the primary duty of the missions to see that their converts not only 
become Christians, but also are treated in a Christian spirit by the Euro- 
peans. I am unable to agree with Professor Eiselen that ‘one of the greatest 
psychological mistakes which can be made is to compel a people to grant 
certain rights to a minority, a weaker race or the under-dog, before the 
majority is ready to give it of its own accord.’ I wonder how this would 
work if one applied it to the granting by Great Britain of full political and 
cultural rights to the Dutch South Africans against the wishes of the 
majority of English colonists, who were not ready at that time for such 
generous action. A Pole has the right to remind the Boer that a generous 
treatment of minorities by a central power may bear good fruit, even 
when it runs counter to the wishes of the local majority. Where Professor 
Eiselen, however, might be even more directly challenged is in the use of 
the word ‘compel.’ Missionaries and ministers of the Christian religion 
are not in a position to use force or political trickery, and when they 
exercise moral influence or moral compulsion they are but doing their 
most elementary duty. That a missionary must try by suasion and example 
to ‘ compel’ the members of a white community or government to treat the 
Native in a Christian spirit, would seem a truism. 

It is a pity that the problem of native schooling receives perhaps the 
most meagre treatment of the book. The chapter on “The Educated Native,’ 
by Mr Mears, deals with the product rather than with the process; it is 
all too short and it gives views and rules rather than information. It is 
interesting, however, as representing the strong pro-Native point of view 
of the high-minded South African. There is real sympathy with the 
Natives, a passionate desire for fairness, and sincerity, but it shows also 
some of the drawbacks of a writer who is not in sympathy with the anthropo- 
logical point of view and who therefore underrates the value and tenacity 
of old Bantu culture. We are told, for instance, that ‘the tribal mentality 
of the Bantu is one of their biggest handicaps in the struggle for existence.’ 
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And again that ‘. . . the only hope for the Native lies in the rapidity with 
which he can assimilate the outlook of the Europeans and discard his 
native point of view’ (p. 86). This would be quite true if it were not for 
the obstacles raised by the Europeans themselves. 

The Native is being educated out of his old tribal life and his old prin- 
ciples, but not into the world of full European citizenship, nor indeed into 
anything worthy of an educated Bantu. We must not ignore the rightful 
rewards of education, that is, the privileges of citizenship and prosperity 
which every sound system of training ought to give to all those who pass 
through it. To say that ‘the great fault with all native education is that not 
enough money is spent on it; all other criticisms are minor criticisms of 
very little importance,’ is to disregard the real issues. The great fault of 
native education is that it does not give the trained Bantu those elementary 
social, economic and political rights which every education ought to give. 
A perusal of Chapter x11 of this volume (‘Bantu Grievances,’ written by 
an educated and cultured African, Mr Jabavu) establishes this beyond 
question. This point of view is also implied in the excellent contributions 
of Professor Hoernlé and Professor Brookes. While the essays on economic 
problems by Professor Hutt, Dr Robertson and Mr Rheinallt Jones show 
how essential are the foundations of sound economics to any community, 
tribal, detribalized or reintegrating. 

The three chapters on economics were perhaps the most difficult to 
write, since it is hard to strike the golden mean between the learned 
technicalities of an original scientific contribution in economics, and the 
popular summary which would carry the main points clearly across to the 
lay reader. On the whole, the writers have acquitted themselves well. 
But Dr Robertson, as well as Professor Hutt, go out of their way to attack 
the anthropological point of view, and this perhaps is not necessary. Is it 
only ‘sentimentalism’ which wishes ‘to bolster up the decaying remnants 
of tribalism’? As long as we do not allow the Natives to enjoy the effective 
benefits of our society and culture, the ‘remnants of tribalism’ are the 
only haven of relative security for the Bantu. The real benefits of European 
civilization cost money. They mean more capital given to the Native or 
spent on him; more land left, or restored, to him; more energy and sub- 
stance devoted to housing, hygiene and amenities. The white community 
in South Africa is either unable or unprepared to pay this price of real 
goodwill. Let the pro-Native assimilationist, therefore, deal with the 
‘white man’s tribalism’ (that is, their complete racial selfishness) before 
they attack the tribalism of the Bantu. The somewhat extensive digression 
on the anthropology of culture change given by Professor Hutt (pp. 205 ff.) 
is interesting and provoking, though an anthropologist might easily 
challenge it on several points. The learned economist is all for abolishing 
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old customs, changing native law and dissolving tribal institutions. So 
far so good. The modern anthropologist, no more an antiquarian or a 
sentimentalist, is well aware that old Bantu culture is doomed as an 
integral and independent entity. But is it safe to precipitate the process? 
What is going to happen after the dissolution? To this question there is 
only one answer, in the form of a dilemma. Either we give to the Bantu 
something beyond our good words and good intentions, that is, some of our 
substance in wealth and power. Or else we shall inevitably drive them to 
the mental and social state in which they will attempt to take it by force; and 
then we shall have to defend it by force. And whatever the outcome this is a 
‘benefit’ which nofriend of Africa and Europealike would wish tobringabout. 

And here comes the point where the present reviewer cannot share 
the enthusiasm, expressed in the essays, of a wholehearted assimilationist. 
Is it really wise or kind to the Natives to press them by every means 
towards our western civilization? Does this civilization, to quote a sentence 
out of one essay, ‘still believe itself to be good’? Will it ‘endure by becoming 
the possession of all civilized human beings’? 

What is now passing in Europe, what has been our history since 1914, 
what has just happened in Abyssinia ought to sober some of the extreme 
advocates of rapid change. In our ultra-efficient modern culture we have 
made a Frankenstein monster with which we are as yet unable to cope. 
We need a breathing space for ourselves. We need even more to prevent 
the spread of our own troubles and cultural diseases to those who are not 
yet affected by them. In Europe we are at present faced with the growth 
of fascism, of militant nationalism and totalitarian States, brown, red or 
black-shirted, all preparing for the ‘day’ in which they may launch another 
war for power, for wealth, for world dominion. When we speak about the 
benefits of western civilization as an ultimate goal of all humanity, the real 
question which arises is, whither is this western civilization going? Which 
is its goal? Is it the extreme racial aggressiveness which dominates for the 
moment one of the ‘highest’ types of western civilization in Germany, or is 
it the destructively anti-Christian communism which inspires the most 
‘progressive’ State in Europe, or is it the ‘most efficient’ political system of 
the black-shirt, which has just now achieved such notable military and 
diplomatic success, by methods, however, with which not all of us 
agree? Before we have even an inkling of an answer to this, let us at present 
preach, not an acceleration of ‘progress’ which we neither understand, 
nor master, nor even approve of, but, rather, the greatest possible slowing 
down. It is not merely the ‘remnants’ of ‘old Bantu tribalism’ that would 
seem desirable for many a good European, but, indeed, the ‘remnants’ of 
our own tribalism—that is, culture—as against the levelling influence of 
some of the terribly contagious modern movements, 
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Until we have made sure at home that the risk of world catastrophe 
has been averted, let us by all means go slow and try to put the brakes on 
change and acculturation. Let the few happy human beings who are still 
outside the pandemonium of our western culture enjoy their blissful 
ignorance as long as they possibly can. The answer to “Whither Africa?’ 
must inevitably depend on the answer which history will give to the 
question ‘Whither Europe?’ 

As regards the missions, I should like to make one more point. The 
more we see how difficult our own problems have become at home, the 
more we recognize that Christianity has a terrible struggle before it in 
order to make the spirit of Christ prevail in the dealings of one white 
nation with another, the stronger should we feel the duty to be Christian 
also in our dealings with native races. The missionary to-day might well 
come to the conclusion that his principal task is to look after the Chris- 
tianity of Europeans in their contact with Natives, and to leave the heathen 
to God. But this has already been told in the story of the Jongleur de Notre 
Dame. 


B. MALINOWSKI 
LONDON 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A CHINESE INTERPRETS CHINA 


My Country AND MY Prope. By Lin Yutance. Illustrated. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $3.00. London: Heinemann. 15s. 1935. 


-  eretceon praise must be conceded to Mr Lin Yutang for the 

most interesting and informative book on China and the Chinese 
yet written. Though his views are somewhat subjective—a drawback he 
can hardly avoid as he is a true Chinese—yet perhaps for this very reason 
it affords the best study for understanding the Chinese. 

Mr Lin has tried to show China and the Chinese as a whole—domestic, 
social, political, cultural and philosophic—each facet as taken up is richly 
supplied with examples and quotations. Mr Lin defends Chinese culture 
to the extent that even Chinese weakness more often than not becomes a 
virtue. In this nationalist and patriotic age we are profoundly grateful for 
such a staunch champion, because it may help young China to appreciate 
more her own heritage and to copy less importations from the West. But 
one wonders a little whether ‘a tray of loose sand’ can really stand the 
shock of the next world explosion; also whether by giving ‘the people [the 
Chinese] ten years of anarchy, they will live peacefully together, they 
will prosper and cultivate deserts and turn them into orchards.’ Un- 
doubtedly, in the old days, the less the government meddled with the 
people, the better for the country; but now the Chinese have to reckon 
with some powerful neighbours who are simply itching to put their house 
in order for them, and have stopped at nothing in trying to attain this aim. 

The book is full of novel ways of looking at things, and the chapter on 
calligraphy as a highly developed art merits especial praise. Apart from 
the Japanese who made a special study of Chinese writing, few foreigners 
paid much attention to it; some even think it is high time that the Chinese 
should discard the picturesque hieroglyphics for the more civilized phon- 
etic spelling. Mr Lin, however, has pointed out that the Chinese love of 
nature, their appreciation of curves and rhythm, their sense of balance 
and harmony are intimavely connected with the beautiful poise of Chinese 
writing: a beauty of momentum, not merely of static proportion. This 
dynamic principle of moveinent and beauty is carried into Chinese painting 
and the gracefully up-turned roof yr Chinese architecture. 
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Mr Lin has greater faith in Hanfeitse than in Confucius. The former 
advocated law and justice; the latter, virtue and benevolence. The Con- 
fucian idea of ‘government by gentlemen’ has certainly proved a failure, 
but on the other hand, if the Chinese character is as Mr Lin portrays— 
reasonable, human, humorous, even farcical—then it is highly improbable 
that a great, just and austere judge will ever be produced among the 
Chinese. He firmly believes that the saviour of China is ‘the great exe- 
cutioner,’ but after all he has to be a Chinese, therefore the question 
focuses on this point: how are we to get this executioner who has to be so 
un-Chinese as to believe implicitly in law and justice? Even law and 
justice are but systems; if there is no personality behind them they degen- 
erate into empty words, in which the Chinese have always excelled. Mr Lin 
tells the Chinese that they must have law and justice, they must change 
their family-mindedness for social-mindedness, but he does not tell them 
how. Yet this is exactly what young people in China are anxious to know. 
Personally, the reviewer favours the Confucian—incidentally the Christian 
—faith in human goodness: if the world is to be different from what it is 
now, we have to put our faith in man. 

The chapter on the art of living is a challenge to the modern world. 
Chinese until recently were content to live simply and happily with nature 
and had leisure to cultivate their sense of appreciation of things truly 
beautiful; but forced by circumstance and defeat at the hands of foreign 
nations, modern Chinese feel humbled and ashamed of their own culture 
and are trying laboriously to imitate the West—good, bad and indifferent. 
Indeed it is well for us all to ponder over the vital problem of what real 
civilization is and what it is not. 

The book deserves our sincere admiration both as to its contents and 
its style. It takes a Chinese to interpret his country and his people, and 
Mr Lin is well qualified to do them both justice. His English is fluent, 
enjoyable and brilliant. His lightness of touch and humour saves his 
strictures on China and the Chinese from degenerating into the vulgar 
and offensive. Those who wish to know more about the Far East as it 
really is must not dismiss the book lightly. Although in certain portions 
it may not be quite palatable to the western (especially American) taste, 
yet it is the only publication in recent years which is honestly trying to 
present a civilization that is other than European. Its numerous quotations 
incidentally make the book an excellent guide for further exploration into 
Chinese art and literature ; and for this purpose its usefulness would be 
enhanced by a bilingual index of proper names. 

P. S. TsENc 
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MESSIANISM IN CHINA 


Der HBILIGE IN DEN CHINESISCHEN KLASSIKERN: Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
Erléser-Erwartung im Konfuzianismus und Taoismus. Von D. theol. 
GERHARD ROSENKRANZ. Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.9.80. 1935. 


Pi ones book by a German missionary secretary is published in a 

valuable series of volumes (Missionswissenschaftliche Forschungen), 
edited since 1920 by the German Missiological Society (Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Missionswissenschaft) under the presidency of Professor Schlunk 
in Tiibingen. It was presented as a thesis in the theological faculty of 
Heidelberg. For the Chinese text the author has used the translations of 
that famous sinologue, Dr Richard Wilhelm. 

The sub-title calls the book ‘a study in the Messianism of Confucianism 
and Taoism.’ Did the Chinese expect the coming of a saviour? The 
author says that they did, and he thinks that this expectation gives to the 
otherwise rather rationalistic and moralistic system of Confucianism more 
of a religious content than many would believe. The national and racial, 
merely this-worldly, religion that is in vogue in Germany to-day could 
be compared with what Chinese religion is often interpreted to be. The 
author thinks that in breaking down this interpretation for China he may 
indirectly make a contribution to the fight for a deeper religion of salvation, 
i.e. for Christianity, in his own country. 

The Chinese classics have no saviour category, but they have a quite 
well-developed category of the saint (sheng jen). There were saints in the 
past who were not merely examples of virtue but also empire-builders 
and creators of righteousness and holy mores, endowed with a wonderful 
spontaneous power. There may be saints in the present age. Confucius 
humbly declined this attribute, but his disciples had no doubt about his 
sainthood. Taoism criticizes the Confucian empire-builders and makes 
the great Kungtse himself into a humble admirer of Laotse. It has, how- 
ever, its own series of saints far back in the mythical Golden Age. 

What about the future? Confucius longed for the king of the right 
kind, the saintly king, who—no doubt with the help of himself as the wise 
minister—would bring the empire (that is to say the world) to order. 
But he never found him. 

In the Chung-yung, the Doctrine of the Mean, the author finds the 
main text of Confucian messianism. Here is depicted in glowing colours 
the holy king, with all the cosmic powers and virtues of the saints of old: 
“How great is the way of the saint! Like overflowing water he sends forth 
and nourishes all things, and rises up to the height of heaven . . .’ (com- 
pare chap. 27 in Legge’s edition). 
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But this prophetic faith did not last long. Hsiintse was the thinker 
who brought the rational and moralistic elements definitely into power in 
Confucianism. So the ideal saint was removed back into the past and the 
messianic colours were made into a halo for Confucius. 

Taoism certainly believes that sainthood can be reached in our age 
or in the future. But the Taoist saint has too much of the timeless and 
formless communion with Tao and of non-action (wu wei); brought back 
into time and space he is usually a mere magician and makes no pretension 
to become an historic messiah. 

There is much of interest in the points of view of the author and in 
the material that he has collected, but some question marks are left. 
The interpretation of the Chung-yung is evidently a rather knotty problem. 
It seems that a discussion of the original Chinese text would be needed. 
The author merely relies on Wilhelm, whereas Legge’s translation, prob- 
ably with some right, is considered too prosaic and rationalistic. But 
Wilhelm’s interpretations are certainly coloured by his theories, which 
undoubtedly are in many cases debatable. With the ideas of the French 
sociological school, represented e.g. by Marcel Granet, no discussion is 
taken up. It seems that Heidelberg, Paris and Oxford do not yet offer 
any collective security to the student who is trying to proceed on the diffi- 
cult pathways of sinology. 

Knut B. WESTMAN 

UPPSALA 
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MoHAMMED: THE MAN AND His FaitH. By Tor ANpRAE. Translated by 
Theophil Menzel. London: Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. New York: Scribner. 
$3.50. 1936. 


5 ee ANDRAE was born in 1885. He was appointed Professor of the 

History and Psychology of Religion at the University of Uppsala 
in 1929. His first work on Mohammed appeared in 1918, and later he 
published a book on the origins of Islam and of Christianity. The present 
volume is a translation from the German of his Muhammed: Sein Leben 
und sein Glaube, published in 1932. Spanish and Italian translations have 
also appeared. 

This biography signifies remarkable progress in the latest field of 
investigation into the life of Mohammed in three respects. First, because 
it tries for the first time to comprehend Mohammed from the psycho- 
logical standpoint of religion. For instance, the query how Mohammed 
obtained his revelations cannot be solved by simply ascribing them 
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falsely to some sort of illness, say epilepsy. Here we are reminded that 
the visions and auditions (Auditionen), which Mohammed asserted he 
had had, have been observed in many religions with regard to inspired 
persons, seers and prophets. Ecstatic conditions like these are not per se 
surprising; in any case they need no special explanation. 

Another much-discussed query concerns the extent to which Moham- 
med was influenced by Christian or Jewish circles. Andrae shows that a 
clear severance of Christian and Jewish elements in the Koran is im- 
possible; it is, however, certain that the influences of Christian surroundings 
went much farther than is usually taken for granted. This is not to assert 
that Mohammed’s teaching stands nearer to Christianity than hitherto 
has been maintained; on the contrary; but Mohammed must have come 
in contact with Christianity from his earliest youth, perhaps with neigh- 
bours or with well-instructed monks in his vicinity. It is quite possible 
that Nestorians at that time were preaching the Gospel in Arabia. Moham- 
med may perhaps have heard some of them, but evidently misunderstood 
them. Especially striking are the resemblances of some passages in the 
Koran to Afrem’s Hymns of Paradise. From a Christian standpoint it is 
much to be regretted that Mohammed never had an opportunity to hear 
an indisputable presentation of the Gospel and of the Christian hope. 

In the third place, this biography differs agreeably from its pre- 
decessors in not laying great stress upon the question, which never can 
be answered satisfactorily, of what in the traditions about Mohammed is 
historic and what is unreliable. The author lays more stress upon obtain- 
ing an accurate comprehension of the prophet’s character. He belongs 
to the class of the psychological-inspired, which, of course, has nothing 
to do with the Christian idea of revelation. Andrae nobly takes pains to 
give prominence to everything favourable in the character of the prophet: 
his simplicity, benevolence and piety. His manifest foibles are not, how- 
ever, passed over in silence. Honesty and reliability do not belong to the 
conspicuous excellent points of Mohammed’s character; on the contrary, 
he shows a serious bias towards cunning and dissimulation. These traits 
are thrown into relief by his dexterous political intrigues, in which he 
shows extraordinary talents. 

No one who has taken up the study of Islam should pass by this notable 
book. To me personally it seems as if the prominent statesmanlike and 
strategic accomplishments of Mohammed might have been a little more 
strongly underscored. The author’s object, however, was justly focussed 
upon the religious attitude of the prophet, for there indeed lies the kcy 
to the comprehension of the real man. 


G. Smon 


BETHEL BEI BIELEFELD 
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A PAGEANT OF ASIA 


A PacEANT oF Asia: A Study of Three Civilizations. By KENNeTH J. SAUNDERS, 
Litt.D. London: Oxford University Press. 218. 1934. 


tae ‘Pageant’ is a description of the history of the three great civiliza- 

tion-centres of Asia: India, China and Japan. The chronological 
lists summarize events from 3000 B.C. to A.D. 1600. A short column is 
added of all simultaneous happenings of the West, in which the Near East 
is included. Comparisons with western, seemingly analogous, events are 
given; the author, however, concerns himself chiefly with the cultural 
centres of the Far East which have developed in mutual intercourse: India, 
mostly the giver; Japan, mostly the receiver; China, geographically and 
mentally between them. 

A term that recurs provides a key to Dr Saunders’s aim: he speaks of 
his vast subject as forming ‘blends’; blends of genuine and imported ideas, 
of political depression and moral depravity but cultural height, of the 
ideas of highly ranked poets with the interests of the masses and so on. We 
pick out from the many otherwise interesting details the religio-philo- 
sophical points. 

Corresponding to India’s fertility of mind, nearly half the book is 
devoted to a description of her mentality. Special favourites of the author 
are the Indian-Buddhistic ideas. With its ‘predominance of the layman 
or its reluctance to the arid intellectualism of the pre-Buddhistic Brahman- 
ism’ (p. 40), Buddhism fits better into the secular history of civilization 
which the author is intent on unfolding. In his treatise of the pre-Buddhist 
period we have to mark his statement of the ‘Aryan’ origin of the leading 
ideas of rebirth, of karma and sansara—a hypothesis which is perhaps 
difficult to refute, because early Dravidian texts are still missing. We are 
informed through the medium of an Aryan language, Sanskrit, of the 
‘blend’ of pre-Aryan Indian ideas with imported Aryan conceptions. But 
we have to keep in mind that these characteristic doctrines are not to be 
found on extra-Indian Aryan soil and that they are especially liable to be 
conceived and worked out in tropical India, where Nature herself suggests 
doctrines of quick change from one shape into another, of interchange- 
ability of all these divergent emanations and of an ever-productive seething 
central power of vitality. 

We welcome Dr Saunders’s remarks on Buddhism as teaching on 
physics rather than on metaphysics. But he seems wrong in asserting that 
this Buddhist attitude constitutes a reaction against earlier Indian ten- 
dencies and we may recall that the Upanisad teachings of transmigration 
contain the dogma of life after death as another life hereafter. 

Dr Saunders lays due stress on the fact that the outlook of Buddhism 
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is in essence not pessimistic but optimistic (pp. 169 ff.). The reviewer fully 
agrees with this suggestion. But this optimistic view, too, is pre-Buddhist 
in conception. Dr Saunders gives a new interpretation of the Buddhist 
anatta theory, in the sense of optimistic activity. The Sakya-muni teaches, 
he says, that there is no Atman, no inherited wandering soul with pre- 
destined dispositions, so that man remains responsible for his own 
actions. Another statement which differs from the usual opinion is to 
be welcomed: that Indian bhakti is not devotion to a single personal God, 
but a passionate polytheism (p. 134). Another occasional hint of the 
religious psychology underlying both Hindu and Buddhist architecture and 
plastics again meets the reviewer’s personal views: all documents of Indian 
art are interpreted as emblems and symbols of cosmic activity and as ‘the play 
of the Eternal in time,’ an idea suggested by India’s dynamic landscape. 

Another conception of eternity is ascribed to the Chinese ideas of the 
Tao which may be grasped as an idea of natural order, but with the 
specific Chinese mark of a divine reason as well. This divine reason is 
embodied in single human personalities. It is characteristic of China that 
she idealizes farmers, engineers and other men of action rather than ‘seers’ 
of cosmic relationship (p. 200). 

A few words on the genuine Japanese contribution to the history of 
religious thought may be added. Atmospheric deities are worshipped under 
worldly empirical symbols, and vice versa, in the early periods of Japanese 
culture: a myth of a desolate sky-god is interpreted (p. 350) as a symbol of 
the social misery of a famine, or a thunderstorm is represented as a great 
sword (p. 351). Divine rulers are venerated in Japan as types rather than 
as individuals. 

A political interpretation of the Bodhisatva dogma is yet another 
Japanese ‘blend’ between religion and politics: some Japanese Buddhist 
sects stress the democratic tendency of the Indian-Buddhistic teachings 
which insist that all men are fit for final salvation (Buddha-hood); Dr 
Saunders points out its Japanese development as a democratic principle: 
religion as servant of man and salvation of all (p. 389). Religion and 
politics and other necessities of practical life undergo in Japan a special 
process of amalgamation. 

On the other hand, the soothing impression of a Japanese garden and 
the stimulating influence of a tea-ceremony are taken as religious means for 
the dispersal of the clouds of ignorance and worldly care (p. 411). 

The book as a whole provides valuable information on the vast subject 
of eastern civilization and throws interesting side-lights on the various 
foundations of religion. 


Betry HEIMANN 
LONDON 
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KENYA 


A New Day rn Kenya. By H. R. A. Putp. Illustrated. Maps. London: World 
Dominion Press. 3s. and 5s. 1936. 


S een is one of the World Dominion Press surveys. The survey editor 

in his foreword refers to Dr Philp’s long experience in Kenya. 
Those of us who know Tumutumu and have seen Dr Philp at work there 
will regard this book as giving in all modesty some record of his enthusiasm 
and devotion. The World Dominion Press were certainly fortunate in 
getting him to undertake this survey. 

Dr Philp begins with a general chapter on life in Kenya, in which 
he speaks of Kenya as a country of contrasts, much as Dr Leakey in his 
recent book. It is natural that the contrasts should strike them both, but 
possibly there is a tendency to exaggerate the contrasts. The example 
given by Dr Philp of the poor white and the limousine-owning Native 
is so extreme as to be really misleading. 

The story of missionary penetration and development is well and 
clearly told, though some may think that undue prominence is given to 
the work of the Church of Scotland. The fact is that in Kenya we are 
all a little apt to think of Kikuyu as the central problem of the colony; 
the work in the coastal areas with its special difficulties and in the Kavi- 
rondos with their dense population is perhaps not sufficiently stressed. 
Nor is Dr Philp fully appreciative of the development of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which (largely since his departure from the colony) 
has made great strides in educational work. 

The references to the relations between the government and the 
missions are fair and reasonable, though Dr Philp seems not to realize 
the force of the pressure on the part of the Natives to demand govern- 
ment schools and the efforts of the government to direct the enthusiasm 
of the Local Native Councils into the direction of assisting missions by 
means of grants-in-aid from their funds. He has some sensible things to 
say about the overlapping of missions in some areas, notably the Kavi- 
rondos, and about the neglect of other areas, such as those of the northern 
nomads, where the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society is struggling 
with an appalling tasl:. 

Not the least valuable part of the book consists of appendices con- 
taining information and statistics about the different missions, together 
with an account of the Jeanes School and the Alliance High School. 
This part of the work would have been of even more value if Dr Philp 
had included general statistics of government schools and also if he had 
been able to give tables of expenditure by government, missions and 
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Local Native Councils. Statistics of Native education in the African 
colonies are difficult to obtain yet very necessary. 

One appendix is devoted to the question of the Church and Native 
customs. It is a pity that Dr Philp has not indicated those customs which 
ought to be retained; he confines himself to the evil customs to be eradi- 
cated. One is inclined to think that he does not recognize that the Christian 
missionary has a duty to bring the new faith into some close relation with 
the old faiths and customs of the Native—reintegration as well as dis- 
integration. 


H. S. Scotr 
LONDON 





COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Niceria: A Critique of British Colonial Administration. By W. R. Crocker, 
London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1936. 

WARNING FROM THE West INpizs: A Tract for Africa and the Empire. By W. M. 
MAcMILLaNn. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 1936. 


[* a ‘point of view’ is what you have, and a ‘bias’ is what the other 
fellow has, then Mr Crocker’s book will doubtless be considered 
by many people to be biased. It is difficult, however, to see what the 
‘other side’ would be, for the book is not only well documented but it 
puts into plain print what many thoughtful people have often suspected 
concerning Nigeria. It is a candid examination of the incidence of colonial 
administration on the junior official who is actually doing the work in the 
field, and while it will not lessen our admiration of the work of such men 
it may well provoke indignation against the stupidity and autocracy of the 
‘high command’ which puts difficulties in the way of that work. Mr 
Crocker gives us first of all a year’s diary of the actual day-to-day work 
of a junior official, and then gathers together some comments and criti- 
cisms of the administration which have arisen in the course of that work. 
The Governor of Nigeria is apparently an official whose powers are 

in fact, though not in theory, unlimited. He alone is the fountain of promo- 
tion. He alone is in fact responsible for policy, and he can turn the whole 
administrative service round his little finger. One governor, for instance, 
may stand for the ‘northern’ policy of strengthening the Emirs. Those 
who fall in with this policy are promoted and those who do not are liable 
to be ‘punished’ by being sent to a ‘pagan’ area. The next man concen- 
trates on the pagan areas and is lukewarm to the Emirs. Instantly, all 
the careerists change round. Mr Crocker compares two memoranda 
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written by the same administrative official under two different régimes 
and shows how astonishing can be a man’s conversion overnight from the 
convictions he has held for years. The man concerned would urge self- 
protection as his justification, and Mr Crocker gives example after example 
of the bullying of juniors by seniors, of the evil effect of the ‘secret reports’ 
which are sent in concerning the careers of officers, of the astonishing 
irresponsibility of the Lagos secretariat and of the difficulties that con- 
sequently arise. He also shows the evil results of the rapid transfer of men 
from one district to another without rhyme or reason at great expense and 
with no consideration for the man himself or the requirements of the case. 
(Mr Leakey has recently dealt with the same point concerning Kenya.) 
Consequently there is a perpetual atmosphere of nervousness, indecision 
and insecurity which is particularly corrosive to the spirit of the man keen 
on his job. 

Mr Crocker writes with great vigour about all this, but he manages 
nevertheless to convey an impression of fair-mindedness, and he has 
written a most readable book which should be pondered by everybody 
going to the Coast, be he official, trader or missionary. The author, of 
course, has his prejudices. He cannot abide the Southern Nigerian with 
his pidgin English and European dress and he shows almost childish joy 
when posted to the Bauchi plateau. Nevertheless he has an enthusiastic 
word for a Lagotian clerk from the divisional office. He criticizes indirect 
rule, but has some constructive suggestions to make concerning the way 
in which it might be made much more useful for the people of the villages. 
He believes Islam to be a better religion for the African than Christianity 
and in many points he grossly misjudges the African Christian. Yet on 
page 57 he becomes almost lyrical concerning the happiness of mission- 
aries as he has seen it. These judgments and this idealization, all of them 
rather one-sided, are the measure of the lack of contact that official and 
non-official Europeans have with each other. Throughout this book there 
is scarcely any reference to any human contacts other than with the official 
class, and it is this division of white people into water-tight compartments 
that makes life in the tropics so unnatural. If this book promotes under- 
standing of one side by the other it will have served a useful purpose. It 
would be still more useful if it had an index. 

Mr Crocker’s book deals with the political aspect of rule in Africa; 
Mr Macmillan is concerned with the economic. The ‘warning’ that comes 
from the West Indies is against an easy acceptance of political adjustments 
in the hope that they alone will remedy an economic evil. For it is a common- 
place that the Islands have achieved a considerable measure of political 
freedom, so much so that many friends of Africa feel that all that is neces- 
sary for the African colonies is to go the way of the West Indies. Mr 
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Macmillan shows that they will have to go thus far and a great deal 
further. First of all, the electorate in the Islands is still very small and the 
elected assemblies are still not in possession of full political control. 
Secondly, the economic situation is such that political representation 
makes no difference to the community as a whole. ‘A social and economic 
study of the West Indies is necessarily a study of poverty.’ 

The West Indies show the educational value of the franchise. Euro- 
pean political institutions, far from being alien to the African races, have 
flourished there with amazing vigour. Instead of producing anarchy, they 
have bred in the coloured leaders of the Parliamentary opposition a 
staunch support of the constitution. At the same time, this Whiggism 
has not proved in itself a cure for the ills of subject peoples. The attitude 
of mind fostered by the old plantation system of the eighteenth century 
still persists, even though the system itself where it continues is an ana- 
chronism, while for the most part the planter class has given place to a class 
of owners whose interests are financial, not agricultural. Competition 
in sugar production and marketing has made scientific cultivation a 
necessity, as it has been developed in Barbados, while at the same time it 
has disintegrated the homely though paternal relationships within the 
community. The popular idea that the peasant proprietor has taken the 
place of the old planter is largely erroneous, and Mr Macmillan shows 
how little hope there is at present of the existence of a free peasant society. 
The problem of the landless man is the core of the West Indian difficulties, 
just as it is the core of the Native question in South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Kenya. 

Mr Macmillan’s book is, like all his work, carefully documented, and 
it merits the closest attention from students of Africa. Political and 
economic freedom go together. It is one of the weaknesses of the ‘dual 
mandate’ that both sides of the mandate are not necessarily in the same 
hands. Accordingly, in tropical Africa, economic forces may annul the 
good done by political development, and of this the West Indies furnish 
a warning. On the other hand, in South Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya 
political segregation may be accompanied by economic exploitation, and 
the West Indies show how groundless are the fears which lead to such 
repression. Mr Macmillan deals briefly with every side of life in the 
Islands, education and missions included, and shows how they are 
affected by the economic issue, while he has some thoughtful observations 
to make on possible lines of reconstruction. 

A. Victor Murray 
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BAGANDA AND ZULUS 


Tue Customs OF THE BaGaNDA. By Sir Apoto Kacwa. Translated by E. B. 
Kalibala. Edited by May Mandelbaum (Edel). London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 208. New York: Columbia University Press. $4.00. 1936. 

Tue SociaL SysTEeM OF THE ZuLUS. By E1Leen J. Krice. Illustrated. Maps. 
London: Longmans, Green. 25s. 1936. 


; hw first book is No. xxu of Columbia University Contributions to 

Anthropology. It is a translation from the original Luganda by Mr 
Kalibala, who, like the distinguished author, one time Regent and then 
Prime Minister in the early years of the reign of the present Kubaka of 
Uganda, belonged to the Grasshopper Clan. It is clear how these two 
must have had their own people in mind when they included some fifty 
pages of kings and queens, statesmen and clans, with historical and 
geographical references and detailed descriptions of customs, so many of 
which require much local and tribal knowledge. The author was the chief 
source of information on which Roscoe wrote his fine monograph, The 
Baganda. It is almost impossible to read the present book, at least with 
any real understanding, without having Roscoe’s at hand. Interesting and 
valuable as are many of the accounts given, there does not seem to be any 
need for this ‘annotation’ (as it is called in the introduction) of Roscoe’s 
sufficiently lucid and voluminous account of the Baganda people and 
customs. To a Muganda the book will be of absorbing interest; perhaps 
also to the student of history; but to the anthropologist it offers little that 
is new. The unfortunate device of bracketing the text makes it hard to 
read, and perhaps, therefore, it does not get the appreciation it should. 
This is a pity, because being an original work by an African in his own 
language, and translated into English by another African, it has the 
authentic touch that is of supreme importance. 

In The Social System of the Zulus Mrs Krige has laid us under a debt 
of gratitude for her painstaking and careful collection of much valuable 
information that was only to be found by long search among scattered and 
often contradictory accounts of customs and ceremonies, that are in many 
instances fast becoming confused if not actually forgotten. It is interesting 
that she should have had the expert assistance of Mr B. W. Vilakazi, the 
first African appointed to the staff of the Department of Bantu Studies 
in the University of the Witwatersrand. Many of the names mentioned 
in the preface of those who have given of their deep knowledge of the Zulu 
people, whether in contributions or in revision, carry with them an assur- 
ance of reliability which makes this book one safely to be put into the 
hands of the student, as well as of authentic interest to the less serious 
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reader. It is a book which will long serve as a standard work of reference 
on the subject, while the frequent footnotes point the way to almost every 
important publication that has a bearing on the study of the culture and 
customs of the virile people of South-East Africa. 


H. S. KeiGwin 
LONDON 


EDUCATION IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


Some Aspects oF EpucaTION IN Tropica Arrica. By E. R. J. Hussey, H. §, 
Scott and the Right Rev. J. J. Witiis. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the University of London Institute of Education). 2s. 1936. 


1 are three of the Joseph Payne Lectures given in 1935 to the 
University of London Institute of Education. The names of the 
lecturers—two of them directors of education in the countries they 
describe and the third, Bishop Willis, whose thirty-three years in Kenya 
and Uganda give him an almost unique knowledge of how education came 
to Uganda through the missions—are a guarantee that the papers are based 
on actual experience. Each describes the gradual growth of the system 
from its humble beginnings to its present well-developed structure, pro- 
viding training in literary, industrial and professional subjects. The 
similarities between conditions under ‘indirect rule’ in Uganda and 
Nigeria become apparent, with one great difference: that in Nigeria there 
is the complication of the Muslim school and its influence on the lives 
and outlook of the people. Kenya is, obviously, some way behind these 
other two, both because of its later development and because of the 
claims of European and Indian settlement. But that the policy is soon 
to open the way to fuller opportunity for the African Mr Scott makes 
abundantly clear. His insistence on training for happier, healthier home 
life for the African finds its counterpart in Mr Hussey’s ‘back to the land’ 
recommendations. Both directors pay full tribute to the debt their countries 
owe to the missions for their patient efforts to build up, until recently un- 
aided, an adequate system of education based on the unquestionable 
character-forming influence of religion. Their papers will amply repay 
study, and it is in no sense a disparagement of their words if chief emphasis 
is laid upon the inspiring story told by Bishop Willis, who was in almost 
at the start and has played such an important part in the educational 
growth of Uganda. 
He tells of how, arising out of the rule of the Anglican Church that ‘no 
adult convert might be baptized who could not read for himself the Gospel 
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in his own vernacular,’ primitive ‘bush’ schools sprang up and Christian 
converts became known as ‘readers,’ and the whole process of transition 
from paganism to Christianity was popularly described as ‘reading.’ It 
was not till 1924 that government, spurred on by the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission, undertook responsibility for the guidance and partial assist- 
ance of education. Since that time there has been, as the Bishop gladly 
acknowledges, the happiest co-operation between missions and govern- 
ment, including its several departments, greatly to the improvement and 
broadening of educational facilities for the Africans. Co-operation is the 
Bishop’s main theme, and he, as indeed do the two laymen, wisely calls 
attention to the need for close co-operation with the African, who, as he 
says, 


in at least three directions, has a vitally important contribution to make to the 
education of his people, a contribution without which indeed it would be not 
only difficult but impossible. 


Co-operation too with Europeans, and last, but by no means least, 
co-operation between missions, differ though they may in their methods 
—by such will the character and contribution of the African to the 
future be formed. We strongly recommend all interested in African 
education to read these valuable papers. 


H. S. Keicwin 
LONDON 





THE HALL OF LIN KU SSU 


Tue Hatt or Lin Ku Ssu at Nankinc. By JOHANNES Prip-M6LLER, Ph.D. In 
Artes, Tome III. Copenhagen: Haase. Kr. 15. 1935. 


R PRIP-MOLLER became familiar with China as a missionary of 

an unusual sort who put his talents as architect and builder at the 

service of the Danish Missionary Society. When their building projects in 

Manchuria were arrested by the recent political change, he was aided by 

the New Cerlsberg Fund in making architectural records of the Buddhist 

monasteries in remoter provinces where they are not likely to last for 
another generation. 

The article here referred to records a discovery incidental to this larger 
task but highly important for the history of Christian missions. Dr Prip- 
Miller divined—and was able to assemble cogent proofs in support of 
his opinion—that a well-known building, one of the most massive con- 
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structions in China, which was used for centuries as a Buddhist temple, 
had been built as a Christian church by Franciscan friars in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. It was while the popes were in exile at Avignon 
that Marco Polo’s report of the spread of Nestorian Christianity in China 
prompted the papacy to send many companies of friars to that distant land, 
where they had astonishing success. Prip-Méller shows that these mis- 
sionaries built temples, at least in this instance, which were of a style 
entirely new to China but closely copied from the churches with which 
they were most familiar in southern France—a basilica with three aisles, 
covered by massive brick vaults. He shows plausibly that this church at 
Nanking was the prototype of the massive structures known in China as 
‘halls without beams’ (wu liang tien) of which there are many examples 
dating from the first years of the seventeenth century (Wan Li period). 
It is well known that timber construction was characteristic of China, 
and that consequently none of the ancient temples has resisted decay and 
the danger of fire for so many centuries as this ancient Christian church 
has stood. 

This notable building has hitherto been ascribed to the first Ming 
emperor, who did in fact cause to be built the monastery which surrounded 
it in the latter part of the fourteenth century, when he made Nanking his 
capital. Prip-Méller proves that this masonry structure was not later than 
the Yuan dynasty, which was friendly to Christianity. The hall, an im- 
posing mass something over fifty yards long by thirty wide, is built on the 
slopes of the Purple Mountain a few miles east of Nanking, and to-day is 
included within the park which is set aside for the burial of soldiers and 
patriots who died in the Revolution. An American architect has been 
employed to restore this building, so that it may serve as the ceremonial 
hall of the cemetery. On the occasion of the official inauguration of the 
hall last year, the Chinese government expressly recognized the import- 
ance of Dr Prip-Méller’s discovery. 

This great building is a sad reminder that the Christian churches, both 
Nestorian and Roman, which were so strong and numerous under the 
Yuan dynasty, were wiped out during the period of violent disorder which 
preceded the establishment of the Ming dynasty; but on the other hand 
it bears impressive witness to the position Christianity once attained in 
China, and it suggests the hope that it may have there an even greater 
future. 


WALTER LOWRIE 


PRINCETON, N.]J. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


Creative Society: A Study of the Relation of Christianity to Communism. By 
Joun Macmurray. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 58. 
1935. 

CoMMUNISM: CHRISTIAN AND Marxist. By H. G. Woop. London: Epworth 
Press (for the Social Service Lecture Trust). 18. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 1935. 


: i reviewer’s knowledge of present-day Christianity is limited to its 

manifestations in Great Britain and a superficial acquaintanceship 
with those on the Continent and in America. Within this limited field it 
seems true to say that a new set of divisions is becoming apparent over- 
riding the old denominational distinctions. Three main schools of thought 
begin to appear, the root of whose differences lies, curiously enough, in 
their attitude towards the social problem. There is first what I might call 
‘non-political’ Christianity (the use of the term ‘orthodox’ might give rise 
to misunderstanding). It is the oldest and most respectable stream, em- 
bracing both Barth on one wing and also many Catholics on the other. Its 
exponents maintain that Christianity has no specific message for the world 
to-day except the unchanging call to individual repentance and deliverance 
from this world through the Church of Jesus Christ. The second school is 
what might be called the liberal Christian school—those who look for 
social redemption, as the phrase goes, through Christianity, but maintain 
that such redemption must come quite independently of political action. 
This often goes with a nineteenth-century view of progress and strong 
utopian tendencies. 

The third school is that growing body of Christians of all types who, 
for one reason or another, regard the bringing about of socialism as the 
task to which God is calling men to-day. Within this school again there are 
wide divergencies of view. Yet it is united in the belief that Christians are 
called to work through ordinary worldly politics for the setting up of this 
particular social system as part of their Christian duty. 

I have suggested that the distinctions between the three schools are 
entirely new, but this is not strictly true. The old antithesis between the 
priestly and the prophetic, the Greek and the Hebrew outlook, is seen to 
emerge all through. The important point is that these distinctions are not 
merely superficial, but fundamentally theological, taking rise in the particu- 
lar view held of God’s purpose for the world through Christ and His 
Church. Professor Macmurray discovered this whenthe set himself to 
discuss the relationship between Christianity and communism. As he 
tells us in his first chapter, ‘the difficulty of the task lies in our inability to 
give any satisfactory account of what we mean by Christianity.’ 
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Professor Macmurray is perhaps the best known English exponent of 
what I have called the third school, which is represented by such conti- 
nental thinkers as Tillich and Polanyi, and, with a somewhat different 
emphasis, Berdyaev, or in America by Reinhold Niebuhr. All these 
thinkers are indebted in varying degrees to Marx Professor Wood, on the 
other hand, would appear from his book to be numbered among the 
liberals, and owns to a great contempt for Marx and all his ways. 

The reviewer would claim to belong to the third school, in spite of 
strong sympathies with the first, so that it is perhaps only natural that he 
should regard Macmurray’s book as by far the more interesting of the two. 
At any rate, Macmurray recognizes the problem is a religious one and 
deals with it as such, whereas Professor Wood’s opinions might be shared 
by any liberal politician. Indeed, it seems a pity that one with Professor 
Wood’s great theological gift should give such superficial treatment to the 
subject. It is true he includes quotations from the Bible and the Early 
Fathers, but his whole discussion remains on the political plane. The 
meaning of history for the Christian, of the Kingdom of Heaven, of 
Christian ethics in an un-Christian world—these and questions like them, 
which inevitably arise in any real discussion of the relation between 
politics and religion, are not so much as glanced at. His treatment of Marx 
is equally perfunctory. For Professor Wood, when Marx is not nonsensical, 
he is poisonous. 

Professor Macmurray’s book is essentially religious. For one with any 
leanings towards the first of the three schools it is bound to seem in many 
places one-sided and unsatisfying. He shares, too, with the devil—among 
others—the ability to quote Scripture to his purpose with what sometimes 
appears to be a lack of due regard for the purpose of the Scriptures. And 
this weakens his case. But when all is said, this book is a real prophetic 
challenge—a challenge that is needed desperately at the present time. Its 
exposure of what Macmurray calls ‘pseudo religion —communists would 
call it ‘dope’—in itself makes the book valuable, as does his analysis of 
religion in terms of community. Its very unsatisfactoriness is partly due to 
the fact that a new development of Christianity is emerging and, as always 
when that happens, all the biggest questions with which man is faced have 
to be thought out again. 

So far as the writer knows, this third school is still without any syste- 
matic formulation of its position, though perhaps one may emerge from 
the thinking in connexion with the world conference on Church, Com- 
munity and State at Oxford in 1937. In any such formulation it is to be 
hoped that there will be more adequate recognition of the ‘orthodox’ school 
than appears to have been given so far. In the meantime, for those who 
wish to have an understanding of that point of view this book of Professor 
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Macmurray’s, together with, say, Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and 
Immoral Society and his Interpretation of Christian Ethics—to mention 
only books in English—would be useful reading. 


H. E. Lister 
LONDON 





THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


THE OrIGIN oF RELIGION. By SAMUEL M. Zwemer. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.00. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s. 1935. 


5 aoe man to whom his own religious faith is the most precious posses- 

sion of his soul is naturally interested in the question of how this 
religion came to him; and even the most sceptical modern mind must at 
times feel some curiosity about how primitive man came to make the first 
venture of religious faith and worship. 

In the first chapter of his book, which is an enlargement of his Smyth 
Lectures delivered at Columbia Theological Seminary in the spring of 
1935, Dr Zwemer gives a brief résumé of a few of the leading views which 
have been advanced with reference to religious origins. He expresses his 
indebtedness to Father W. Schmidt, who has very largely led the way in 
the recent tendency toward a more conservative and scriptural view of the 
origin and growth of religion. The brevity of the book and the semi- 
popular style of the discourses perhaps account for the fact that this 
introductory chapter is so unsatisfyingly incomplete. 

When the author comes to his main thesis there is an over-simplifica- 
tion in the clear-cut alternative of ‘the origin of religion by evolution or 
by revelation.’ This is especially true if by revelation one accepts the view 
that the revelation spoken of was an express and objective one—a divine 
act or acts occurring in history, or words spoken, making known to man 
facts and truths which never were known and never could have been 
known apart from the direct divine initiative. One should allow room for 
the view, held by some Reformed theologians, that God equipped man 
for religion by implanting in him an innate idea of God’s being and per- 
fections and by endowing him with the gift of reason. In addressing an 
audience of theological students, however, Dr Zwemer doubtless had in 
view the supposedly informed and discriminating minds which he was 
addressing. He gives a most clear and satisfying presentation of that 
system of thought which believes that religion was originally something 
given to man from above and is not in its essence the mere result of social 
evolution. Throughout the book runs the author’s conviction of the 

28 
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absoluteness and finality of the Christian revelation over against the teach- 
ings of the other living religions of the world. 

Dr Zwemer has given us a positive, clear and much-desired presenta- 
tion of certain facts which our tolerant generation needs to know. His book 
puts the reader in touch with some of the most sane and scholarly thinking 
of to-day in the field of religious origins and should strengthen the essen- 
tial Christian conviction that Christianity is not simply one religion among 
many, but that it stands apart from all others in a class by itself. 


DonaLp W. RICHARDSON 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





PERCY MATHER: PIONEER 


THe MAKING oF A PIONEER: Percy Mather of Central Asia. By Mrtprep CaBLe 
and FRANCESCA FRENCH. Illustrated. Map. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
58- 1935- 


No and again the world is thrilled by news of some intrepid traveller 
who has traversed Central Asia. His pluck and endurance, his 
adventures in strange places and among strange folk are duly chronicled 
and the world is the richer by a little more knowledge of this little known 
area. Here and there in the chronicle will probably be a reference to ‘the 
missionary’ in such-and-such a place—usually remote and comfortless— 
and the reader may pause to wonder what the missionary does there. 
While honour is due to the traveller in his strenuous pursuit of 
scientific, journalistic or political ends, to the resident missionary are due 
greater honours. Month after month, year after year, in almost unimagin- 
able conditions of discomfort, traversing wide regions when touring was 
at all possible, spending long, dark winters in translation, Percy Mather 
lived for the love of Christ in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). Only after 
twelve years of work there, following four in China, did he take a furlough; 
for there was an older colleague who had lived even longer years in that 
forbidding land, whom Mather would not leave alone. 

His story is written almost entirely in his own words, from the full 
letters written home. He made light of hardships and lighter still of dangers, 
taking them for granted. Passion for his Master’s work and love for his 
Master’s lost sheep dominated his life. No opportunity to preach the Gospel 
ever seemed to be let slip, and here and there over that wide region 
little groups of Christians began to be formed and visited. The pro- 
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duction of a Manchu, a Tatar and a Kalmuk dictionary, besides grammars 
and translations (all written out in triplicate by hand), were among his 
activities, much of this work being done late at night. 

In 1931 and 1932 the storm clouds of revolution in Sinkiang were 
gathering. Mather’s colleague, George Hunter, was in Shanghai, and the 
censorship of letters made the communication of any real information 
impossible. So that Mr Hunter and six new recruits arrived back at 
Urumchi at the most inopportune time, shortly before the storm burst 
and the town entered upon a six weeks’ siege. Extra food, fuel and fodder 
had to be provided, in spite of increased difficulty in getting any at all; 
the new-comers needed an interpreter at every turn and had to be guarded 
against mistakes of inexperience. The additional strain was too much, 
after years of privation and hardship, and Mather died in May 1933 after 
a short illness. 

The writers themselves know and have written of the life of pioneer 
missionaries in Central Asia, so have been able to fill in the background 
and interpret the life of their friend and fellow-missionary. The work 
has been beautifully done and the book is a moving record in its 
simplicity. 

M. M. UNDERHILL 

LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Das Werden Einer Fungen Kirche im Osten. 100 Jahre Basler Missions- 
arbeit in Indien. Unter Mitarbeit von Chr. Renz, A. Schosser und A. Ernst, 
herausgegeben von K. Hartenstein, D.D. (Stuttgart und Basel: Evangel- 
ischer Missionsverlag. RM 1.50. 1935.) Basel Mission tiles and Basel 
Mission cloth have been household words all over India. The respective 
factories were established to provide for converts who had lost their means 
of subsistence. Larger, however, was the evangelistic, educational and 
medical work going on at the same time. It has had to this day the prayerful 
interest of many outside the circle of the Basel Mission, ever since Hebich, 
‘master fisher of men,’ enlisted not only Hindus and Muslims but also 
British officers and officials for the army of his heavenly Master. The 
Mission’s work on the West Coast of India celebrated its centenary in 
October 1934. The volume under review, written by three expert mission- 
aries, gives a concise outline of the development of the church founded 
by this mission. We would especially recommend the brilliant survey 
contributed by Dr Hartenstein to the book. 

A. J. 
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The Japan Christian Year Book, 1935. Thirty-third issue. Edited by 
F. D. Gealy and Akira Ebisawa. (Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥ 2.50. Obtain- 
able London: Kegan, Paul. 7s. 6d. and New York: Committee of Reference 
and Counsel. 1935.) About thirty writers, of whom a third are Japanese, 
contribute to this issue of a much-valued annual. The first five chapters 
are on ‘Japan To-day’ and, although they deal with events of 1934, give 
a useful background against which to examine the chapters which follow, 
on the work of the Christian movement. Particularly interesting chapters 
are: ‘Recent Japanese Studies of Jesus’ (xvi), and ‘A Critique of Christian 
Education for Women in Japan’ (vi). The writer of the latter stresses the 
need of a thorough overhaul of the present educational system for women, 
and says it neither satisfies the students nor meets the demands of society. 
Reports of organizations, statistics and missionary directory make up 
Parts 111-v. It can be no easy task to produce in so small a compass (468 
pp. only) so much information, supplied by so many writers, and the 


editors are to be congratulated on this latest addition to a long row on 
our shelves. 


M. M. U. 


The Sadhs. By W. L. Allison, B.D. (Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
House. Re 1.8 and Rs 2.4. London: Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. 
1935.) This book is one of that Religious Life of India Series which is a 
permanent memorial to the late Dr J. N. Farquhar. The Sadhs are a 
religious sect found in parts of North India, monotheistic and abhorring 
the use of images in worship. They trace their origin as a sect to one of 
two or three pious men who lived in the middle of the sixteenth century 
and who were in the spiritual line of Ramananda, one of whose disciples 
was Kabir. Some of their teaching closely resembles that of Kabir; it 
also contains elements of Christianity, possibly due to the influence of 
the Jesuit Fathers encouraged by the Moghal Court. Part 1 reconstructs 
the history of the sect as far as may be, using the investigations which 
Dr Farquhar had himself made into their origin. Part u describes their 
teaching and customs; and an appendix gives the translation of a paper 
prepared by a Sadh convert to Christianity in the eighteen nineties, 
giving specimens of Sadh sayings and songs. The whole is one of those 


useful monographs which go to build up the structure of our knowledge 
of India. 


M. M, U. 


India and the Christian Movement. By V.S. Azariah. (Madras: Christian 
Literature Society of India. 8 as. 1936.) This admirable little book ap- 
peared in its first form in 1908, with the title India and Missions (third 
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edition, 1915). It has been re-written, new and up-to-date material being 
incorporated. It has a small bibliography, a number of statistical tables 
and a sufficient index. After a concise description of the land, its peoples 
and their religion, the Bishop turns first to the early, then to the modern, 
history of Christianity in India, about which no outstanding event or 
movement seems to have been overlooked or omitted. There follow a 
chapter on the Church in India to-day and two on problems of the future, 
including the place and work of the foreign missionary. The book closes 
with a chapter on the still unevangelized areas, which contains a map of 
the political divisions showing the total population and the number of 
Christians in each. The largest proportion of Christians to the total 
population is found in the Madras Presidency (388 per 10,000); the smallest, 
in Central India (16 per 10,000). The book ends with a call to Christian 
Indians to serve their land and their Master. In this task no finer lead 
could be looked for than that which the Bishop of Dornakal himself has 
for years given. 
M. M. U. 


Arthington’s Million. By A. M. Chirgwin. (London: Livingstone Press. 
2s. and 3s. 1935.) The Arthington trustees are legally bound to bring 
their work to an end in July of this year. Wishing to leave a record of the 
work initiated through the Arthington bequest, they asked the Rev. A. M. 
Chirgwin to write it and he has done his task well. Robert Arthington, 
a Leeds citizen, died in 1900 and left a sum of money for missionary work 
which by the time legal processes were complete amounted to one million 
pounds; the money had accumulated through investments during a long 
life of almost abject penury spent in a close study of missions and mission- 
ary methods. The bulk of the bequest was left to the Baptist Missionary 
Society and the London Missionary Society, to be used for new work 
and to be expended within a generation. The balance bequeathed for 
missionary work has been used at the discretion of the trustees for grants 
to new enterprises, and the writer of this review, for a number of years 
in an Indian hospital, built with the help of the bequest, passed daily 
beneath a portrait of the grave, stern face which is reproduced on the 
cover of this book. A million pounds is a large sum, and the wise use of 
it, as sketched by Mr Chirgwin in this engrossing report, has brought 
the Good News to all parts of the world. That the use has been wise is 
shown by the statement that ‘no important enterprise initiated by the 
Arthington money, either under the Baptist Missionary Society or the 
London Missionary Society, had to be given up when the Fund was 


exhausted’—a fine record which would have given Robert Arthington 
deep satisfaction. M. M. U. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


ProFessoR KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, Ph.D., Professor of Missions in 
Yale University, and by denomination a Baptist, needs little introduction 
to the readers of the Review. His article deals with a question vital to the 
work of the Church in the modern world. 





Mr S. A. Morrison has been since 1920 a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society in Egypt, and is a leading member of the Egypt 
Inter-Mission Council and the Near East Christian Council. His article 
calls attention to the great importance of the indigenous churches of the 
Near East for the task of the evangelization of Islam. 





The Rev. FRANK RyRIz is a missionary of the Church of Scotland, 
who went out to Bengal in 1919. His account of the evangelistic value of 
the newer type of rural community school and teacher training is full of 
suggestion, not only for India, but for other countries also. 





The Rev. Lewis Hopous, D.D., is a Professor at the Kennedy School 
of Missions, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. His paper is one of a series on 
the conception of the ministry in non-Christian religions, presented to a 
conference held in Newark, New Jersey, in October 1935. We hope to 
follow this article on China with others dealing with the same subject 
as it arises in the Japanese religions, Hinduism, Islam and among the 
Bantu peoples. 





The Rev. C. S. Miao, Ph.D., is Secretary for Religious Education of 


the China Christian Educational Association, and Executive Secretary of 
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the National Committee for Christian Religious Education in China. 
Special attention has been devoted in China to the training of lay Christian 
workers, and Dr Miao’s contribution will be read with interest, not only 
by those concerned with China. 





The Rev. Kart ALpg&N, who sends us a human document from 
Africa, is a missionary of the Svenska Missionsférbundet in the Belgian 
Congo. 





The Rev. Father JosepH BonsiRVEN is a Belgian Roman Catholic 
priest engaged in work among Jews. Readers of the Review will be 
interested in this statement of the work of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that field. 





Mr KeEnnetH G. Gruss, who writes on co-operation and fellowship, 
is well known for his work in connexion with the World Dominion 
movement. He is an authority on Latin America and on evangelical 
Christian life in the Latin countries. 





We are very glad to print an article by Mr Jonn W. LyYDgKKER, 
A.R.Hist.S., Archivist to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
on the very important material discovered in the archives of that ancient 
society. 





Mr J. Merwe Davis is Director of the Department of Industrial 
Research and Counsel of the International Missionary Council. Wide 
interest has already been aroused by this experiment in the creation of 
good educational and cultural films for the Bantu people. Mr Davis also 
contributes a review article on matters connected with Japan, with which, 
as first General Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, he was 
intimately connected. 
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The Rev. W. H. G. Hotmgs has been since 1903 a leading member 
of the Oxford Mission Brotherhood of the Epiphany in Calcutta. 


Professor BRONISLAW MALiNowskI, D.Sc., Ph.D., is Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of London, and deeply interested in the 
bearing of anthropological science on missionary work. 





Writers of book reviews are: Miss Pao-Swen TsENG, B.Sc., Founder 
and Principal of I Fang Girls’ College, Changsha, Hunan; Professor 
Knut B. Westman, Professor of the History of Missions and Far Eastern 
Religions in the University of Uppsala; Herr Dozent Dr GoTTFrRIED 
Smmon, of the Theological School, Bethel bei Bielefeld; Fri. Berry 
HEIMANN, Ph.D., Lecturer on Indian Philosophy in the University of 
London, former Professor of Sanskrit in Halle University and author of 
Studien zur Eigenart Indischen Denkens; Mr H. S. Scott, C.M.G., former 
Director of Education in Kenya; Mr H. S. Keicwin, M.B.E., former 
Director of Education, Sierra Leone; the Rev. WALTER Lownrik, D.D., of 
Princeton University; the Rev. H. E. Lister, Secretary in London of 
the International Commission on Research of the Universal Christian 
Council; and the Rev. Donatp W. RicHarpson, Professor of Christian 
Missions in Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 

bingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
.H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 440. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 

I. History . i ; - 433 | VIII. Missionary Mzgrnops A - 438 
II. Missionary BioaRaruy : - 434) IX. Tue Youncer Cuurcuss . - 438 
Ill. THe Senpinc CounTRizs . + 434)  X. Comrry, Co-opzraTION AND UNITY 439 


IV. tag Same LANDS OF THE YOUNGER a XI. c ete ‘aang Wee 


434; Korea, 434; South-East CurisTIAN RELIGIONS . 8 . 439 
Ail 334 : Te , + Rest 6; ast and North Primitive, 439; Religions of Ja 439; Religions 
es ; 
4363 st je. -- Central Africa, oa, 436 South Africa, of China, 439; Religions of ladla, ¢ 439 ; Islam, 439; 
436; America and the W dies, 437; The Judaism, 440; General, 440. 
acific, 437; The Jews, 437; “Fields General, 437. 
V. Worxs or REFERENCE . . . 437 XII. ——— Po.iticaL. RELATIONS 
OFr r us ( v 
VI. THEORY AND a iete OF rpg — 44° 
SIONS . é - 437 | XIV. New Missionary MaGazines . 440 


A good, clear, condensed history ‘ intended for 
1. History all persons over twelve years of age.’ Can also 
L be obtained in two volumes, 2s. 6d. each, time- 
IGHTS AND SHADES OF CHRISTENDOM TO| chart separate, 1s. Vol. 1: up to the 16th 


AD. 1000. H. Pakenham-Walsh. Maps.| century; Vol. 2: from the 17th century. 





viii+-368 pp. Calcutta, London and New 
Die BEKEHRUNG DER GERMANEN ZUM CHRISTEN- 
York $ ord University Press. RS 7-/ rum. 1. Lieferung: Die GRruUNDLAGEN. 
A review tele semarecy’” Kurt Dietrich Schmidt. 82 S. Gottingen : 
es Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Subs. price, 
A First Cuurcn History. Vera Walker.| M. 2.40. 1936. 246. 
Illus. time-chart. ix+278 pp. London: Appearing in some six Lieferungen in each of 
S.C.M. Press. 68. 1936. 245. five parts. 
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History of Missionary Societies 
Tue History oF : UNIvers!TIEs’ MIssION 


TO —_— AFRICA, tg Wilson. 
Illus. s hose Pp. 
London : ai M. LCA. 28 ~y 1936. 247. 


A review is in nl 


ti9g10-1935. Vinct-Cing Ans DE VIE MIS- 
SIONNAIRE. tin des Missions Pore 
whole 


lez-Bruges), 31935 (Supplement 2 
Tas: ‘fs Benedi work in Belgi 
tory of recent ictine in jum 
and Belgian Congo. 
See also “¥ (S.P.G. Archives) ; 
M3 a7 277 (Batak Ch 


; Ts PtNile 
Press); 346 ( 


(C.M.S. and Syrian 


li. Missionary Biography 
Cargy. §., a Bdinbarck : Portrait. 127 pp. 


London and Edinb Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott. 18. 1936. 249. 


A short study at a ular price, containing 
new material, BAG a poe fh emee§ 


Martin Frap: Ein LEeBen FOR ABYSSINIEN. 


Hera usgegeben von Hans G. Feller. 2. Aufl. 
Abbildunse se Giessen und Basel : 
et . M. 2.80 und M. 3.60. 


193 250. 

ought up to date. Recalls the pioneer work 
among the Falasha Jews. 

Karen Jerre. I.M. Sick. 99 pp. Copen- 


—_: Gyldendal. = 275. 3936 251 
etches from the well-kno' 
worker among Armenian oP tgs 


ll. The Sending Countries 


CHRISTIAN em: Inquiries into the 
ET hice ving of money. 
McConnell. xiv+ ne pp. New York: 
Friendship Press. 81-25. 1936. 252. 
A discussion problem involved 


trolling for moral “¥ iritual 
in con or oO Pp’ 
the powerful a force ro os 


money. The final Saeibuel te Gone’ an gies 
for missions. 
THe CHURCH AND SOCIETY. Johnson. 


F. Ernest 
224 pp. New York: Abingdon Press. 
$1 50. 1935. 253- 
A review is in preparation. 
bi mag es | ET oe REICH. 
enry-Louis Revue Théologie 
et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 1936 (Jan— 
Mars), 28-43. 254. 
eprinted as a 
+THE OvTLook ror GERMAN Missions. K. 
Hartenstein. WD, 1936 (Apr.), 158-64. 255. 
+THe ARCHIVES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GosPEL. John W. 
Lydekker. IRM, 1936 (July), 371-7. 256. 
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See also 246 (Conversion of permeny) i ae agg 
arco rere oa. 303 (Leipzig 
ubilee); 325 reign Missions Confer 

ence) ; 374 Fell Ca olic Jewish Missions), 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
yy ee CoMMENTARIES. Viscount Kiku- 
pat - Trans. and edited by William R. 
ned pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopki $3.25. 1936. 257. 
An oa of Japan’s basic foreign 
TOGO AND THE RisE OF JAPANESE SEA Powe, 
ee A. Falk. ~ Whe? Sg PP. a York: 
ngmans, {2 2 
Compiled from official, nn a i 3 good 
bibliography. 
tJapaN Moves On. Round Table (London), 
1936 (Mar.), 288-305. 259. 
tKoreA AND Formosa as COLONIES OF JAPAN. 
ar ger Porter. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y), 
I 0. 


+Japan: A Cuinicat Nors. Barbara Wertheim. 
FA, 1936 (Apr.), 520-2. 26r. 


TKircHE UND MiAssION IN JAPAN. Julius 
Richter. NAMZ, 1936(Apr.), 113-24. 262, 

+HINDERNISSE UND HILFEN DER CHRISTLICHEN 
ARBEIT IN JAPAN. E. Schiller. ZMR, 1936 
(4), 97-111. 263. 

An APOSTLE OF JAPAN. 
mann. 96 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 

New York: Macmillan. 75 cents. 1936. Pr 
5 oy biography, which yet contains all the 

ag Poy much of the spirit of Kagawa’s 
e. 


tKacawa: PROLETARIAN SAINT. Paul Hutchin- 
son. Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 1936 (May), 
594-600. 265. 

A DaucuTer oF THE Nouru. Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto. Illus. 288 pp. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. 1936. 266, 

A sociological study of the life of a Japanese 
"s family and re ly 

See also 317 (Philippines) ; 358 (Christianity) ; 

380 (Industrialism). 


Korea 
See 260 (Japanese Colony). 


China 


Cuina’s Miiiions: THE REVOLUTIONARY 
STRUGGLES, 1927-1935. Anna Louise Strong. 
16 pp. London: Gollancz. 158. New York: 
Knit t Publishin Co. $2.50. 1936. 267. 

Published in New York in 1928. Three 

Written 


hs connate chapters now added. 
from the communist point of view. 


MONGOLIA 
Yakhonto! 
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#Monco.ia : TARGET OR SCREEN? Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. ~—_— Affairs (N.Y.), 1936 


a De C. Bolwig. 31 a 
: Daniel, a doriety. Kr. 


193 
“ie Eating. of the Danish mission in 


es FOR Lay SERVICE IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH IN CHINA. Chester S. Miao, Ph.D. 
IRM, 1936 (July), 342-6. 270. 
CLarK EvANGELIsTIC BANDS IN CHINA. 
T. Cocker Brown. Congregational Quarterly 
(London), 1936 (Apr.), 206-10. 272. 
Fra MESTERENS VARKSTED: BIBELSKOLEN I 
FENGWANGCHEN. Nanny Brostr@m. 62 pp. 
: ia. Missionary Society. 
Kr. 1.50. 


Notes from 199 aus Bible oahiah in Fengwangchen, 
uria. 
OPGANGSTIDER I DEN MANCHURSKE KIRKE. 
S. A. Ellerbek. 33 pp. Co gen : 
Danish Missionary Society. . 0.75. 


175. ot :., S : 

recent revival in Manchuria as a blessing 
to the whole field. 

Toe Hatt or Lin Kv Ssu at NANKING. 
Johannes Prip-Moeller, Ph.D. Artes, Vol. 
m. Illus. 211 pp. Copenhagen : Haase. 
Kr. 15. 1935. 274. 

See review, p. 421. 
DIRECTORY OF +g ny oe J MISSIONS IN CHINA, 
1936. Edited b L. Boynton. 62 pp. 
ghai: No China Daily News and 
Herald. $1. 50. 38. 1936. 275. hicall 
t is arranged A 
second in alp ol coe od alalaneien atte 

Las Missions DE CHINE. Edited by the 
Vincentian Fathers of Peking. 1936. 276. 

Complete directory of all Roman Catholic 
missions in China with revised statistics up to 

June 30, 1935. 

See also 332 (Evangelism); 333-4 (Christian 
Education); 345 (Church); 35 9 (Non- 

isti eligions). 
South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands t Indies) 

t75 JAHRE BATAKMISSION. J.Warneck. NAMZ, 
1936 (Marz), 80-95. 277. 

tFerment in Tropica, HoLianp. A. Van- 
denbosch. Asia (Concord), 1936 (Mar.), 
154-7. 278. 

See also 354 (Primitive Cults). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


A Constirutionat History oF INp1A, 1600- 
1935. A. Berriedale Keith. 550 pp. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 15s. 1936. 279. 

Of especial value for the history of constitutional 


Tue MAKING oF Feperat INpia. N. Gangulee, 
C.1.E., Ph.D. Foreword by the Marquess 
of Lothian. 367 pp. London: Nisbet. 
128. 6d. 1936. 280, 

Covers the period 1911 to 1935. The author 
looks confidently to a new spirit ok partnership in 
working the new constitution. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With musings on recent events in India. 
Illus. xiv+618 pp. London: John Lane. 
158s. 1936. 282. 

A review is in preparation. 


INDIA AND THE CHRISTIAN MoveMENT. V. S. 
Azariah. v+128 pp. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. 8 as. London: United 
Society for Christian Literature. 18. 1936. 
282. 

See review, p. 428. 


+Zum JuBiLkuM DER LeipzicgER EVANGELISCH- 
LUTHERISCHEN MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT: I. 
BEITRAG DER LEIPZIGER MISSION zuR MIs- 
SIONIERUNG INDIENS. Paul Gabler. NAMZ, 
1936 (Apr.), dee 283. 

CONTRIBUTIONS SanTAL HyYMNOLOGY. 
Johannes Gausdal. (Bibliotheca Norvegie 
Sacre. XI.) yt pp. Bergen: Lunde. 


Kr. 5 and 5. 284. 

Short notes ie English on a origin of each 
of the 383 hymns, S i or translated, in the 
new joint Santal Donat Book, with introduction. 


Ost-Jevpore. A. Andersen. 68 pp. Copen- 
hagen : ge Missionary Society. Kr. 
1.25. 1 2 

(ll <a Danich work in East Jeypore. 

TEVANGELISM AND VILLAGE CraFtTs. Frank 
Ryrie. IRM, 1936 (July), 321-8. 286. 

See also 249 (W. Carey); 346 (Church) ; 
352-3 (Church Union) ; 360 (Non-Christian 
Religions) ; 384 ( Church History Associa- 
tion). 


The Near East and North Africa 


FOOTPRINTS IN PALESTINE, WHERE THE EAST 
Becins. Madeleine S. Miller. 224 pp. New 
York: Revell. $2.50. 1936. 287. 

A combination of history, travel and present- 
day social conditions; exceptionally fine photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


L’EGYPTE MODERNE LES INFLUENCES 
frraNckres. A. Chafik Pacha. Plates. 
Plan. Cartes. 213 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 
Frs 40. 1935. 288. 


Précis £LEMENTAIRE DE Droir MusALMAN 
(MALEKITE ET ALGERIEN), CONFORME AU 
PROGRAMME DU CERTIFICAT DE LEGISLATION 
Aucérienne. G. H. Bousquet. viii+213 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner. Frs 25. 1935. 289. 


+DeutscHE MIsSIONSARBEIT IN  ABYSSINIEN. 
Carl Paeschke. Mission und Unterricht, 





developments during the present century. 


1935 (3-4), 59-72. 290. 








Qurst FoR ETHIOPIAN PEACE 
Dean. aes 
whole number. 29. 


See also 250 (M. mad ; a5r (K. : 
318-19 of Histo) : ee (Chetan 


Vera 
1936 (Feb. 26), 


ij Education); 34r Mission 
f 363-70 (Islam). 
Africa 
(General) 


Tue Rape or Arrica. Lamar Middleton. 331 
PP. New York : Smith & Haas. $3. 1936. 292. 
informal ——— Tiny f of the scramble 


Consiper ArFrica. Basil Mathews. Map. 
vi+181 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
60 cents and $1. 1936. 293. 

The British edition was entered in the biblio- 
graphy for January, No. 40. 

OF EpucATION IN TROPICAL 

Arrica. E. R. J. Hussey, H. S. Scott, Rt 

Rev. J. J. Willis. (Studies ‘and Reports 

No. 1x; University of London Institute o' 

Education.) (Joseph Payne Lectures for 

1935.) 65 pp. London: nee 

Press (for Institute of Education). 

A 


Kenya and Uganda. 
sae tome 420. 


TON THE Foop —- NUTRITION OF AFRICAN Gutmann, NAMZ, 1936 (Apr.), 131-42. 
Natives. E. Wi Africa 303. 
Gaston, on), 1936 36 (Apr. ), Sa gees De 295. ,| tDas arriKaniscue Laursicp. B. Gutmann. 
ai, “Tae hia on, eer EMM, 1936 (Apr.), 108-15. 304. 


See also 370 


; est Indies) ; 336, 338 (Educa- 
tion) ; 355 


Myths). 

West Africa 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

a Critique ast British Colonial 

tion. Crocker. 277 pp 

yang Allon & Unwin, 10s.6d. 1936. SS. 

See review, p. 416. 


ag yy "oo" Watt. Peed 

Stephens Ri ; pp. 

a gga Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1s. 

793 297. 

Se Soe Smee be tee Pantie eves of tho 
nited Mission, 


Sudan United describing the work of 
the mission. 


CHRIST IN THE GREAT + gh Félix ree 
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TURTOMLICHE BINDUNGEN UND VOLKsoRp. 
NUNGEN IM VORDEREN KAMERUN. J. Ittmann, 
EMM, 1936 (Jan.), 16-30; (Feb.), 37-52. 
299. 

Conco Crosses : A Strupy or Conco Woman. 
HOOD. Julia L. Kellersberger. Illus. Map, 
ae 222 pp. Boston, Mass; 

mmittee on the United " Study of 
Foreign Missions. 50 cents and $1. 1936, 


300. 

Popularly written sketches of Africa, ot 
entirely confined to the Congo. The weak pointy 
of African life and custom are constantly stressed 
and compared with Christian practices. 

+THe PropHetT Movement IN Conoco. Karl 
Aldén. IRM, 1936 (July), 347-53. 307. 

See also 248, 327 (Roman Catholics in Congo) ; 
294 (Education) ; 347 (Church in Cameroons); 
383 (Missionary. Protection). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Juba rivers) 

A New Day In Riper. Horace R. A. Philp. 
Illus. Ma Appendices. x+188 pp. 
London: World Dominion Press. 38. 6d. 
and 5s. 1936. 302. 

See review, p. 415. 

¢tZum JuBILAuM DER LEIPZIGER EVANGELISCH- 
LUTHERISCHEN MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT : II, 
Das CHRISTENTUM IN SEINER REIFE. 


+THe CINEMA AND Missions IN Arnica. J, 
Merle Davis. IRM, 1936 (July), 378-83. 
305. 

See also 247 (U.M.C.A. History); 294, 337 
(Education). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 
THE a, = ee E. } 
Krige. us aps ibliography. xix 
: Longmans. 


438 PP. 25s. 1936. 
See review, p. 419. 
+Soutu Arrica: II. THe Native Brits AND 


Native Opinion. Round Table 
1936 (Mar.), 414-22. 307. 
Loy NEUEN EINGEBORENENGESETZE 
DAFRIKANISCHEN UNION.  S. 
EMM. 1936 (Feb.), 52-8. 308. 
Guramene Bya Vatonca. (MATSHANGANA) 
THE be OF THE free 
Pgopie. H.-P. Junod and A.A. jowree. 


(London), 


DER 
Baudert. 


ee Pretoria: 376 = aa 
[Price not known.] 


1936. 
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roverbs connected with animals 
so riddles and nicknames. Ver- 


i peed goo 
ple ; 
ok sopon d English on opposite pages. 


¢WaitHER Arrica? Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Ph.D., D.Sc. IRM, 1936 (July), 401-7. 309a. 
America and the West Indies 


WARNING FROM THE West INpiEs: A TRACT 
ror AFRICA AND THE Empire. W. M. Mac- 


millan. Map. 213 pp. London: Faber. 
8s. 6d. 1936. 370. 
See review, p. 416. 


{EpucaTION IN Mexico. Progressive Educa- 
tion (N.Y.), 1936 (Feb.), whole number. 
gir. 

#Sourn America. A. Stuart McNairn. WD, 

1936 (Jan.), 76-84; (Apr.), 151-7. 312. 


The Pacific 
PapuAN WONDERLAND. J. G. Hides, 204 pp. 
London : Blackie. 88. 6d. 1936. 313. 


An account of the arduous expedition in 1935 
to the last unexplored area of ua, and 
discovery of the new tribes which have received 
so much mention. 

PURITANS IN THE SOUTH Seas. Louis B. Wright 
and Mary Isabel Fry. Illus. vii+397 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN MISSION AND 
CHURCH IN JAPAN 


By A. K. REISCHAUER 


‘THAT relations between mission and Church in Japan have 

undergone a real change in recent years is obvious. Just 
wherein this change consists is, perhaps, not quite so clear. It 
is more a matter of the general atmosphere in which mission 
work is carried on to-day than a change in the actual machinery 
of things, though even in this aspect there is a difference. 

One difference is that almost all mission work is carried on 
with a clear consciousness on the part of the missionary that he 
and his mission are no longer central in the picture—and in some 
of the larger denominations have not been so for some time— 
but that at best mission work is merely contributory to what is 
now a Japanese Christian enterprise which stands largely on its 
own feet. The mission as a foreign organization carrying on 
work in Japan has been rapidly retreating into the background 
and is functioning now largely as a mere agency for supporting 
certain individuals from the churches of the West, who integrate 
themselves as individuals into the Japanese Church or some 
particular Christian institution. Of course there are some 
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exceptions to this, for some missions are still operating along 
the old lines, but generally speaking the missionary of to-day in 
Japan keeps rather in the background. 

There are two major reasons for this change of attitude. 
One is naturally the actual strength of Japanese churches and 
other Christian enterprises to-day. Whatever part missions may 
have played in developing these to their present status, it is a 
fact that many of them stand now in their own strength and are 
so integrated into Japanese life and so largely under Japanese 
management that no one thinks of them as mission enterprises. 
Even where there is no such inherent strength, the actual 
decrease in mission help during recent years makes the Japanese 
end of the particular enterprise at least relatively more self- 
sustaining than formerly. The other main reason why the 
mission is passing into the background is the simple fact that 
however friendly Japan and Japanese Christians may be to 
individual Christian workers from the West, and however often 
the Japanese Church may state officially that missionaries are 
still greatly needed, missions as foreign organizations conducting 
their own work are not very acceptable; and missionaries are 
only showing a little good sense and withal a Christian spirit 
when they integrate themselves as individuals into the work of 
the Church or some particular institution and when they reduce 
mission control to a minimum. Of course, this should not be 
carried to the point where an enterprise is represented to be 
a gloriously self-sustaining Japanese affair when in reality it is 
still largely foreign in support and control. Even in the interest 
of a noble cause pretence cannot change actual facts. 

But these are generalizations, and as long as one thinks of 
relations between mission and Church in Japan as a whole one 
has to be general if one would be truthful. The fact is that these 
relations, both in theory and in practice, are rather varied and 
complex. Often there is a hang-over from the past in mission 
machinery which is really no longer functioning but keeps 
going simply from its old momentum. This clutters up the 
picture and makes it difficult to get at the actual facts in practice. 
One is reminded of Ezekiel’s vision: ‘and their appearance and 
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their work was as it were a wheel within a wheel.’ And when this 
is multiplied by the number of missions working in Japan it 
makes it indeed a case of ‘wheels within wheels.’ Unfortunately 
it is not always clear whether the ‘mission wheel’ is within the 
Japanese ‘church wheel’ or vice versa. In many cases they are, 
rather, external to each other and merely geared together—some- 
times none too effectively geared. Even where they are so geared 
and working smoothly there are always a few individuals who 
delight in throwing a monkey-wrench into the machinery. 
Fortunately the great majority of Christian workers, both 
Japanese and foreigners, go right on with their task without 
thinking much about the technical side of mission and church 
relationships, knowing full well that in the last analysis the 
personal equation and the spirit one brings to the work are far 
more important than any formal arrangement between mission 
and Church can ever be. 

However, to come to closer grips with our subject, it will 
clarify matters if we divide mission work roughly into three 
major types. The first is the work which centres definitely around 
the Church as such. The second is a great variety of subsidiary 
projects linked rather loosely with the Church, such as kinder- 
gartens, special work for women, social service centres, news- 
paper evangelism, Bible classes, discussion groups and so on. 
The third is the work of secondary and higher education. It is 
primarily in connexion with the first type of work that the 
problems of relations between mission and Church in the stricter 
sense arise. In the third type it is more a relationship between 
mission and institution; or it becomes a triangular affair in 
which the institution is the central factor and to which the 
mission and the Church sustain each its peculiar relationship. 
We shall confine our discussion largely to the first type, making 
only passing references to the second and giving only a summary 
statement of the third type. 

The nature of relations between mission and Church in the 
stricter sense will be seen best from a few concrete examples 
taken from the larger denominational groups and arranged in 
accordance with the three major types of church government: 
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namely, the independent, the presbyterian and the episcopal. 
The reason for arranging them in this order is because the type 
of church government inevitably affects the relationship some- 
what, though the problems in all groups are fundamentally much 
the same. 

The leading representative in Japan of the independent 
type is the Kumiai Church together with the American Con- 
gregational mission. All organized churches formerly under the 
care of this mission have been turned over to the Kumiai Church, 
together with the funds. These appropriations are, however, 
placed on a diminishing basis and are to cease entirely by 1944, 
excepting a small sum standing now at ¥7000 and intended for 
the direct work of the evangelistic missionaries. Such mission- 
aries are members of the Kumiai church ministry, and their 
work is wholly under the jurisdiction of the board of directors 
of the Church. The mission has no representation on this board, 
though the board is free to elect or co-opt missionaries if it sees 
fit. One missionary is, however, on the secretarial staff of the 
Church, and as such serves as a sort of liaison officer between 
mission and Church. It will thus be seen that the evangelistic 
missionaries are completely integrated into the work of the 
Kumiai Church. Of course, their maintenance is a matter of the 
home board in America, which operates in Japan through its 
so-called Japan Commission. This latter now takes the place of 
the former mission as an executive body. 

It should be added in passing that the majority of Congre- 
gational missionaries are engaged in the second and third types 
of work mentioned above and therefore do not come under this 
arrangement, those working in the second type being under a 
joint committee of the Church and the Japan Commission, and 
those in secondary and higher education working under the 
respective school boards of trustees. 

A second representative of the independent type is the group 
of Japanese Baptist churches and two American Baptist mis- 
sions. These churches are organized into an East Japan and a 
West Japan Convention, with only a loose connexion between 
the two, the missionaries of the Northern Baptists working with 
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the former and those of the Southern Baptists with the latter. 
The East Japan Convention is a delegated body in which each 
church, preaching-place or ‘other member group’ has repre- 
sentation proportionate to its size; however, all Baptist mission- 
aries, whether elected as delegates or not, ‘have the same rights 
and privileges as delegates’ in the Convention. This would seem 
to give the missionaries a most favoured status in the Church. 
The Convention conducts all its work through an executive board 
of fifteen members, three of whom are missionaries. This board 
theoretically has supervision of all departments of church and 
mission work, though in actual practice the supervision is of a 
general nature, since the principle of local autonomy is as 
sacred to Baptists in Japan as it is in the West. However, the 
executive board does exercise real authority in certain matters 
bearing definitely on relations between mission and Church. 
It has power ‘to make decisions regarding opening and closing 
of evangelistic work . . . to transfer head-workers of aided 
churches and chapels . . . and to make decisions regarding 
invitation, designation, return and transfer of missionaries.’ Since 
this latter includes all Northern Baptist missionaries in Japan, it 
will be seen that this mission has gone further than any other 
in giving the Japanese Church a real control over missionary 
work. However, this is somewhat modified by the fact that 
mission funds are perhaps more tied up with specific enterprises 
in which the missionaries work than is the case where the mission 
as such still exercises real control. 

In the smaller West Japan Convention the relationship is 
much more after the pattern of an earlier day, with the mission 
reserving still far more autonomy in its work. 

As regards the presbyterian type, the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai 
(Church of Christ in Japan) and the two Presbyterian and two 
Reformed missions co-operating with it are the leading repre- 
sentatives. To understand the relations between these missions 
and the Church one must remember that this Church, almost 
from its beginning in 1872, was organized as a self-governing 
Japanese Church and that for the past forty years it has made 
the self-support of the local congregation the prerequisite for full 
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standing in presbytery and general assembly. As a result of this 
financial requirement, all aided churches, whether aided by 
missions or by self-supporting churches, have always been 
placed in a secondary category as it were, and not in the first 
category made up of self-supporting churches and having full 
voice in the higher councils of the Church. This automatically 
places the evangelistic work of the missions in the secondary 
category. Likewise the missionary has no full standing in the 
higher councils of the Church but is ranked with the Japanese 
workers in the aided churches. Each of the four missions has 
its own special arrangement with the Church for carrying on its 
evangelistic work, as follows: 

The Southern Presbyterian mission retains almost complete 
autonomy in evangelistic work, having placed it under a com- 
mittee appointed by the mission, on which certain Japanese are 
invited to serve. The aided churches under the care of this 
committee are, however, recognized as belonging to the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai, and as soon as such churches become self- 
supporting they pass over into the inner circle of self-supporting 
churches with full rights and privileges. 

The mission of the Reformed Church in America conducts 
its evangelistic work under a joint committee of an equal number 
of missionaries and Japanese, the missionaries being appointed 
by the mission while half the Japanese are appointed by presby- 
tery and half by the evangelists working under the committee. 

The mission of the Reformed Church in the United States 
also carries on its evangelistic work under a joint committee, but 
with all the Japanese members (constituting half of the com- 
mittee) appointed by presbytery. 

In all three of the above the mission has the power of review 
and determines the total of the budget. 

The Northern Presbyterian mission, after working for many 
years under a plan like that of the last-mentioned, turned over 
all organized churches to the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai in 1927, 
together with the funds, but on a diminishing basis, namely, a 
twenty per cent decrease annually in two presbyteries and ten 
per cent in two others. Then under a new arrangement all the 
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evangelistic work of the mission and all other work excepting 
secondary and higher education are under the control of a 
central church committee, on which the mission appoints a 
percentage of members as fixed by the Church. This central 
committee works through presbyterial committees on which the 
local missionaries are represented. The percentage of mission 
representatives in both the central and the presbyterial com- 
mittees is fifty. The central committee determines ‘what sort of 
work should be carried on in each presbytery, the location of 
such work and workers.’ It prescribes the general rules for the 
work and fixes the budget for each committee. Its decisions are 
final. All detailed administration is, of course, left in the hands 
of the presbyterial committees. Thus the work of all missionaries 
except those in secondary and higher education is no longer under 
the mission as such but under church committees on which the 
mission has representation. 

As regards the episcopal type, the Japan Methodist Church 
and the three missions co-operating with it stand for one of the 
two major representatives, though in many respects the church- 
mission machinery in this group functions more like the presby- 
terian than the strictly episcopal type. The work of all three 
missions is implemented into the work of the Church in essen- 
tially similar ways. To begin with, all members of these missions 
are ipso facto members of the Japan Methodist Church, and as 
such are entitled to be elected at district conferences to annual 
conference and at the latter to the quadrennial conference. As 
full members of these conferences missionaries are eligible to 
church offices on the same basis as Japanese members. 

For the care of aided churches, preaching-places and general 
church extension work the Church elects a board of evangelism, 
on which each of the missions has one representative. It is to 
this board that all the churches formerly under the care of the 
missions have been turned over, together with whatever funds 
the missions may have for evangelistic work. This board is free 
to use these funds as it sees fit, though in actual practice it usually 
allocates the funds from a given mission to the area in which that 
mission is working. ‘The Church has also a board of social service 
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which has charge of the work designated above as the second 
major type. Naturally in this field funds are tied up more closely 
with specific enterprises. 

Now while the members of these missions are ipso facto 
members of the Church, the missions as such continue their 
organizations and through various committees implement their 
actual work into the work of the Church or institutions in which 
they co-operate with the Church. Thus, for example, the mission- 
aries of the Methodist Episcopal Church have formed a Japan 
Mission Council, whose purpose is ‘to unite all missionary forces 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Japan to work together 
in co-operation with the Japan Methodist Church.’ The bishop 
and the secretary of the board of evangelism of the Japan 
Methodist Church are ex officio members of this council and so 
sit with the missionaries in all councils of the mission. The 
missions of the Southern Methodist Church and of the United 
Church of Canada have similar arrangements. Then, to imple- 
ment the work still further, the above-mentioned Japan Mission 
Council has a special joint consultation committee on which the 
Church appoints certain members. This committee deals with 
such matters as the location of mission stations, the distribution 
and appointment of missionaries, the transfer or sale of mission 
property and any other matters of common interest to the mission 
and the Church. To be sure, this committee has only advisory 
powers, but its recommendations carry great weight. 

The other main representative of the episcopal type is, of 
course, the Nippon Seikokwai together with the four episcopal 
missions co-operating in it, namely, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
missions of the episcopal churches in Canada and in the United 
States. To use the term ‘co-operation’ to express the relation 
between mission and Church is, perhaps, less appropriate in 
this group than in the previously mentioned groups, since in 
accordance with the very structure of the Church the mission is 
an integral part of the Church, or the Church of the mission, 
where the former is still largely dependent on the latter. The 
Nippon Seikokwai divides Japan into ten dioceses. When a 
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diocese has reached the stage where there are six or more self- 
supporting churches and where it can also meet the administra- 
tive expenses, it is entitled to elect its own Japanese bishop. Two 
dioceses—those of Tokyo and Osaka—have reached that stage 
and a third has a Japanese missionary bishop, while the remaining 
seven are still under the jurisdiction of foreign bishops appointed 
by the churches of the West. These seven foreign bishops are, 
however, bishops of the Nippon Seikokwai and work under its 
constitution. 

The missionaries of the four missions are naturally under the 
jurisdiction of their respective foreign bishops and as mission- 
aries they are members of the Japanese Church, serving as 
priests, deacons, deaconesses, evangelists or whatever their 
classification may be. As long, therefore, as a diocese is under a 
foreign bishop the question of relations between mission and 
Church hardly arises in any such way as it does in other de- 
nominational groups. It does, however, arise rather acutely when 
a diocese has its own Japanese bishop. In such a diocese mission- 
aries must work under the jurisdiction of the Japanese bishop 
or some other arrangement must be made. An example of such a 
special arrangement is the situation in the Tokyo diocese, which 
has a Japanese bishop, but in which the American episcopal 
mission carries on a large educational and medical work. This 
work is under the American bishop of the North Tokyo diocese, 
which comprises a part of Tokyo Prefecture lying outside the city 
limits and four provinces to the north. But since this educational 
and medical work is actually located in Tokyo City, the American 
bishop acts theoretically as a suffragan to the Japanese bishop, 
reporting to him but nevertheless having full jurisdiction over 
the mission work. 

Lack of space forbids the giving of examples from the 
smaller denominational groups. The relations between mission 
and Church in these are much the same as in the larger ones, 
with perhaps a little more dependence of the Church on the 
mission. We must also pass over the various subsidiary mission 
projects mentioned above as constituting the second major type 
of work, loosely connected with the Church and usually con- 
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ducted under some joint committee representing the mission and 
the Church. 

The third major type of work comprises that of educational 
institutions. In educational work, particularly in higher educa- 
tion, denominational differences and forms of church polity 
play a minor réle. The reason for this is that all educational 
institutions tend to become self-determining as they gain in 
strength. As we said above, the institution as such becomes the 
central factor, the mission and the Church each sustaining a 
certain relationship to it, usually one in which the Church is at 
first only nominal, but gaining in importance as the mission 
gradually turns over its place to the Church. 

In the early stage of mission-founded schools, the institution 
is usually owned and managed by the mission as such. In the 
second stage the institution is placed under some board of 
directors appointed by the mission but with a certain percentage 
of Japanese representatives. A third stage is reached when the 
Japanese representatives are elected by some Japanese body 
such as the Church, the alumni (or alumna) association or by the 
board itself. A good many schools, especially in the field of 
secondary education, are managed in this way. But sooner or 
later a stage is reached when an institution comes under the 
control of its own board of trustees organized under 
Japanese law as a juridical person (zaidan hojin) which 
holds the property and manages the institution. It then 
becomes a question as to how such a board of trustees is 
appointed and what representation the mission has on such 
a board. 

There is no uniform pattern followed, but there are in general 
two major types of boards: namely, the self-perpetuating type 
and the type where the members are elected by certain bodies 
recognized in Japanese law and designated in the charter of the 
institutions. Where the board is self-perpetuating there is 
usually a constitutional provision that the members must be 
elected in whole or in major part from the Church and the 
mission with which the school is historically connected. Where 
the board is not self-perpetuating the members are usually 
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elected by the mission, the Church, the alumni (or alumna) and 
in part co-opted by the board as such. 

The percentage of missionary representation varies con- 
siderably in the different schools, as may be seen from the 
following examples taken from some of the leading higher 
institutions: St Paul’s University (Episcopal) has four mission- 
aries on a board of seven; Kwansei Gakuin and Aoyama Gakuin 
(Methodist) have each fifty per cent, elected in the former by 
the two co-operating missions and in the latter by the self- 
perpetuating board, but from the missionary personnel; Kwanto 
Gakuin (Baptist) has forty per cent, elected by the school board; 
Meiji Gakuin (Presbyterian-Reformed) has one-third, elected by 
the two missions; Doshisha University (Congregational) elects 
three missionaries on a self-perpetuating board of twenty-four. 
The Japan Theological Seminary, in which the (Northern) 
Presbyterian and the (Dutch) Reformed missions co-operate, 
has no missionary representation among the trustees, who are 
elected by the Church. 

Wide variations exist even within the same group. But what- 
ever the present percentage of missionary representation may be, 
there is a strong trend to make this smaller and smaller as in- 
stitutions grow in strength. It is also true that in practically all 
the higher institutions, as well as in many of the lower, the actual 
administration is almost wholly in Japanese hands. ‘Thus in 
educational work, as in the work of the Church as such, evolution 
is rapidly becoming devolution as far as mission machinery and 
control is concerned. 

That this is in general a wholesome development should not 
be questioned. There are, however, aspects of it which are not 
altogether reassuring. The impression is gaining ground that just 
because Japanese Christians are quite able to manage their own 
affairs, therefore little further help is needed from the churches 
of the West. This is decidedly not the case. Both the Church as 
such and the various educational and other Christian projects 
still need a great deal of help if they are to be equal to the 
tremendous task that faces them. It is all too obvious that just 
because the Church is striving so hard for self-support it tends 
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to propagate itself largely among the more privileged classes 
who can pay the bill, and the under-privileged millions are greatly 
neglected. Only as the stronger churches of the West help the 
Church in Japan to reach out to these millions can anything like 
an adequate program be carried out. As a matter of fact, in 
some missions at least, that is where both funds and mission 
personnel are being used, as these are being gradually withdrawn 
from the churches that can support themselves. But it is highly 
desirable that this new direction be undertaken with and through 
the Church. 

In educational and other forms of institutional work there is 
also still a great need for help from the West. The Japanese 
Church is as yet too weak to help financially. Few of these 
institutions have an endowment, and in those that have it is 
small. Unless help is continued many of them will either go under 
or live in a moribund way. They will try to finance themselves 
through fees, and that means overcrowded classes and educa- 
tional inefficiency. Or they will have to seek support from the 
wider, non-Christian constituency, which may easily result in 
gradually changing these Christian schools into mere schools. 
What a tragedy it would be if after all the sacrifice, energy, 
prayer and devotion that have gone into these institutions they 
should be now abandoned to shift for themselves in a land where 
less than one per cent of the population is as yet Christian. 

But with all the perplexing problems that face the Christian 
movement in Japan to-day there is much to cheer one’s soul. 
Most heartening of all is this: in spite of the intense spirit of 
nationalism and the other divisive forces that are abroad in the 
world, missionaries and Japanese Christians are nearer each 
other than they have ever been. Japan needs and wants mission- 
aries from the West who will share in the common task confront- 
ing all real Christians. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 
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THE NEED FOR A MORE HIGHLY 
TRAINED PASTORSHIP IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEO- 
LOGICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AT BUITENZORG 


By S. C. VAN RANDWIJCK 


HERE is a marked difference between the mission field in 
the Netherlands Indies and some other mission fields in 

the Far East: the missions in the Netherlands Indies are working 
primarily among the peasant population of the different parts of 
the country; they have until comparatively recent times hardly 
taken up work in the towns. This situation no doubt presents 
some advantages: there is no special rural problem for the 
mission in this part of the world; there is no danger of ‘institu- 
tionalism.’ The Christian community is, as far as its social struc- 
ture is concerned, rather like the native community as a whole, 
having a broad base of peasants and a small apex of intellectuals. 
Although there are relatively more intellectuals among the 
Christians than among the non-Christians, it would be entirely 
false to say, as it may be said elsewhere, that the Christians all 
belong to the middle and upper classes of the population. The 
census of 1930, for instance, shows that out of a total native 
population, in the division of Menado, of 365,000 (some 295,000 
of whom belong to the almost entirely Protestant population 
of Minahassa) there were nearly 95,000 natives exercising 
some kind of occupation, and 71,000 of these 95,000 were 
peasants. Here as in other areas the percentage of peasants is 
not substantially different among Christians and non-Christians. 
Owing to this situation the missions in the Netherlands Indies 


run another risk: that of neglecting the care of the intellectual 
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native Christians who have left their rural community, and of 
under-rating the importance of highly-trained native spiritual 
and theological leadership. It is a fact that many native Christians 
have been trained in government training schools and univer- 
sities without being looked after by the mission or the Church, 
and it is no wonder that a good many of the older generation 
practically consider religion to be a concern for the uneducated. 
There are, however, important changes to be noted; there exists 
a considerable youth movement in various forms and the care 
of educated youth is a concern which is now deeply felt in all 
parts of the field. 

This article, however, does not deal with the coming genera- 
tion of lay leaders for the native church, but rather with the 
necessity of highly-trained Indonesian pastors and theologians 
and, in this connexion, with Buitenzorg’s young training college. 
Non-Dutch readers will no doubt be struck by the comparative 
lateness of the foundation of a training college of this type. Why 
was this college opened only in 1934, whereas in that year the 
native Protestant Christians in the Netherlands Indies numbered 
more than 1,400,000? 

This comparative lateness cannot be accounted for only by 
the, perhaps excessive, rural-mindedness of missions in the 
Netherlands Indies. The main cause is the comparative lateness 
in the growth of western education for natives in general. 
Whereas in India the policy of education along western lines, 
with English as the medium of instruction, dates back as far as 
1835, it was not until the beginning of the twentieth century that 
a similar policy was adopted in the Netherlands Indies; up till 
1914 the European primary school was practically the only road 
to the institutes of higher learning. The admission of native 
children to this type of school, which was originally intended for 
Europeans (including Eurasians), has been repeatedly encour- 
aged and restrained, in accordance with the fluctuations of 
colonial policy as prescribed by the mother-country. The 
adoption in 1914 of the ‘Dutch-native school’ constituted a land- 
mark in the progress of the education of the native population of 
the Netherlands Indies. This school was a complete parallel to 
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the European primary school; the medium of instruction was 
Dutch, the certificate had the same value for admission to the 
secondary schools as the certificate of the European school, but 
the curriculum was for the first time adapted to the needs of 
native children. This type of school soon became popular and 
its numbers rapidly increased. The government also multiplied 
institutions of secondary education (of a lower and a higher 
type) and the whole of the educational system was completed by 
the establishment of three colleges of university level: a technical 
college (1920), a law college (1924) and a medical college (1927). 
Up till those years students could either get a medical or a law 
qualification in schools of a secondary character, or were obliged 
to go to Holland for a university training. 

A great part of the extension of education with Dutch as the 
medium of instruction is due to the activity of mission schools, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. The government supports 
most of them with generous grants and exercises considerable 
control over the curriculum, the standard of teaching and so on, 
in the subsidized schools. There is, however, almost as complete 
religious freedom for missions in the subsidized as in the non- 
subsidized schools. The staffs of the Christian primary and 
secondary schools include many of the valuable workers in the 
youth movement, whose work has been mentioned above. Their 
pupils include Christians as well as non-Christians. Apart from 
the evangelistic influence of these schools among the non- 
Christian pupils, their importance for the mission and the 
churches may be summed up as follows: on the one hand they 
constitute a definite challenge to the Christian forces to take 
better care of this younger generation of intellectual Christians 
than of the older generation; on the other hand they enable the 
leaders of missions and churches to choose their future pastors 
out of a large number of possible candidates who have had their 
preparatory training in Christian schools. 

What has been done in the past in the way of training leaders 
for the native churches? Whatever the differences in the various 
fields may have been at different times, all the area training 
schools in existence before 1934 had one thing in common: 
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they trained their pupils either in the vernacular or in the 
Malay language (the dingua franca of the archipelago); often in 
both. Among the arguments which might be advanced in favour 
of these area training schools are the variety of languages spoken 
in the Netherlands Indies (especially in the outer provinces, 
that is, the islands outside Java) and the great distances which 
are liable to estrange the pupils of a central training school from 
their native soil and people. Still, from 1878 till 1926 there 
existed a central training school for native schoolmasters and 
pastors at Depok near Batavia. Its pupils came from all the 
mission fields of the archipelago and it used Malay as the medium 
of instruction. It was closed down in 1926 after having rendered 
useful service to the various missions: the number of area 
training schools had so increased as to make a central school 
superfluous. It was clear that its central position did not 
allow it to train a simple rural pastorship as well as the area 
training schools; whereas, on the other hand, the level of educa- 
tion and the medium of instruction made a training for higher 
leadership impossible. 

There is no doubt that large peasant churches like those of 
the Netherlands Indies will always be in need of a type of 
pastorship which has been trained in the vernacular for a longer 
or a shorter period, according to the needs of the field. It is 
certainly no waste of time and energy, on the contrary it is a 
wise policy, for some of the best missionaries on the field to give 
their whole time and energy to it and continue to do so after the 
foundation of the Buitenzorg college. But it should not be over- 
looked, and many missionaries are (or at least were) apt to over- 
look it, that native society is in a state of transition the whole 
world over, and that among other influences the educational 
policy which the government has pursued since 1914 is wholly 
changing the situation, even for those peoples in the archipelago 
who up till now have been more or less isolated. The thorough 
and laudable concentration of many missionaries in the Nether- 
lands Indies on the problem of making the native church truly 
indigenous in speech, customs, finance and so on, made them 
run the risk of neglecting the new world which education along 
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western lines was opening up to Christians as well as to non- 
Christians. We may perhaps have some doubt whether western 
education is a good thing for native society, taken by itself; but 
since native society cannot be taken by itself, no one can doubt 
its inevitability in the process of nation and church-building in 
the East. As far as this fundamental problem is concerned, the 
difficulty is not essentially different from what it is in other 
mission fields. 

So the necessity of higher theological training for native 
pastors was accepted in the Netherlands Indies, as it had been 
accepted elsewhere. A few years after the Depok seminary 
was closed down, plans were being made for the higher theo- 
logical training of native pastors, with the Dutch language as a 
medium of instruction and on the basis of a previous secondary 
school training of at least the lower, if possible of the higher 
type. The difficulty which might arise out of the differences in 
the previous training of the students is largely compensated by 
the method of study which the college tries to follow and which 
is essentially different from the intellectualist type of instruc- 
tion prevailing in the government-controlled schools. To 
master the subject-matter so that it becomes the spiritual pro- 
perty of the student; to develop original and independent, 
though disciplined, thinking; to form characters, who want to 
be moulded by Christ and to bear witness to Him—as preachers 
of His gospel—these are the objects of the college. It is essenti- 
ally a mission college, because it does not conceive of theology 
apart from the Christian heart in its desire to preach the gospel 
and the Christian Church in its self-expansion. The method 
of instruction aims at the unity of heart and mind which is 
expressed in the old saying, quoted by the acting rector in his 
opening speech: Pectus facit theologum (‘the heart makes the 
theologian’). 

The curriculum is to be completed in a six years’ course. 
Next to biblical and theological subjects considerable attention 
is being paid to ethnology and languages, in order to try to 
bridge the gap which western education has already made 
between the students and their people. The students, as far as 
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possible, receive instruction in their own vernacular and all 
have to take the Malay course. The theological subjects will as 
far as possible be talked over in three small groups, in each of the 
three main vernaculars, under the leadership of the teachers. 
The students are given tasks of research work during their 
holidays which will bring them into contact with the life of their 
own people. Next to the vernaculars their knowledge of European 
languages should be kept up: Dutch, which is the medium of 
instruction; English, which all, and German which most of them 
learned at the secondary school as a second and third European 
language respectively. The knowledge of several languages is in 
accordance with the tradition of the nation which planned the 
educational and missionary policy in the Netherlands Indies; 
it is deemed essential to those who are to make church history 
in the East and cannot do so without having intimate contact 
with and knowledge of the best of the life of the Church in the 
West. 

The college owes its existence to co-operation between the 
main churches and missionary forces in the Netherlands Indies: 
the Protestant Church (the old State Church, which has been 
separated from the State now, although it still receives consider- 
able grants), the Minahassa Church, the Church of the Moluccas, 
the Batak Church, the co-operating missionary societies in 
Holland, the Rhenish mission in Germany. Other missions 
and churches will be able to join or to send pupils to the college. 
The missions of the Reformed Churches have been invited to 
take part in the scheme but feel unable to co-operate in a college 
which does not wholly share their dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
point of view. They have a school of their own in which teaching 
with Dutch as the medium of instruction is given alongside 
courses in Javanese. These Dutch courses at the Djokjakarta 
training school of the Reformed Churches may therefore in some 
respects be compared to the Buitenzorg college. There is one 
mission board which occupies a special place among the sup- 
porters of the college; it is the board which used to support the 
old Depok seminary; it has found a new aim since the foundation 
of the Buitenzorg college, in apportioning almost its entire 
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income to the college. Without this generous aid the other 
churches and mission boards would be unable to provide the 
necessary funds. 

The staff of the Buitenzorg college is to consist of three 
teachers: two doctors of theology and one former teacher in 
mission schools of various types. One of the theologians has not 
yet entered on his duties, but is still preparing for his work by 
getting first-hand experience of native church life in the Mina- 
hassa Church; he hopes to take up his duties in 1937 when the 
second draft of students will enter the college. The other theo- 
logical teacher owes his first-hand knowledge of native church 
life to his three years’ experience as a missionary of the Rhenish 
mission among the Bataks. The students live in a hostel under 
the supervision of one of the teachers. 

When the college was opened in 1934 Buitenzorg was chosen 
as the site. It has since become clear, however, that Batavia (the 
capital of the Netherlands Indies) offers advantages with which 
Buitenzorg, some forty miles away, cannot compete. The com- 
mittee were able to avail themselves of an unexpected oppor- 
tunity of overcoming the practical difficulties and decided to 
move the college to Batavia before the beginning of the new 
year’s course (August 1936). There are no doubt some dis- 
advantages connected with this change from a quiet country 
town to the centre of the intellectual and political life of the 
country. But these dangers are not essentially different from 
those which the college, by accepting a training along western 
lines and with a European language as the medium of instruc- 
tion, was already prepared to face. On the other hand, there are 
considerable advantages in being in Batavia; a close contact 
between the college and the law and medical colleges, and more 
especially between the students of these different institutes, will 
be possible. The college and its hostel may become a centre 
of Christian teaching and activity, a centre of inspiration for the 
members of the small Christian student movement which is so 
much in need of the deepening and foundation-laying in- 
fluence which theological faculties and students in Europe tend 
to exercise. Contact with students of other faculties, the presence 
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of a good central library, the frequent visits of missionaries and 
church leaders to the capital will not fail to broaden the outlook 
of the students. Moreover, there exists in Batavia the possibility 
of intimate contact with the life of the churches of their own 
people, who are largely represented in the capital. 

The position in their church of the students who finish the 
college course is exclusively the concern of the churches which 
sent them and by so doing promised, in principle, to take them 
into their service. One will probably be entrusted with the 
spiritual care of a city community, another may be given a 
charge as pastor pastorum, a leader of a large group of rural 
communities each of which is cared for by a pastor trained along 
the old lines. Others again may serve as Y.M.C.A. secretaries, 
youth leaders and so on. The matter of appointments is one of 


the many unsettled questions which the future holds for the 
school. 


S. C. van RANDWIJCK 
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THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY 
IN INDIA 


By C. E. ABRAHAM 


[J NDOUBTEDLY one of the greatest problems con- 

fronting the Church in India at the present time is 
the movement of large groups of non-Christians, not all from 
the depressed classes, towards the Christian religion and the 
Christian Church. In India, according to the census of 1931, 
there are 52 millions’ of unprivileged and under-privileged 
humanity called ‘the depressed classes’—almost a sixth of the 
total population. Though nominally reckoned within the pale 
of Hindu society, these children of God (or Harijans, to use 
Mahatma Gandhi’s name for them) have been treated by the 
higher castes in Hinduism like the Cinderella of the nation for 
centuries together. Thanks to various forces working in modern 
India, a ferment has been set up in the Hindu religion in recent 
years and large numbers of the depressed classes all over India 
are looking wistfully towards the Christian Church and the 
Christian’s Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. The Ezhavas of 
Travancore, perhaps the most enlightened of the depressed 
classes in South India and numbering about go00,000, decided in 
May last at the annual meeting of their most important caste 
organization that they would give up Hinduism, which they have 
come to regard as the instrument of their shame and humiliation 
in the past. Further, several of their leaders have declared them- 
selves openly in favour of embracing Christianity, and an increas- 
ing number of baptisms, too, is being reported from month to 
month. Ever since the declaration that Dr B. R. Ambedkar, 
leader of the depressed classes, made at Nasik and which has 


1 The census report says that ‘the totals of certain castes whose depressed position 
is to be regarded as doubtful have here been excluded and the figures are given as minimal 
figures.’ 
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since become famous—that though he was born a Hindu, 
he was determined that he would not die as such—the repudia- 
tion of Hinduism by his followers has become evident on a 
wider and more vigorous scale. The recent All-India Depressed 
Classes Conference held in Lucknow (May 22nd-—24th) leaves 
no shadow of doubt in the minds of anyone who followed its 
proceedings as to the depth and sincerity of the resolve of the 
depressed classes to give up Hinduism once and for all. The 
secretary of the Andhra Christian Council has reported that 


eight churches and missions, out of twice that number in the Andhra (Telugu) 
field, had shown a net increase in the number of Christians, for the past two years, 
of 118,000. The rate of increase since October last has been so accelerated that 
there are nowadays about four new inquirers for every new convert. Six thousand 
upper-caste people had been baptized during the year.! 


The opportunities before the Church in India at the present 
moment are tremendous and there is no doubt that the problems 
created by large numbers joining the Church in a body will also 
be equally great. 

Another problem of crucial importance for the future of 
Christianity in India is the movement towards church union 
both in North and in South India. This is a rare phenomenon 
in the history of modern missions. The South India union 
movement, which originated in 1919, in spite of temporary 
_ set-backs received from time to time in the progress of the 
negotiations between the uniting churches, is gradually gaining 
momentum and will eventually, let us hope, achieve success. 
Nothing deterred by the obstacles in the way or by the tardy 
progress of the union scheme in the South, the United Church of 
Northern India, the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches in North India are zealously exploring the 
possibilities of cementing a permanent union of the churches in 
the North. This movement in itself is a proof that the Church is 
alive to the necessity of offering a united front in its efforts to 
meet the challenge of the present situation in India. 

Thirdly, the rising tide of communism and socialism in the 


1 Depressed Classes Awakenings : News and Views of the All-India Depressed Classes 
Conference. Special Bulletin. Lucknow, June 24th, 1936. 
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placid waters of the social and national life is having effect 
within the life of the Church. With the election of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the President of the Indian National 
Congress, the socialist movement has received a new impetus, 
and the youth of the nation, with whom the Pandit is a hero, are 
acclaiming his message as the gospel of a new day for India. It is 
small wonder that Christian young men, too, caught up in the 
rushing sweep of the socialist wave, have imbibed a spirit of 
questioning and of protest directed against many of the accepted 
usages and conventions of society which have enjoyed the 
sanction of religion in days gone by. They feel that a new order 
of society is to be ushered in which is more in keeping with the 
principles of the Kingdom of God, and the utility of the Church 
as an institution will be for them judged by the kind of response 
it makes to such a demand. In the eyes of some earnest thinkers 
the Church stands for an antiquarian institution interested more 
in dogmas and ritual than in the vital issues of the Kingdom of 
God, and as such they feel that it has but little claim on their 
allegiance. There is a manifest challenge in this tendency which 
the Church cannot, standing aside, watch unconcernedly without 
detriment to the interests of the Kingdom of God. 

Still another problem that is always before the Church in 
India is the correlation of the best in her ancient heritage in the 
fields of religion, philosophy and culture with the Christian 
Gospel, in order that the Person and message of Jesus Christ may 
find a readier entrance into the hearts and minds of the Indian 
people. How best to present the claims of Christ and to com- 
mend His Gospel to educated Hindus and Muslims is a question 
that should continually engage the best thought of the Christian 
Church. In a land that is rich in theological and philosophical 
speculation, and to a people who are noted for their quest for God 
through the ages, are we to employ the same evangelistic methods 
as, for instance, are used in preaching Christ to the Hottentot 
and the South Sea Islanders? Rather should not Christ be 
presented against the background of the Indian religious 
traditions and within the framework of the Indian religious 
genius? 
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II 


It is not our intention to discuss here the problems that 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages. But anyone who 
examines these vital issues facing the Church in India will 
inevitably come to the conclusion that these are not purely 
local or necessarily new problems. The Church in her long 
history has faced similar difficulties, so that the story of her 
past is an object-lesson for the present. Ever since the time 
of Constantine, group movements towards the Church have not 
been an uncommon feature of her life. The Indian Church 
itself is recruited mostly from depressed classes in ‘mass move- 
ment’ areas. Looking at most congregations in India, one could 
say, as S. Paul did of the Corinthian Church: ‘For behold your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called.’ In dealing therefore 
with the problems raised by caste or group movements towards 
Christianity, the Church of to-day has the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the past to guide her. When we look at the problem of 
church union, too, we realize that it is an age-old one and that 
it cannot be adequately solved without going back to its roots, 
struck deep in the history of the churches in the East and the 
West. Ever since the formal separation of eastern and western 
churches in A.D. 1054, attempts have occasionally been made for 
the reunion of Christendom, so that the problem of church 
union is no new one for the student of church history. Or again, 
let us take the challenge of socialism. The noble attempt to 
reconstruct the social order so as to make it accord with the spirit 
of Christ has been made by the Church in different epochs, and 
it may be said that it is a question that should be faced afresh 
by every generation and in every country. In the matter of 
evangelism too, the history of the Church has valuable lessons to 
teach us. The Christian Church in the course of its growth 
through the centuries has had perforce to grapple with diffi- 
culties that resulted from the impact of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of one country upon that of another, and the commendation 
of the Gospel, though by no means easy in such situations, has 
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been successfully accomplished in more than one country. We 
are reminded of Clement of Alexandria and his age as one that 
holds a parallel to the situation in India in this respect. Clement 
presented Christianity to his compatriots, who had cultivated a 
love of philosophy, as the true gnosis (knowledge) and claimed 
that the Christian is the true type of the gnostic. There is much in 
Clement’s attempt to yoke Greek philosophy with the Christian 
Gospel that will prove suggestive to thinkers and theologians 
in India who are concerned with the question of naturalizing 
Christian thought in the Indian religious soil. 

There are special reasons, too, why the study of history 
should be encouraged in India. Indians it is said, not without 
justification, are notoriously lacking in the historical sense. 
Though India has produced notable historians and research 
scholars, Indians as a whole are interested in logic rather than in 
facts, in abstract speculation rather than in historical criticism. 
This becomes apparent in the field of religion too. The Hindu 
student, for instance, is not interested so much in the historicity 
of Jesus as in the beauty of His character and teaching. In this 
connexion it may be recalled that the Lindsay Commission, in 
trying to give a reorientation of outlook to Christian colleges, 
made the significant suggestion that history should occupy the 
central place in their curriculum. To quote the Report of the 
Commission: 

The view that all religions are the same, that everything in Christianity is 
already contained in Hinduism, depends in the last resort on an entire failure to 
understand the significance of an historical religion. If we try to get at the ultimate 
distinction which lies behind the conflict between Hinduism and Christianity, 
it is surely that Christianity is ah historical religion, a religion laying stress on the 
all-importance of an historical revelation, permeated through and through by 
the belief that the purposes of God are made manifest in human history. If 
this be true, it would follow that history should occupy a central place in the 
curriculum of a Christian college (pp. 148-9). 

What is said here of history in general, it may be added, is 
even more true of ecclesiastical history. The history of the Church 
is the best apologetic for Christianity among educated Indians, 
the gesta Christi the strongest argument for the excellence of the 
Christian religion. 
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Another value that the Church in India may find in the 
history of the Church universal is that such study may provide 
a corrective to the danger of sectarianism. Though the Indian 
Church is not primarily responsible for the multifarious denom- 
inations into which she is at present divided, and though 
these are mostly imported from the West, it is a noteworthy fact 
that the curse of denominationalism is strongest in an area that 
has the least to do with western Christianity. Perhaps we find 
here the counterpart in the sphere of religion of the evil of 
communalism which is such a sad feature of Indian national life. 
It has now come to be recognized on all hands that no branch of 
the Church by itself is able fully to comprehend the mind of 
Christ or to represent Him with any degree of completeness, and 
therefore the witness of any one denomination, however elevated 
and pure it may be, is necessarily inadequate. Further, when a 
Church in any particular area finds itself practically isolated from 
the rest of the world by political or geographical conditions, 
sectarianism is likely to assume dangerous proportions. Only in 
the world-wide fellowship of the Church Catholic can we expect 
to find the much-needed corrective for the idiosyncrasies of any 
individual branch of the Church, be they administrative, ritualistic 
or doctrinal. Sectarian zeal needs to be illumined and disciplined 
by a knowledge of the past, if it is not to do violence to the 
Gospel or to retard the progress of the Kingdom of God. 


Ill 


The circumstances that create the setting for the Church in 
India to-day suggest, therefore, the need of learning from the 
lessons taught by the experiences of the Church in former ages. 
The problems of the present are to be viewed in the light of the 
past. It is when we approach the study of church history from 
such an angle that it ceases to be the dry-as-dust subject it is 
sometimes alleged to be. The church history deputation to the 
Orient which visited India in 1931-32 deplored the tendency 
noticed in India, as in other countries, to make church history 
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a ‘graveyard’ study, designed seemingly for no other purpose than to fill a 
student’s head with a series of proper names, chronological statistics and similar 
data, to be reproduced in an examination (Report, p. 75). 


It may be admitted that church history has not yet come into 
its own in Indian theological schools and colleges. Though it is 
regarded as a valuable branch of study in the intellectual equip- 
ment of a minister, it is not often approached in the way it should 
be. Practical values are sometimes submerged in the antiquarian 
or dogmatic interest of the subject. Instead of seeking light and 
guidance on modern problems from its study, it has sometimes 
suffered the fate of a museum exhibit—something to be observed, 
enjoyed for the moment and then forgotten. Even the great 
creative personalities of her history have not infrequently been 
treated like pedestalled marble figures in the Church rather 
than as companions of one’s pilgrim way or as counsellors of the 
faithful from age to age. 

It was with a view to remedying some of these defects 
that the Church History Association of India, Burma and Ceylon 
was founded in February 1935. The visit of the deputation, 
which came out under the auspices of the International Mission- 
ary Council, served to stimulate interest in the study and 
teaching of the subject in the theological colleges and to focus 
attention on the true function and purpose of such a discipline. 
One great service that the deputation, in co-operation with the 
National Christian Council of India, was enabled to render to 
the Church in India was to invite the attention of churches and 
missions to the importance of collecting and preserving source- 
materials available in India in connexion with the history of 
Indian Christianity. This suggestion was made notably in a 
conference convened for the purpose at Carey’s college in 
Serampore on January 28th, 1932. Representatives of churches 
and missions and heads of colleges present on the occasion 
expressed a sincere concern for improving the status of the study 
of church history and endorsed the suggestion for the formation 
of an association with that object in view. Three years later, 
mainly through the initiative of the senate of Serampore 
College, a small beginning was made with the formation of 
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an Indian church history society with the following aims and 
objects: 

(i) To interest itself in the collection and preservation of source-materials 
for the history of Christianity in India, by arranging for central depositories, 
preparing catalogues of documents available with different churches and 
missions, etc. 

(ii) To stimulate research in church history, especially in the history of the 
churches in India, Burma and Ceylon. 


(iii) To perpetuate the memory of pioneers and leaders of the Church in 
India. 

(iv) To form groups in various centres for study and discussion of problems 
connected with the life and history of the Church, ancient and modern, and to 
get into touch with existing groups having similar objects. 

(v) To promote instruction in church history in English and in the ver- 
naculars in India. 


The Association has completed the first year of its life and 
it is too early to speak of its achievements. It has, however, made 
plans for the collection of source-materials for writing a fairly full 
history of Christianity in India, including the early history of 
Roman Catholic missions. Another interesting project the 
Association has taken in hand is the compilation of short sketches 
of pioneers and leaders of the Church in India, so that these 
heroes of the Faith may be recognized to be part of the common 
heritage of the Indian Church and not merely the glory of the 
particular denomination with which they were connected in their 
lifetime. A beginning in this direction is being made with 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in which area Christianity had its 
first conquests in North India. One of the great needs of the 
Association is a central depository where valuable records can 
be kept and preserved from the ravages of the Indian climate 
and where they may be made available for research students, 
Indian and foreign. It may be added that the suggestion of such 
a depository is one that was made by the church history deputa- 
tion itself after studying Indian conditions. As this is a matter 
which concerns co-operation between all the missions and 
churches working in India and involves an outlay of money that, 
with its slender resources, the Association cannot at present 
afford, the Association would welcome the co-operation of the 
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National Christian Council and the generosity of an enlightened 
patron to translate this ambition into an accomplished fact. 


IV 


History, some one has said, is the best cordial for drooping 
spirits, and the history of Christianity in India is no exception. 
The Church in India has a record of which the older churches 
in the West to whom she owes so much need not be ashamed. 
Heroes of the Faith like Francis Xavier, Frederick Schwartz, 
William Carey, Henry Martyn, Alexander Duff, standing at the 
head of a noble band of pioneer missionaries and of others who 
followed in their footsteps, have left a legacy for the Church 
in India rich in inspiration and encouragement. India is rightly 
proud of that great gift of God to her in this generation—Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, mystic, saint and servant of God. But one 
generation swiftly follows another, and soon the miracle of his 
life may become a fugitive memory unless the Church in India 
resolves to keep it ever green and fresh in the minds of the 
rising generations. 

Dr Westcott of Durham used to say that history traces the 
lines of progress. A clear perspective with regard to the past is 
essential to a true understanding of the present, as well as for 
preparation for the days to come. If the mistakes of the past are 
to be avoided and stable foundations laid for the future, the 
present generation must heed the lessons of history. In equipping, 
therefore, the Christian leaders of the future, no better prepara- 
tion could be given them than a sound training in the history of 
the Church in their own country and of the Church universal. 

All that we have passed in review calls for a new emphasis 
on the study and teaching of church history in theological 
institutions in India, a new recognition of the practical values to 
be derived from such study and a new effort at concerted action 
between churches and missions, between scholars and scholastic 
bodies, in the realization of these aims and ideals for the interests 
of the Kingdom of God in India. 

C. E. ABRAHAM 








THE MINISTRY IN ISLAM 
By JOHN KINGSLEY BIRGE, Pu.D. 


‘THE world of Islam is to-day in a state of rapid change, 

and no phase of life in that world has shown more 
change than have the methods and content of religious educa- 
tion. It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to trace these 
changes, but rather to report what methods and customs of 
religious education have been effective in the recent past and 
which to-day, in vestige or in full operation, are still functioning 
as means of conveying to the coming generation the religious 
beliefs, practices and attitudes of the past generation. 

There is, first, formal teaching and practice. Children in 
Muslim lands, as elsewhere, learn by doing. Fundamental in 
Islam are five practices, the ‘five pillars’ supporting the building 
of faith.1 From childhood, in home and mosque and market- 
place, children see and hear these practices and through natural 
imitation find themselves doing what the grown-ups do. 

Five times a day from the minarets of Muslim mosques the 
confession of God’s unity is shouted abroad. Impressive at 
noonday, this statement in the call to prayer is far more so in 
the early hours of morning before dawn and in the darkness of 
early evening. The familiar words are in Arabic (save in Turkey 
where to-day they are given in Turkish), but every child knows 
their meaning—that there is no god but God and that Muhammad 
is His prophet. There is an emotional quality, a touch of beauty 
and of romance about this call which affects even the non- 
Muslim hearing it. One can hardly exaggerate the effect it must 
have over the little children. The formal prayer said five times 
a day is just what would attract any child and draw him into 
imitation. Even the child who gets no instruction in home or 
school will still see in the mosque, in other peoples’ homes and 


1 Confession of God’s unity, formal worship, alms-giving, pilgrimage and fasting. 
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in public places the performance of this ritual act of standing, 
bowing, kneeling and prostrating. A child would be hardly 
normal who did not often go through the rite in pure childish 
imitation of an adult. 

The giving of alms is witnessed on all sides as the poor 
gather, especially at sacred places. The beggars in their entreaties 
do not fail to assure the possible giver that merit will be laid 
up in heaven in return for a gift. To-day in Turkey advertise- 
ments urge the people to use their alms on behalf of the aero- 
plane society. Posters showing cities being destroyed by enemy 
planes picture graphically what may happen if this is not done. 
The whole system of alms-giving encourages the belief that 
something in return, either in this world or the next, is to be 
expected. This deep-seated conception of alms serves often to 
cause the foreign missionary’s work to be misunderstood, for it 
is thought that he heals or teaches simply to win merit in the 
next life. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca may not be indulged in as much 
as formerly, but it must still be rare for a child not to know 
some one in his neighbourhood who has returned from the 
pilgrimage with stirring tales of the experience and its meaning. 
The significance of fasting is described later on. Far from 
suggesting something painful and disagreeable, the Ramazan 
fast with its associated customs has about it all the lure and 
fascination of Christmas Eve. 

The ‘five pillars’ thus dramatize one phase or another of the 
faith. They have about them a touch both of mystery and of 
romance. They could hardly be better devised for the purpose 
of interesting every child, stirring his curiosity and planting 
in him a pleasurable association between religious ideas and 
childhood experiences. 

In the past, particularly in Turkey, the place of public 
worship united the ministry to the mind and body with that to 
the soul. Mosques large or small were everywhere. In summer 
mosques were the coolest places. Fountains and the necessary 
ablution before praying would have in summer an attraction for 
any normal child. The large mosques had accompanying them 
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medressehs (theological schools) where students lived and studied. 
The attractive cells and the cloistered yards were and still are 
places suggestive of calm study and quiet meditation. Shortly 
before the war Smyrna alone had twenty-one such medressehs, 
Constantinople had about one hundred. For years now every 
such school has been closed in Turkey, but in Arabia and 
elsewhere they still function as centres of teaching the Kuran, 
theology and religious history. 

In Turkey, at least, the imaret or store-room from which 
provisions were distributed to the poor is no longer operative. 
Every intelligent person, however, knows that in the days of 
Islam’s power the imaret accompanied the mosque and the 
medresseh and was an expression of Islam’s social interest in 
the poor. 

For most of the Muslim world the mosque remains as the 
chief if not the sole remnant of this pastoral trinity. In it at all 
hours of the day men, and sometimes women, are to be seen 
reading the Kuran, praying and meditating. At the stated times 
all line up in regular formation behind the Imam to go through 
the formal worship. Frequently following the noon worship on 
Fridays there are sermons, and in some mosques on stated 
afternoons preachers are present to interpret by their sermons 
the doctrines of Islam. Mothers come with their children, who 
are allowed liberty to run and play about the great mosques, 
so that the memory of such afternoons must always bring back 
an agreeable association with things religious. 

In the past the local elementary school was almost entirely 
religious. Taught by a former student of one of the medressehs, 
children learned to read aloud and to memorize, if not to under- 
stand, the Kuran. Throughout the Turkish world a book called 
the Muhammadiyye was commonly taught. In the rhymed verses 
so dear to the oriental heart children learned the history of the 
prophets, the story of Muhammad and even the details of the 
paradise to which believers will go. To-day these schools limited 
to religious training are disappearing from the Muslim world, 
and schools modelled on those of the West are becoming the 
rule, in which in most Muslim lands special courses are taught, 
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interpreting the old religion of Islam, but with emphatic insist- 
ence on the harmony between reason and Islam and on the 
religious obligation to support the government by paying taxes 
and by military service. In Turkey such courses, which were 
commonly used until the late twenties, have now been every- 
where dropped and all schools, both public and private, are 
completely secularized. 

In the effective teaching of Islam perhaps nothing has played 
a greater part than some of the special occasions when the routine 
of life is broken and in the joyful relaxation of the holiday spirit 
religious ideas are taught in connexion with the carrying out of 
ritual practice. Chief among these occasions is the month of 
Ramazan, when pious Muslims everywhere abstain from all food 
and drink from sunrise to sunset. The practice of this rite, hard 
perhaps on labourers in the heat of summer, brings to those 
who are able to control their hours more pleasure than hard- 
ship. Awakened early in the morning by the beating of drums, 
eating before it is yet light the last meal before the day’s fast 
begins, perhaps then sleeping long into the day, growing by the 
evening hungry and thirsty enough to make the breaking of the 
fast a joy to be remembered, spending a long evening of social 
fellowship—the Muslim has found Ramazan on the emotional 
side an impressive educational experience. With special sermons 
delivered in the mosques interpreting the meaning of the month 
a considerable intellectual content is also given. And at the end 
of the month come the three days of Bairam or Id, called often 
the ‘sugar festival,’ from the common custom of serving candy 
to the many callers who are expected to drop in during those 
days. This, like the sacrifice festival which comes a little over 
a month later, is a gala time for the children. New clothes are 
worn, open spaces in town and city are made into playgrounds 
with primitive merry-go-rounds and other forms of amusement, 
to make all children know that the spirit of Islam takes them 
into account. 

Even where formal Islam has in large part lost its control 
over the habits of the people, the old requirement that boys in 
their early years be circumcised is still practised. Every effort is 
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made to make this a time of happy celebration. They are dressed 
in special clothes, and on the night of circumcision, music and 
song and story divert them with much that fills their minds with 
the heroic and the ideal in their religion. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see a funeral cortége passing 
through the streets. A wooden casket covered with a cheap cloth 
is borne on the shoulders of men in the midst of a considerable 
group passing to the cemetery. Every few seconds men change 


places as bearers, in the belief that there is some merit in helping 


to carry the body. In the streets and at the cemetery children 
gather; the words of the funeral service and the instruction of 
the religious leader to the spirit of the departed soul are not 
lost on them. The occasion acts inevitably as a time of instruction 
about the angels Munkar and Nekir and their place in the 
experiences pleasant or painful through which a soul after death 
must pass. 

At such times as the foregoing a child learns much of Islam, 
whether direct instruction is given or not in home, school or 
mosque. 

There are also unorthodox and folk ways of religious in- 
struction. In every Muslim land there are groups of individuals 
banded together in what correspond roughly to our fraternal 
lodges in western countries. Dissatisfied with the rigid formalism 
of orthodox Islam, the followers of these orders seek in varied 
ways to attain to a direct experience of God. Dancing to weird 
music, chanting to the rhythm of drums or of their own swaying 
bodies, even cutting themselves—in any case their ritual, where 
public, is one to attract the attention of all who pass. Tiny 
children not infrequently take part—boys yet in their teens have 
been seen licking red-hot rings on the end of iron rods. Dramatic 
services of this kind may turn many against the practice, yet 
their success in winning youth has been great. In Turkey such 
orders have been prohibited for over a decade, but in other 
Muslim lands members continue their worship and are often 
zealous propagators of their faith. 

It is a fundamental principle of every dervish order that the 
truth for which it stands can be conveyed to a newcomer only 
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through the careful instruction of a personal teacher. There is 
no hope of advancement to higher degrees of religious experi- 
ence unless the proper guide is found and unless one yields to 
him both complete confidence and absolute obedience. Thus 
the murshid, or spiritual guide, occupies in all the Islamic world 
influenced by the dervish orders a place of supreme importance 
in religious instruction. Many a Muslim, who is not himself a 
member of a dervish order or even who no longer thinks he 
is influenced by Islam, is nevertheless completely under the 
influence of the murshid conception of spiritual instruction. 
Religious truth, he believes, is a personal possession which 
cannot be imparted by a book or a course of study or by the 
practice and teaching of such an institution as the Church. It 
must be imparted by the living teacher to the seeking individual, 
and in such measure as the seeker is qualified to receive it. It 
is basic in this method of religious education to believe that 
‘not speaking’ is often more virtuous than ‘ speaking,’ for truth 
cannot be received and should not be taught except where the 
individual is adequately prepared. For the missionary in Muslim 
lands there is perhaps no lesson to be learned from the practices 
of the people more important than the whole mentality of the 
murshid. 'To see a former Muslim, who was influenced in child- 
hood by this type of thought and who later became inspired 
by the teachings of Jesus, carry on his work of teaching others 
according to the method of the murshid is to observe a procedure 
greatly at variance with that of the ordinary Christian missionary. 

The murshid is not only a religious teacher, he is often also 
a worker of magic cures. His power is great over both the 
spiritual and the physical welfare of those who consult him. 
But his power is hardly so great as that of the dead saint. What 


Dr Titus says about India is nearly as true of other parts of the 
Muslim world: 


The Muslim masses of India seem to enter into the worship of saints with 
more enthusiasm than they do into the regular religious exercises which are 
obligatory. And in spite of all the influence of modern education and various 
reform movements it is doubtful if there is really less saint-worship to-day than 
there was formerly. 
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Education in saint-worship is carried on through the pil- 
grimages to the saints’ tombs and the offering of prayers and 
sacrifices at the tombs. In Turkey, every effort has been made 
in recent years to discourage this trust in the physical powers of 
dead saints. One has only to stand near the window of the 
tomb of Eyup on the Golden Horn, however, to see how hardly 
this faith dies and how instruction is still being passed on by 
the practice of rubbing hands on the brass frame of that window. 
Some saints are supposed to have certain powers which others 
do not possess: at one tomb, for example, scorpion stings are 
cured and around the tomb scorpions are believed not to sting. 

Perhaps for the missionary the lessons taught by the Islamic 
faith in the living and the dead saint are not only the need 
for medical missions, but also for some thorough training in 
psychiatry and in all the possibilities of wholesome faith-healing. 

At variance with the teachings of orthodox Islam and 
certainly opposed to all that is taught in the modern schools of 
to-day is the superstition of the evil eye. The practice of elders, 
nevertheless, still passes on the old belief that a compliment 
to a baby throws it open to the danger of some black magic. 
Any appearance of prosperity needs some act to ward off the 
evil eye; on infants’ clothing and animals’ harness is still worn 
the almost universal blue bead. The belief is commonly laughed 
at, but the practices encouraged by it cause it to be passed on 
to many of the coming generation. 

As regards pastoral functions of religious leaders, a Muslim 
mosque has no relationship to the people corresponding to that 
of a Christian churc:.. There is no fixed membership of a 
mosque; those who wish come and worship in any mosque. 
Consequently those officiating in a mosque have no group 
toward whom by virtue of mosque relationship they feel special 
pastoral responsibility. As a matter of fact, however, people 
often do attend as a result of habit the neighbourhood mosque, 
call on the hoja serving it for his help in weddings and funerals 
and take counsel from him often in personal affairs. Among 
some of the dervish orders the ‘Baba’ (Father) is sometimes 
asked to choose a name for a new baby and to give his blessing 
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to it in a service somewhat resembling a christening. On holidays 
the hoja is visited and respect, even reverence, is shown him not 
only by initiated members but also by friends and relatives, 
so that a genuine pastoral relationship with a wide group is 
established. A mosque, however, never serves as a centre 
for meetings of various groups as does a church in Protestant 
lands. 

A powerful means of spreading Islam has from the first 
been the charm of the Kuran’s own language. Written in prose, 
but rhymed prose, it has a musical quality which has appealed 
to the ear as well as the mind. To all Muslims truth in poetic 
form has a strong appeal. So great is their love of rhymed verse 
that teachers will even put their résumés of history or literature 
into this form so that students will the more readily learn their 
lessons. In one country of the Near East a communist poet is 
carrying on powerful propaganda for his social ideals by his 
verse. Students commit his poems to memory and repeat them 
with obvious enthusiasm till not only the idea but the emotional 
attitude desired is spread abroad. 

It is said that Muhammad himself forbade the use of music. 
Al-Ghazali, however, one of the greatest of Muslim theologians, 
made the claim that the inmost thoughts of the heart can be 
extracted only by listening to music and singing. To one coming 
from the West the eager response of Muslims to music is im- 
pressive. Their call to prayer is sung or chanted; the Kuran itself 
is chanted; and for perhaps most Muslims theideas of Muhammad 
himself are taken more than from any other source from the 
singing of the various mevlids or birthday-poems which are 
everywhere popular. 

As texts are found on the walls of many a rural Christian 
home, so Muslims exhibit for their own admonition and that of 
visitors quotations from the Kuran and other religious verses. 
Formerly it was the general practice to put somewhere on the 
front of the house a tile bearing the words, ‘Whatever God wills.’ 
The absence of that phrase might lay the dwellers open to the 
influence of the evil eye. Within the house might be plaques 
in the beautiful Arabic script: ‘I trust in God,’ or “The one who 
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believes in fate is free from sorrow,’ or ‘The will of God cannot 
be turned aside by the strength of the arm; a candle which is 
lit by God can never be put out.’ 

In public places also these plaques are found. Conspicuous 
on the walls of restaurants are still to be seen signs reading: 
‘Food and necessities are guaranteed by God,’ or ‘God loves 
those who earn.’ The somewhat leisurely ways of the East have 
been encouraged by such signs as: ‘He who goes slowly reaches 
his goal. The skirt of him who walks fast entangles the feet.’ 
Sometimes the signs have a meaning reminiscent of Bible 
teaching: ‘The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.’ Such 
signs, found in home and school, in store and coffee house, 
are for ever before the eyes of all and cannot be neglected in 
any study of the sources of the religious ideas or practical 
philosophy of the common people in Muslim lands. 

More than Christians do in the West, Muslims have used in 
the past and commonly use to-day stock phrases in which a 
belief in God and an attitude toward Him is reflected. The 
expression, Mashallah (whatever God wills), is on every one’s 
tongue and is the most common exclamation of admiration or 
wonder. The expression, Jnshallah (if God wills), is heard with 
equal frequency. To the pious believer of conservative tendency 
it expresses a genuine attitude of devout dependence upon God. 
To beggars in Turkish areas the phrase, ‘Let God give,’ is to-day 
often the substitute for alms. At the beginning of meals it has 
been the custom to utter the expression with which every act 
is supposed to be begun: ‘In the name of God.’ When writing 
a letter, or when at school writing on the blackboard, it has 
been in the past the custom first to put down an abbreviated 
form of these words in Arabic. To-day this custom is dying out 
and in many of the secularized schools would not be tolerated. 

Such phrases when used by the pious believers of old served 
to socialize among all the people a religious attitude. To-day 
when they are still used, often by those who pervert their 
meaning or who use them without meaning, the tendency is to 
misinterpret religion and to popularize the belief that religion is 
as empty of significance as these phrases. 
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With the transformation of the old religious school, where 
education consisted almost solely of instruction in the reading 
and significance of the Kuran, anything like a thorough training 
in Islam is more and more being left to the attention of parents 
with such aids as are available in printed form. While graded 
courses in religious education, based upon printed texts, are 
still being used elsewhere in the Near East, in Turkey the 
secularizing of schools in this respect is complete. Greater 
importance than ever, therefore, is given to the small booklets 
which describe in detail in the new Turkish alphabet the whole 
system both of belief and practice. The details of formal worship 
are described and the duties connected with all the ‘five pillars’ 
are explained. The use of these books by parents in teaching 
their children, supplemented by the weekly sermons which are 
regularly given in certain mosques, is to-day in certain areas, 
and probably more and more in other areas is destined to be, 
almost the sole means of passing on to the coming generation 
a sufficiently adequate understanding of the practice and faith 
of Islam for the fundamental requirements of the religion to be 
observed. Already there are growing up many who are unable 
to perform the act of worship which is in theory required five 
times a day. 

J. K. Brrce 
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NATIVE EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
CONTACT * 


By B. MALINOWSKI 


I. THe CuLtTuraL SETTING OF THE TECHNICAL PROCESS 
IN EDUCATION 


DUCATION is bigger than schooling. In every society, 
however simple or complex, the child has to acquire 

not only skills and ideas, he has also to be taught the moral 
values, the social attitudes, the religious beliefs of his com- 
munity. The integral process of education in every society 
consists in the formation of mind, character and a sense of 
citizenship. This process exists at the lowest levels of develop- 
ment, among the Bushmen, Australian aborigines or Firelanders, 
as well as in Chicago, Cape Town or London. In the more 
highly differentiated societies we also find schooling, in which 
the child learns from professional teachers such skills as reading 
and writing, such wisdom as comes from knowledge of history, 
the scriptures or natural philosophy. In no community however 
highly differentiated does the school alone teach future citizen- 
ship. The earliest moulding of mind and character must be 
given at home. The influence of playmates may be incalculable 
for good or evil. Apprenticeship to a particular craft or pro- 


1 This article contains the substance of two addresses, delivered at Cape Town on 
July 9th and Johannesburg on July 25th, 1934, during the Conference organized by the 
New Education Fellowship, under the patronage of the Union Government of South 
Africa. My thanks are due to Dr Malherbe, organizer of the Conference, and to Mr 
Rheinallt Jones, Chairman of the Native Education Section, for permission to publish 
my lectures in full. An extensive air trip through East and South Africa and several 
months’ comparative survey of the Bemba, Swazi, Chagga, Masai, Kikuyu and Maragoli 
was made possible through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
For the substantial grant which made my work possible I wish to thank Dr Fred Keppel 
and the officers of the Corporation. 
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fession, as well as apprenticeship to life, is not given at school, 
but in actual contact with the future work to be done. 

The rift between school and home, between schematized 
teaching on the one hand and the influences of street and play- 
ground, of workshop or professional group, on the other, has 
become a problem in our own society, and a grave one. When 
a few centuries ago the school was the ante-room to the 
monastery, when only scholars were taught or trained scholastic- 
ally, the difficulties did not exist. Even a generation or two ago 
in England, when public school and old university had the 
definite purpose of developing the youth into a gentleman or 
making him degenerate into a don, the problem was not so 
urgent. But under our modern strenuous conditions we feel that 
the discrepancy between what is specifically taught and what 
would be needed in future life becomes a serious danger. A 
great deal of what is done in school and in university has become 
mere waste of time, if not worse. The New Education Fellowship 
is an organized attempt to deal with these problems in our own 
civilization. 

The difficulties and dangers, however, increase immensely 
when education is given by a highly differentiated, industrially 
advanced culture, such as that of Europe, to peoples living 
in the simple tribal conditions of Africa. Here, schooling is 
mechanically thrust into a culture where education has gone on 
for ages without the institution of professional schooling. Here 
also the rift between school and home, between training and the 
influences of tribal life, must remain even more profound. For 
here the schooling given is based entirely on systems developed 
in the Western-European civilization. Yet schooling of un- 
blushingly European type, which even to us has now become 
almost obsolete, has been pressed upon native races all the 
world over by missionaries and enthusiastic educationists, by 
governments and by economic enterprise. 

And here, perhaps, is a topic on which the anthropologist 
has something to say. His very subject-matter, ‘culture,’ in its 
relation to ‘race,’ has been completely left out of account. He 
has to lay down a number of simple truths which are often 
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mistaken for truisms—especially by those who ignore them— 
but which ought to be adopted definitely as working principles 
in all inter-racial relations. 

Culture, that is, the body of material appliances, types of 
social grouping, customs, beliefs and moral values, is a reality 
which must be taken into consideration by every one who frames 
an educational policy. Culture determines the personality of 
individuals; culture is correlated with tribal beliefs, ideas and 
values. It is deeply entrenched in the social organization of the 
people and firmly rooted in their environmental pursuits. To 
educate a primitive community out of its culture and to make 
it adopt integrally that of a much more highly differentiated 
society is a gigantic task. It cannot be done in a haphazard 
manner, piecemeal, by combining pressure and persuasion, and 
working without aim, plan or the knowledge of all the implica- 
tions. Yet, if we were to study the theory and practice of educa- 
tion as given by one race to another in any part of the world, 
in India or Africa, in Malaya or Oceania, we should find there 
a universal assumption ‘that what we feel necessary and right 
must be the best for the African,’ or any other native. 

Mr Dougall is quite right when he tells us that 
very few Europeans can stop to observe, far less to study, the effects of the 
changes in the Africans themselves. Education . . . becomes simply the com- 


munication of knowledge or the imparting of skill, which, so we feel, must 
bring Africa to its desired haven.! 





1 Quoted from ‘School Education and Native Life,’ by J. W. C. Dougall, in Africa 
(Vol. III, p. 49). I shall not refer to the older books on African education; they are well 
known and a glance at them will show that most of the problems discussed in the present 
essay have been largely neglected in them. Only recently, and in connexion with the 
activities of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, have the 
problems here discussed been taken up. In what follows I shall have more to quote 
from Mr Dougall’s article, from an article on “The Native Conception of Education in 
Africa,’ by Mrs Hoernlé (Africa, IV, pp. 145 ff.), and from an essay on “The Double 
Mind in African Education,’ by Professor F. Clarke (Africa, V, pp. 158 ff.). My present 
contribution is perhaps nothing more than a synthesis of what these writers had to 
say. That a distinguished anthropologist well acquainted with South African tribal life, 
a practical educationist working in East Africa, and one of the leading authorities in the 
theory of education, with upwards of twenty years of experience in South Africa, were 
moved almost simultaneously to attack the cultural setting of the problem, which at 
the same time had been occupying my attention, is significant of the need for its clear 
statement. Cf. also the excellent book, The Re-Making of Man in Africa, by J. H. Oldham 
and B. D. Gibson. 
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As a matter of fact, since education is a by-product of each 
culture, and since it is adjusted to the requirements of each 
culture, it is clear that by imposing a new and extraneous type 
of schooling we not only give but we also take away. What we 
take away is their knowledge of their own tribal tradition, of 
their own moral values, and even of their own practical skills. 
This point has been brought out very well by Mrs A. W. Hoernlé, 
who shows how extraneous schooling inadequately imparted 
must lead to the disintegration of a primitive society, because 
it estranges a number of individuals from the traditions still 
controlling the rest of the tribe.’ How to obviate or at least to 
minimize this danger the anthropologist is called upon to advise. 
For, as Mrs Hoernlé insists, it is his duty ‘to study native social 
organization as a living functioning whole.’ 

In the problem of native education by Europeans there 
arises another difficulty; this time not so much connected with 
the native society itself, but with the attitude of the ‘superior 
race.’ European schooling does take away the birthright of the 
native child, that is, his own tradition and his own place in his 
tribal life. But does it instead endow him with the charter of 
citizenship in our own civilization and society? And here we find 
that the white community in South Africa is not prepared to 
give a Native, however educated and intelligent, that place 
to which he is entitled by his training. Race prejudices, laws 
and attitudes connected with the colour-bar principle, strong 
antagonism against that social and personal intercourse which 
ultimately must lead to race mixture, exclude the educated 
Bantu, Negro, Hindu or Malay from taking his full share in the 
benefits which should go with accomplishment in the western 
education. In other words, education as the manufacture of 
qualified, skilled or professionally trained men and women is 
a process of supply and demand. To create a supply of coloured 
people educated and skilled, and at the same time to curtail 

1‘If we wish to understand and to help these African peoples, it is essential that 
we should learn to look at their culture and their world with their eyes, in order that 
we may know the basis of the faith by which they live, otherwise we run a grave risk 


of inadvertently destroying the foundations of social organization and belief, which 
make life not only tolerable but possible at all’ (Africa, IV, p. 145). 
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by legal and social action any demand for them, leads to a very 
dangerous situation. And here comes in what Professor Clarke 
has so aptly described as ‘the double mind in African education.’ 


Administrators, missionaries, teachers may be competent, disinterested 
and genuinely expert. But it is not they who create the medium of social ideas, 


race prejudices, economic interests and political passions in and through which 
they have to work. 


He then proceeds to prove that while we believe with one half 
of our mind in fraternity, Christian ideals, democracy and 


liberty, the other half refuses to apply these ideals: 


. it is characteristic of the self-deceiving double-mindedness which 
afflicts western man to-day that he can assert, with every appearance of fervency, 
a real fraternal sentiment for the ‘black brother,’ without intending at all the 
liberty and equality which are the basis of it (F. Clarke, op. cit.). 


Or, to put it in slightly different terms, the onslaught of 
white civilization on native cultures is carried out by two 
columns, the column of goodwill towards the African and the 
column of ‘good sense’—or the column of ‘good-gain’ for the 
European, as some like to call it, if perhaps not quite fairly. 
The first are prepared to give the Native unstintingly our 
knowledge and our Christianity, our love of sport and our pre- 
dilection for cotton and linen. The others, while realizing that 
the educated African may be useful as labourer, clerk or 
assistant, soon become aware that he also grows into a dangerous 
competitor. Hence he must not be given too much scope even 
to carry out useful work; he certainly must be given the minimum 
remuneration and the most restricted opportunities; he cannot 
be granted political influence; he must be limited even as to 
the territory which he occupies, the land which he owns and 
the sites on which he is allowed to live. In all this the white 
community is not moved by any malice or racial viciousness 
but too often, alas! by the force of sheer economic necessity. 

At the same time we must never forget that to educate a 
man is to raise not only his knowledge and skills, but also his 
hopes and his ambitions, his claims for full citizenship and the 
sense of his own personal dignity. Hence with an inexorable 
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determinism education implies better conditions of life. It may 
be ungenerous to stint the Native of education. It is, perhaps, 
necessary to deprive him of land and independence and to limit 
his opportunities. But it is unquestionably dangerous to expend 
all our generosity in giving him a goodly measure of education, 
only to deprive him of the fruits thereof by the force of laws 
and political discrimination. 

It certainly would be unfair to impute any predatory motives 
either to the early settlers in North America, or to the Dutch 
pioneers in South Africa, or the earliest colonists in Australia 
or New Zealand. But those who for generations were born and 
bred on non-European continents, who have to make their 
livelihood there and nowhere else, cannot be blamed or treated 
as intruders. At the same time there is this profound clash of 
economic interests and, indeed, there is the same struggle for 
space, expansion and opportunities as, one might almost say, 
exists in the organic world. Tragedy is not the clash of right 
with wrong, but of right with right, and I feel that though it 
is not the duty of the anthropologist to be pro-native in the 
usual, rhetorical sense of the word, he is under the obligation, 
not only of presenting the native point of view, but also of 
showing its extreme relevancy to the well-being of Europeans 
in the long run. In history, when tragedy reaches a certain point, 
it comes near to being the forerunner of catastrophe. 

It is neither the privilege nor the duty of the student of 
anthropology to draw any political conclusions, but it is his task 
to survey the facts and show their significance. As regards 
South African politics, of course, I shall say nothing. But the 
problem is certainly not in any way limited to South Africa. 
It is the dominant problem of the world at large to-day. It 
exists in the United States, in the extreme Orient, everywhere 
in Africa north of the Zambezi, in India and indeed, in a slightly 
different form, also in Europe. The anthropologist, therefore, 
may be excused in his conviction that an entirely academic and 
dispassionate approach to this world problem may be of some 
use, even when it is propounded by one whose outlook is not 
limited to a special region however important this might be. 
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II. THe THREE Puases OF EpucaTIoN: BIRTHRIGHT, 
MOULDING AND CHARTER OF CITIZENSHIP 


We have described the sociological nature of education as 
a process of supply and demand; we have also spoken of the 
three phases: birthright, moulding of personality and the charter 
of citizenship. The two conceptions coincide, for the moulding, 
whether it be by the non-specialized tribal agencies or through 
schooling, does not start with raw material. In this education 
differs from the industrial process of manufacture. A human 
being is born with a biological endowment and also with his 
social destiny largely defined. He has this birthright determined 
partly by biological heredity, partly by cultural inheritance. 
Supply, of course, corresponds to what we have termed ‘mould- 
ing,’ that is, the manufacture of the social personality with 
which a man takes up his citizenship. The charter is that demand 
for a trained individual, or the place which society is prepared 
to give him in its body politic. 

Let us first discuss birthright. On its biological side it 
consists in innate endowment. A child is born musical or 
intelligent, artistically gifted or technically clever; or else it 
early shows deficiencies in either of these respects. To train 
him for what he has no aptitude is useless. When it comes, 
however, to education from one culture to another, we have to 
compare not individual differences but the average aptitudes of 
one type of humanity as against another. What we call race is a 
variety of the human species which is distinguished by a number 
of physical characteristics. One race probably also differs, 
however slightly, from others in mental endowment. 

It is relatively easy to describe the physical characteristics. 
It is extremely difficult to define and compare innate mental 
capacities of different races. Attempts have been made now and 
again to settle the matter by some physical test. Even quite 
recently a few hundred skulls have been measured in some part 
of Africa for their volume, and an elaborate argument based 
on this thoroughly inadequate assessment was made concerning 
the spiritual possibilities of a whole race. Such abortive applica- 
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tions of a pseudo-scientific approach would be laughable, were 
it not that they are used by political elements in a highly irre- 
sponsible manner. It is therefore important that every sane 
anthropologist should protest against such bastard misapplica- 
tions of science to problems where the only scientific verdict 
is ignoramus ignorabimus. 

For it must be emphatically stated that we know nothing 
and probably shall never know anything about the relation 
between the structure of the brain and mental processes, still 
less about the size of brain in relation to intellectual capacity. 
To take the brute volume of the skull and to make it an index 
of the spiritual value of a people involves more logical and 
empirical errors than there are words to express the fallacy. 
You can measure simple cubic capacity and express its volume 
in the metric system, but a yard-stick to measure human intel- 
ligence or character has not yet been invented. Unless there 
should be devised some measure of empirical calculation, that 
is, unless the whole problem of psycho-physical parallelism be 
solved, the time devoted to skull measurement, brain weighing 
and similar amusements is wasted, that is, as far as any dis- 
cussion of the innate capacities of one human race as against 
another is concerned. 

But, if we cannot physically measure spiritual values, is there 
no cultural approach to the assessment of racial ability? I think 
that if we ever come to define the abilities of an individual, a 
group, a social stratum or a race, it will be only by assessing their 
cultural achievements. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
Here again it is very easy to fall into a variety of errors. Nothing 
is simpler than to point out that at the time of the discovery 
of North America the Indians were less highly civilized than the 
Spaniards, the West African Negroes at a lower level of culture 
than the Portuguese, or the Bantu less advanced than the 
British. But the fact that a certain race is not at a given moment 
in history occupying the front rank of progress does not yet 
mean that it is inherently inferior to the others. Civilization began 
probably in the valley of the Nile, probably some six thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Of these eight thousand years 
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there was a long period in which the Egyptians, that is Africans 
of a Hamitic stock, led the world. There was a time when the 
highest development of culture was to be found among the 
yellow races. There were long periods before the birth of Christ 
and later on in the early Middle Ages when Semites were the 
most civilized people in the world. There has been a long time 
when Mediterranean races of mixed blood were dominant. 
Finally, in the last five hundred years, the ‘Nordics’ have been 
dominant—one-sixteenth of the period of which we have a 
fairly clear knowledge. Members of the same race upon whom 
we now look down would have turned away with contempt from 
our ancestors. Who can know what will happen in the future? 
But the clear lesson of the past is that cultural potentialities and 
latent capacity must not be confused with fully-developed 
achievement at any period of history. 

Thus the test of integral achievement in culture is too com- 
plicated and tenuous to be used in any way as a scientific argu- 
ment for innate abilities of race. What about intelligence tests? 
Here again the most important point to be remembered is that 
every system of intelligence tests is only valid if set within a 
definite cultural medium. Tests devised to suit children in the 
slums of Chicago will fail when applied to young bushmen 
of the Kalahari and vice versa. The very low scale which some 
European immigrants achieved in the intelligence tests of the 
American army—my own countrymen (Poles) came below the 
Negroes—is due to the fact that tests valid for one culture do 
not apply to members of another even if they belong to the 
same race. So that here again we have nothing to go upon. 

The anthropologist cannot sufficiently often insist on the 
fact that his science does not allow him to grade humanity into 
races inferior and superior, incapable of survival and capable 
of intellectual development. Of course, when a small section of 
humanity was exterminated by another we can say that it was 
not able to survive. This is true of the Tasmanians and of the 
South-Eastern Australians and of one or two North American 
tribes. Such a statement is positive but tautological. The African 
race, however, is certainly not going to be wiped out; indeed, 
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it shows signs of developing strongly in the New World as well 
as in its own home. The birthright, that is, the innate capacities 
of the Africans and the limits of these, has not yet been explored. 

And here comes the really crucial point of the whole argu- 
ment: academic discussions as to the exact boundaries of the 
possibilities of development of the African in higher mathe- 
matics, logic, astronomy, music and painting are entirely beside 
the point. No one suggests that the Bantu should receive fully 
the same educational system as do the English, the German or 
the Swedes. The question is really whether the average African 
is capable of receiving European elementary training and 
whether he will respond well to the training which he receives 
now. Now on this question there can be no two answers. The 
average Bantu can reach the level of the fifth, sixth or seventh 
form quite as well as the average European. The second question 
is whether the African, through technical or intellectual educa- 
tion, is capable of becoming a skilled artisan, an industrial 
foreman or a clerk. Here again there is overwhelming evidence 
that the better the education the better the product and that 
from all practical points of view the product is perfectly satis- 
factory. In this we must always remember that when you pay 
an African clerk £3 per month for exactly the same services 
as those for which you pay an Indian {10 and a European £30, 
the three will not be able to work equally well. 

Thus, as regards the physical birthright of the African child, 
this probably requires further intelligent study, not by skull- 
measurement but by education experts well trained in anthro- 
pology. All evidence, however, points to the conclusion that the 
African child responds as well to the same type of schooling as 
the European. 

I have enlarged somewhat on this question because, adding 
insult to injury, we have not only taken the African’s cultural 
birthright, but we are also trying to take away his character 
in the matter of a biological birthright. It is his cultural birth- 
right, however, which more directly interests us in this context. 
I have already indicated that a new type of schooling is not 
merely an addition but that it takes away something. A new set 
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of ideas, a new system of values, new ways and new manners 
must clash with the old order, and it is in this old order that 
the African tribesman found his place. 

What is this fact of cultural birthright? In every race and 
every society a man is born to a certain status within his com- 
munity. Anthropology teaches that there are patrilineal societies 
in which the son succeeds to the father and matrilineal tribes 
where he steps into the shoes of his maternal uncle. Descent— 
that is, the fact to which side he is linked—succession or inherit- 
ance may follow either the sword or the distaff, but by the very 
fact of birth a child is given something more than his soul and 
body. And in every case education links-up with the initial 
sociological endowment. 

Now, there is no doubt that when any part of the world is 
colonized the birthright of the Native is profoundly affected. 
The new rules often improve the lot of some, but they invariably 
worsen the conditions of the whole community. The Europeans 
have often freed slaves, but they have deprived the whole tribe 
of its full measure of liberty. And now in every part of Africa 
the child is born no more to a world of freedom where the 
integral territory belongs to him and his people, where he can 
choose among the careers which, though limited, were well 
adapted to his cultural interests and racial aptitudes. He lives 
in a world which is politically subject, economically dependent, 
culturally spoon-fed and moulded by another race and another 
civilization. A considerable portion of his tribal lands has been 
alienated, the political independence of the whole society 
modified, his traditional law, his economic pursuits, his religious 
ideas questioned. 

The young African of to-day has to make a living, and in 
this he has to tread a difficult and uncharted path. He stands 
in a no man’s land between two worlds, to neither of which he 
fully and completely belongs. In short, his cultural birthright 
has been taken from him, and instead of it what have we 
given him? 

And here we come directly to the process of schooling or 
moulding. Most of those in the European community who are 
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the real friends of the African have only one answer: education 
has made us what we are, so let us give the African more educa- 
tion, better education, higher education, and we shall equip 
him with the same weapons for conquering his place in the 
world as we have. To quote an outstanding example: the 
Economic Commission, unable for political reasons to recognize 
that more land should be given to the Natives and better 
economic opportunities granted to them, urges more education 
and better education, and an energetic onslaught on the native 
tribal system and native ‘superstitions.’ ! 

If we were to run mentally over the various efforts to help 
the African and assess the monies spent from Europe on his 
improvement, we should find everywhere the familiar belief 
that education is a panacea which can work by itself. The 
Jeanes schools, the Phelps-Stokes enquiries, all the schooling 
done by the missions work on the principle that education is 
the royal road to achievement. In looking through the excellent 
recent book, Western Civilization and the Natives of South 
Africa (edited by I. Schapera), I find that practically every 
article in the joint production contains as its positive advice 
some scheme of fuller or better education. With all this naturally 


1 See Report of Native Economic Commission, 1930-32; U. G. 22—1932. Paragraph 14, 
at the very beginning, italicized by the editors, reads: “The native economic question 
is therefore how best the native population can be led onward step by step in an orderly 
march to civilization.’ I beg to differ there. The native economic question is how the 
Native can live on an insufficiency of land, on artificially cut wages and without any 
capital whatever which he can devote to the development of his land and the purchase 
of his working tools. In paragraphs 20 to 30, entitled jointly, “The tribal background of 
the problem,’ all the defects of the native social organization are pointed out, with the 
obvious implication that they are responsible for the low economic status of the Natives. 
In paragraphs 31 and 32 ancestor-worship is submitted to a somewhat similar criticism. 
Finally, in paragraph 31, we have a general indictment: “The system is generally opposed 
to progress, is reactionary, stagnant.’ In paragraph 76 it is added: ‘It would be idle to 
blame the Native for all this.’ Yet there is this implication running right throughout 
the whole report. There is no doubt whatever that the tribal system as it now exists 
among the Bantu is not one adapted to modern intensive agriculture or industry. At 
the same time it must be emphasized that on a couple of acres, with no capital for 
improvement, with no possibilities for marketing, the greatest agricultural expert could 
do nothing more than starve or semi-starve. The present writer fully acknowledges 
that for political reasons the Economic Commission could do nothing else but recommend 
the only thing which at present can be recommended, that is, spiritual advancement 
of the Natives. But not being politically bound himself, the present writer also feels 
that you cannot educate any one to live on two ounces of bread per day if he needs sixteen. 
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every one must be in full agreement. But the point here made 
is that education can never stand alone. You educate a man or 
woman not merely to be more efficient, to be morally and intel- 
lectually superior, but also to have greater demands—spiritual, 
social and economic. Education combined with opportunities is 
the greatest patrimony of a civilized man or woman of whatever 
race or colour he or she might be. But for every pound spent 
on native education there ought to be at least ten pounds spent 
on the improvement of native conditions of life. 


III. EpuCATION ON AFRICAN OR EvuROPEAN LINES? 


This brings us directly to the second element, in a way the 
most important; that is, the special technique used in moulding 
the mind and character of a child. For it is here that the invading 
civilization can exercise its influence directly on a native com- 
munity. And can do it for good or for evil. We are now perhaps 
aware that, since the process of education is determined by the 
character of the culture in which the individuals live, it is not 
an entirely simple matter to apply European schooling to 
children who will have to live under conditions profoundly 
different from those in Europe. The early enthusiasm with 
which the carriers of a superior civilization and higher morality 
approached the question leaves us now cold and sceptical. 
Another slogan has found its way into discussions: ‘develop- 
ment of the African on African lines.’ But what exactly this 
means is not so easy to assess, more difficult in fact than the 
old slogan that the more European education we give, the more 
we benefit the African. 

Let me dwell a little more fully on the meaning of the two 
slogans. I shall formulate it in a way in which it was put before 
me at a time when I was mostly interested myself in the anti- 
quarian side of anthropology and had not thought out the 
problems of our changing world and the relation of races and 
cultures. Discussing the matter of African education with one 
of the extreme exponents of equality and goodwill in racial 
questions, I asked: ‘What sort of education would be the best 
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for the African child?’ My friend took up the question rather 
sharply and retorted: ‘What education do you give to your own 
children? What is best for them is good enough for the Africans.’ 
Reflecting on this, I had on balance to reject it as completely 
inadequate. First of all, having had at that time to choose schools 
for my own children, I found that it was not so easy to find 
what was best for them even in our own civilization, for we also 
are changing, and changing rapidly. Our old type of schooling 
seems completely out of tune with the world of to-morrow. But 
also I felt that it was not much good educating an African child 
without all the expectations, hopes and claims which we can 
promise to our own children. The African child when he grows 
up will be sent back to his tribe or compelled to work on mine 
or plantation, or live in a native location or township. His life 
task is different, his economic power of earning depends on 
different qualities. He is never remunerated according to its 
intrinsic value. The social expectations and claims which our 
education in good manners, social ways and amenities gives 
to our children will always be an unfulfilled dream in his 
case. 

I was driven back rather radically to the other ideal or 
slogan. For the African there must be an African education. 
But here obviously we are immediately faced by two facts. 
First of all, education in the widest sense—that is, the influence 
of home, playmates, elders and tribal tradition—can be much 
better given by the Natives’ own educational agencies. The 
second fact, however, is, that the African needs to-day some- 
thing more than being taught in the ways and lore of his own 
community, tribal or detribalized. His place is, as we know 
already, not in his own society only but in two worlds or between 
two worlds. And here again it is not so much that he needs us 
as that we need him. The Native has to work for Europeans, 
serve Europeans, adjust himself to certain administrative rulings, 
be judged by a mixture of European and native law and remain 
constantly in touch with people who practise an alien religion 
and belief in a non-African set of values. 

The clear distinction which we made at the beginning 
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between schooling and education suggests the only possible 
practical solution. African education has to proceed on two 
fronts. The Native has to receive schooling which will prepare 
him for his contacts and co-operation with the European section 
of society. He has to be taught subjects and skills which will 
make him as valuable as possible to his white employers and 
thus secure him the best possible economic and social situation. 
At the same time, this schooling should be carried out in a 
manner which would produce the minimum of disintegration 
and which would keep him still in harmony with his own group. 

There is nothing new in this suggestion. It has been framed 
and reframed several times before. Let me mention only the 
programme drawn up by the Advisory Committee on Education 
in the Colonies. It is recognized in this programme as elsewhere 
that the school cannot be an isolated factor in a people’s develop- 
ment and that knowledge of tribal traditions and tribal methods 
of life is essential to an intelligent policy. A new attempt is 
being made in the Swaziland Protectorate to incorporate certain 
principles of African education into European schooling. It is 
an application to educational matters of the principle of indirect 
rule in politics. It implies no great practical difficulties. 

The present conditions are almost the reverse of what ought 
to be the ideal. European schooling is carried out under the 
dominance of lofty and unselfish ideals, which, however, are 
often dangerous because of their complete disharmony with 
real conditions. On the other hand, the African influences, what 
still remains of sound and extremely valuable educational 
technique of indigenous character, have been so undermined 
and discredited by various forces and agencies that they have 
become almost completely inoperative. 

Let me substantiate this indictment, however briefly. What is 
the character of European schooling as given to-day all over 
Africa? The first answer to be given, of course, is that it cannot 
be defined in its full extent by one sentence. Let me first, there- 
fore, limit myself to the British colonies. There the outstanding 
fact is that perhaps go per cent, if not more, of the actual 
schooling is in the hands of missions. The funds are supplied, 
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however, largely by the colonial governments concerned; that 
is, ultimately they come from native taxation The Native is, 
in short, made to pay for the education which he receives but 
over which he has no control whatever. Missionary teaching has 
historically grown up as a process which had nothing to do 
with the problems or the aims of education as laid down here; 
one might almost say, nothing to do with education as a cultural 
process for the worldly benefit of the people educated. For 
missionary teaching was at first essentially an adjunct of the 
work of evangelization. 

And here we come to the vast difference between the work 
of the Roman Catholic missions, with its strong non-worldly 
bias; the work of the Dutch Reformed Church mission of South 
Africa, which combines high ideals of Christianity with a strong 
colour prejudice; the work of such bodies as the Universities’ 
Mission which almost completely profess and even practise the 
enlightened anthropological outlook; or the Livingstonia mission 
which in a shrewd way fulfils a great many of the Natives’ 
essential requirements. But to the missionary the main end is 
to save a soul, to produce a good Christian. To some (fortunately 
now in the minority), in order to achieve this it is necessary 
to shake the Native somewhat rudely out of his heathen super- 
stitions. There is no sarcasm in this last sentence, nor is there, 
I am convinced, any exaggeration. After all, if the missionary 
and the anthropologist could, as matters stand, see eye to eye, 
they would not havé much to learn from one another. As it is, 
the future of their co-operation must involve a greater sympathy 
on both sides and, incidentally, a reform of anthropological 
methods and outlook from the old antiquarian point of view 
to a much greater interest in the psychological and cultural 
difficulties of the changing Native. 

Since I definitely disclaim any competence to deal with the 
technicalities of schooling, I shall not enter into the actual 
organization of present-day European teaching in Africa. 
Perhaps the most important instrument of book-training is the 
school in the bush, and about this institution, its workings and 
its character, very little is known. It is easy to criticize the some- 
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what mechanical way in which the three R’s, Bible stories, songs 
with European melodies and queerly translated European texts 
are being imparted. I have several times seen bush school pro- 
ceedings, but not knowing the vernacular I can, of course, say 
very little. The impression which one receives and which is 
confirmed by those who can follow the actual teaching is of a 
somewhat disconcerting nature; in the schools which I saw 
there was little discipline and interest visible; the children seemed 
to amuse themselves on their own, while the teacher performed 
at the other end. I may have been unfortunate in the schools 
visited. 

The recent attempt to produce text-books adapted to African 
local needs and to choose really useful elementary subjects, 
shows how greatly it is felt that the bush school has failed to 
fulfil the functions of real training. It would be better, perhaps, 
if I quoted here the words of one who, while convinced of the 
value of education, and of Christian education at that, has yet 
a sense of reality and a great knowledge of the conditions in 
East Africa—which also obtain farther South. 


It is a common criticism of our educational policy in Africa that education, 
from the African point of view, has come to mean unrelated information, the 
acquiring of literary skill and languages, but that it has had singularly little 
influence on the life of the masses of the people. It has not resulted, as we 
hoped, in the adoption of improved habits in elementary matters of food and 
clothing, the care of babies and the practice of agriculture by the communities 
round the school. Schools have been isolated centres of ‘learning’ rather than 
centres of training for a life of action. Their influence has been strangely con- 
fined to the individuals who have there learned to read, write or do sums in 
arithmetic. To them the tools of learning have been primarily decorative or 
profitable to themselves rather than practical and useful in their familiar social 
background.! 


I do not think there is much to be added to this sober and 
measured appreciation. Mr Dougall does not want, any more 
than I do myself, to indulge in cheap criticisms at the expense 
of a system which, however defective, must command our 
admiration and respect. But its difficulties are considerable. At 
the beginning of the process by which the schools came into 

1J. W. C. Dougall, Africa, vol. III, p. 51. 
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being there was no intelligently framed objective, nor yet a 
carefully laid down plan. Even as it stands, however, Mr 
Dougall’s statement is perhaps a little optimistic. Not many of 
the products of the bush school have acquired ‘literary skill 
and languages,’ and few of them can ‘do sums in arithmetic’ 
or even read and write in later life. And then what is the use 
of reading and writing in a dialect which is spoken at the outside 
by ten thousand people, in which a literature does not exist, 
in which letters are not written because simpler means of com- 
munication are sufficient? A few scholars retain the capacity 
for reading the Bible, but even that apparently in a somewhat 
mechanical way. 

The Jeanes school movement, of which Mr Dougall is one 
of the pioneers in Africa, has made a very energetic and effective 
attempt to remedy this state of affairs. Practically everything 
which has been and is being done by the supporters of this 
movement could be endorsed without any hesitation. The 
Jeanes policy is still far from dominating the whole educational 
system. Mr Dougall is quite right in describing the ideas which 
he advocates as ‘revolutionary to African teachers and parents 
of the type who send their children to school.’ 

One of the worst results of the old type of schooling and of 
the older educational influences was to create‘strongly entrenched 
opinions favouring the present type of education,’ opinions 
which have taken root among the Christianized section of the 
African community itself. This really is the stronghold of the 
worst by-products of the old schooling. The African church 
elders, with whom the missionaries have now seriously to 
reckon, are the legacy of the less discriminating and far less 
intelligent missionary policies, above all of the strong tendency 
to discredit all things genuinely African. They and the minority 
group of narrow-minded and unimaginative white missionaries 
still retain what might be called the benighted heathen complex. 
They are unable to regard the ordinary amusements of the 
African, his dances, his beer-drinking, even his tribal markets 
and public festivities, as anything but evil. 

One of the Symptoms which shocked me in my brief but 
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extensive survey of Africa from Sudan to Swaziland was the fact 
that everywhere there existed this profound rift between the 
Christian and non-Christian section of every tribe. At a dance 
there would be a group of people standing aside, looking on 
with keen interest and yet contemptuous, with envy and yet 
with a show of superiority—these were the Christians. At a 
funeral there would be two groups—one singing the old tradi- 
tional songs, the other hymns, very often simultaneously, with 
strange counterpoint effects. In some parts of Africa even on 
the market-place you can distinguish the group of Christians 
from that of the heathen. This deep belief that only European 
ways of thinking, of clothing themselves, of playing games, of 
buying and selling goods, are right, and that all things African 
are of inferior quality, is one of the most destructive and under- 
mining influences in Africa. 

On the social side it means that a modernized African child 
develops a contempt for his African parents. Now whatever 
might be said of schooling, there is one effect which it should 
not produce, and that is to destroy the foundation of all morals 
and future social virtues by undermining the foundations of 
the home. As regards political influence and the value of citizen- 
ship, the extraordinary fascination which European things have 
exercised over the Native often leads to a serious undermining 
of the chief’s authority. This can be observed clearly in such 
tribes as the Swazi, where the present Paramount Chief, himself 
an enlightened African combining a sound appreciation of 
European values with a love of his own national tradition, has 
taken action, and successful action at that, in demanding that 
the national schooling of Swaziland should support his influence 
and not work against it. I have been able to observe, however, 
almost wherever I went, that the influence of the ‘moderniza- 
tion’ works against any attempt at re-establishing native auth- 
orities and enlisting their effective co-operation with European 
officials. Those who talk about ‘segregation’ and want to attach a 
positive meaning to that term must realize that unless some sort 
of political scope is given to the African he will not be satisfied 
with anything less thanequal political rights with the white settlers. 
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Even when it comes to beer and dancing, to entertainments 
and festivities, we take away elements which cannot be replaced 
by anything else, and yet without which human beings are never 
quite happy. A missionary who comes over to Africa may some- 
times do so out of sheer disgust with the conditions at home. 
He has found that Christianity as practised among ourselves in 
Europe has failed, during the great war and after, in international 
morals, politics and in social or economic life. He sees that at 
present in Europe and America Christianity is in the arena of 
public life a relatively unimportant issue compared with class- 
war, industrial reform and the struggle between fascism and 
communism and democracy. He envisages a land where 
Christianity may start with the clean slate of newly converted 
souls, and following his passionate desire to realize the Christian 
ideal in its pristine purity, he inflicts on the African this ideal, 
forgetting completely that it is unfair, as well as unwise, to 
demand of others what we ourselves have not succeeded in 
achieving. Since African dances may contain ‘immoral elements,’ 
dancing is forbidden; since indulgence in alcohol can do no good 
and may do harm, native beer is proscribed. Some missions, the 
early American missionaries in Natal, forbade smoking. A 
generation later a new relay of young American missionaries 
arrived pipe in mouth and their pockets bulging with Lucky 
Strikes, Camels and Chesterfields. A real war of principle ensued, 
and I am afraid My Lady Nicotine won the day. Some Natives 
were bewildered, others contemptuous, all essentially unsettled: 
one of the most intelligent Africans I have ever had the pleasure 
of meeting told me about the influence of that one incident 
on his mind and on those of his fellow-students—it was de- 
vastating. 

This is but an extreme illustration of what happens in 
European contact with Natives in Africa and beyond. The super- 
human ideals suitable perhaps for the saints of early days—ideals 
of purity, continence, contempt for dancing and pleasures of the 
flesh—were preached by the earlier missionaries and are even 
to-day preached brazenly as the very essence of Christianity. 
Then comes the other column of the European army of coloniza- 
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tion, drinking and swearing, gambling and smoking, also at 
times transgressing in word or deed some of the other command- 
ments, with complete disregard for anything that the missionary 
has to say. This is a well-known story and need not be repeated 
here. But the remedy lies, I think, not in disciplining the white 
settlers, traders or even officials to a puritanic mode of living. 
This is impossible. The remedy lies in adopting a much more 
moderate, if not hedonistic, attitude towards beer and song, 
towards dances and public gatherings, towards markets and 
social festivities. The truth of the matter is that the early mis- 
sionary was frightened of the dances without ever coming near 
them. He believed, for reasons which need not be given here 
but which were spurious, that all dancing must lead to fornica- 
tion.’ This is as untrue and wrong about African dancing and 
beer-drinking as it is partly true about modern cocktail parties 
and that degeneration of dancing which we practise in our 
own ballrooms. 

But to return to our point, the infection of the Native with 
contempt for all things African has been encouraged rather than 
combated by the earlier missionaries and by the less enlightened 
of those now at work. It has taken particularly deep root with 
African church elders and with educated or semi-educated 
Natives. It still dominates everything which is happening in 
Africa. To avoid misunderstandings I do not for one moment 
impute that the missions are exclusively or have been mainly 
responsible for this phenomenon. The African admires the 
European and despises his own civilization primarily because in 
matters economic and political he has been made to feel his own 


1 Compare also the article, “The Christian Approach to Non-Christian Customs,’ 
by the Rt Rev. W. V. Lucas, Bishop of Masasi, in Essays Catholic and Missionary (edited 
by E. R. Morgan, 1928), especially pp. 124-8. Here the story of the changing attitude 
of missionaries towards heathen customs is sincerely and dramatically told. I quote 
the author’s summary from p. 116: ‘At first ignorantly indulgent. Pastoral care brings 
knowledge of evil. . . . First discovery produces the reaction of wholesale condemna- 
tion, but such zeal is not according to knowledge. . . . Damage is greatest when a 
party of revolt arises amongst converts. Conversions hindered by such a party. 
Strange customs are not necessarily bad. Conservation to be aimed at, consistently 
with Christian holiness.’ I should like to add that the whole article, and indeed the 
whole book, is of the greatest value as a charter for the possible future co-operation 
between missionary and anthropologist. 
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weakness and inferiority compared with the ruthless power and 
irresistible pervasiveness of European might. What I want to 
say is that a good deal of earlier schooling and of the by-products 
of early education and the influence of the missions has acted 
very much in tune with the schemes and interests of the 
trader and the planter, of the recruiter and the tax-collector, 
instead of combating the disintegrating influence of these 
latter. 

So much for the school in the bush. Of course, some of the 
higher institutions, some of the central schools or technical 
colleges, would demand special consideration. In so far as they 
train Africans to fulfil advanced tasks well, those of government 
clerk and of skilled foreman; in so far as they develop better 
agriculturalists and African teachers or missionaries, they escape 
any criticism which could be levelled at them. But even here the 
prevailing tendency is to estrange the African from his tribal 
culture, to develop in him claims and desires which his future 
salary and status will never satisfy, and very often to prepare 
him only partly for his contact with Europeans. 

In what way can European schooling combined with wider 
educational influences assist the Native? I have said already that 
in my opinion education must definitely proceed on two fronts. 
Since a great many of his future dealings will bring him con- 
stantly in contact with Europeans, let us first analyse in what 
way the Native must acquire some elements of the invading 
culture. In this perhaps the first matter of importance would be 
some provision for the teaching of a language which would serve 
as a convenient medium of communication between European 
and Native. Here I cannot enter into the perennial controversy 
between the sponsors of the vernacular, English or some local 
lingua franca such as Swahili, Hausa or Arabic. I understand 
that there were suggestions seriously framed of introducing 
Esperanto, Ido and even Latin—the last suggestion came, 
needless to say, from a product of Oxford Greats. The only point 
which I want to make here is that a great many political, practical 
and even sectarian considerations have been allowed to control 
the problem. But the point which matters is what is best for the 
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Natives from the point of view of their European careers. And 
here I think that the overwhelming force of all arguments would 
be in favour of teaching the European language of the govern- 
ment as a subject and teaching it in the vernacular. 

This conclusion ought to have some weight when promul- 
gated by an anthropologist. For English or French or Portuguese 
is bound to be in many ways a levelling and disintegrating factor. 
But since we have to give the Africans our schooling, since 
schooling receives its only justification in preparing them for co- 
operation with us, it surely is nothing short of preposterous to 
deprive them of the best instrument by which they can, on the 
one hand, master their new environment and, on the other, 
become most useful in practically every capacity in which they 
are employed by Europeans. Again, speaking as a product of 
culture contact myself, I should like to repeat that the teaching 
of English should be given in the vernacular, that is by tribes- 
men who know English well. Those who maintain that good 
English knowledge is too difficult and that instruction in English 
cannot be given by African low-grade teachers are either not 
informed or not sincere in their arguments. Members of simple 
cultures—‘savages’ as we call them—are good practical linguists. 
Speaking as a Pole, on behalf of the African, I again can put my 
own experience as a ‘savage’ from Eastern Europe side by side 
with the Kikuyu, Chagga or Bechwana. If the imparting of good 
English were compulsory in all the normal schools and training 
colleges in (British) Africa, the teachers produced by such schools 
could perfectly well give elementary grounding in English in 
every bush school. It is a matter of policy and principle and 
not of practical difficulty.? 

Writing and reading, instead of being anomalies, would then 
become really useful pursuits. Of course, here immediately come 
objections of the political and economic nature. While we all 
profess a deep belief in education, we are yet aware of its potential 
dangers. This is a serious point. At the same time I think that 
sooner or later we shall have to aim at developing intelligent 


1 English would of course have to be replaced by Afrikaans wherever this latter is 


spoken by the majority of Europeans. The French and Belgians have already adopted 
the policy here advocated in their colonies. 
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judgment in the Africans and trust them to use their judgment 
in choosing between extremist propaganda and the legitimate 
advancement of their own tribal rights. Co-operation, and not 
coercion and passive obedience, must be the policy of the 
future. 

As regards arithmetic, technical training and such elements of 
natural history as can be given, I have little to add, except that 
here, as everywhere else, the tendency ought to be to translate 
such elementary knowledge as is developed in our own com- 
munities into its African counterpart. There is a great deal in 
the matter of elementary hygiene, principles of household 
economics or very elementary book-keeping, questions of food 
and household duties which could well be incorporated in the 
curriculum, even as the Jeanes system does to-day. 

One subject-matter I would like definitely to include in the 
elements of African teaching, and that by no means facetiously. 
I mean something which could be described as an inverted 
anthropology of European customs and manners, superstitions 
and beliefs, for the use of the African. There is an extraordinary 
amount of double-barrelled falsehood obtaining in this matter. 
The European, especially the government official and the 
missionary, but also the settler, the trader and even the working- 
man, is at pains to uphold the prestige and the dignity of the 
white race. Some of them are doing it in a well-balanced way, 
safeguarding their dignity and respecting that of the African. 
Others achieve merely a caricature. But the African has not 
been slow to develop his own theories concerning the virtues and 
pretences, the habits and foibles of the European. An extremely 
interesting document could be drawn up from really competent 
research into the picture which the African has made of Boer 
and Briton, of gentleman and ‘poor white.’ Every intelligent 
European who has lived under conditions of race contact knows 
that while the master will boast of the whole-hearted devotion, 
and indeed admiration, of his servants and employees, these 
latter seldom live up to the high ideal of trust and simple rever- 
ence and fidelity. Discussing various questions with my inform- 
ants in East and South Africa I was struck by the fact that 
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having once broken down their shyness I was able to obtain 
from them a most depressingly lurid picture of the European’s 
character. Pomposities and pretensions, clandestine lapses in 
conjugal fidelity, or scrupulous honesty were registered, noted 
and expatiated upon to me at great length, with name, date 
and place. There seems to exist a live tradition of ruthlessly 
malicious gossip about white residents in every part of 
Africa. 

Considering this, it might be wise to explain to the Natives 
carefully, and without either criticism or hypocrisy, the interests, 
aims and duties of various European functionaries and entre- 
preneurs. It would be also useful to give rudiments of European 
law, of its working and administration, and a general idea about 
the wider world to which the Africans now really belong. Such 
knowledge would naturally have to be imparted with a great deal 
of skill and tact, and will differ from one part of the country 
to another. But that a direct and careful interpretation should 
be given of some of the elements of western culture, as 
well as the sociology of its carriers, is in my opinion incon- 
trovertible. 

In short, I believe that the European education given to the 
African ought to be directed so as to give him the maximum 
preparation for contact with the white community. He ought to 
have some knowledge of his rights and claims, as also of his 
duties and liabilities. It ought also to give him a clear idea from 
the outset of his own artificially imposed disabilities, so as not 
to develop in him the hope that through education he can 
become the white man’s ‘brother’ and his economic and political 
equal. 

And with all this, such schooling as we give him should 
never militate against his respect for his own tribal dignity and 
racial characteristics. And this brings us to the question of how 
the slogan of ‘educating the African on African lines’ can be 
interpreted so as to give it some substance, rather than to make 
it a caricature of itself. 
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IV. EpUCATION ON AFRICAN LINES 


We have dismissed the principle of ‘educating the African 
on African lines,’ in so far as the African does also need frankly 
European schooling. But this does not mean that he should be 
brought up through a process of gradual estrangement from 
things African. This has been said already. The African, because 
of the European attitude towards him, has to live among people 
of his own colour. Whether after his term of service in white 
man’s employment he returns to his tribe and continues to live 
in a semi-uprooted state on farms or in a native township, his 
social medium will still be African, tribal or ‘detribalized.’ The 
word ‘detribalization’ is one of those blanket expressions used 
to obscure the issue, so it will be better to say a word about it. 
The African, even the highly educated Bantu of South Africa, 
still prefers to lobola his wife; still adheres to his own language, 
with all the cultural and intellectual attitudes which this implies; 
still behaves in matters legal, sentimental and personal according 
to the old Bantu kinship code. I have had in my class several 
men, young and mature, of African extraction, and I have found 
that they and their class have not completely adopted the 
European social and cultural ways, but have had to preserve a 
two-fold attitude. Even I as a Pole have not adopted the English 
ways after thirty years of life in this country, but continue with 
a two-fold social personality. The vast mass of Africans still 
live in an African world, from which they have to emerge but 
partly and occasionally.? 

But if it be true that through all the changes the African is 
still a participant in his own culture, then we must make an 
attempt to understand what has remained African and why it 
has remained so. The best way to do it is through the assessment 

1 Cf. the contribution of Mrs Hoernlé to the South African conference on education; 
also her article in Africa, vol. IV, and the memoirs by Mrs Hellman and Mrs Krige in 
vols. VIII and IX. Consult also some of the references under the word ‘detribaliza- 
tion’ in the index of Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa, edited by 
I, Schapera. In looking through the volumes of Bantu Studies, Africa, and of the Journal 


of the African Society, the reader will be convinced readily that detribalization in the 
sense that the African has completely lost touch with his African institutions is a figment. 
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of the old African moral values, social attitudes and cultural 
peculiarities. Because, let us realize, whatever has survived from 
the old African heritage has survived through this wider process 
implicit in education, which has very little to do with schooling. 
This process must be studied so that we can appreciate its 
value and its vices; see what we ought to preserve of it, 
where we have to act and where we have to abstain. For, 
even from a few telling and dramatic examples it could be 
shown that wherever African customs have been unintelli- 
gently and wantonly interfered with, grave consequences have 
followed. 

There is no custom, perhaps, which at first sight would 
seem so unambiguously objectionable as that generally called 
‘female circumcision.’ It is practised in two areas, one in Kenya 
and the other in Tanganyika. In the first-named, missions and 
educational agencies have fought against it. In the other, it has 
been allowed to continue unmolested. In the first the ruthless 
suppression of the custom has led to strong native resistance 
and a great deal of political trouble. Incidentally, it has developed 
among the Natives a passionate adherence to the custom. 
Round the Kilimanjaro the German missionaries as well as the 
Roman Catholics wisely abstained from any interference with 
this practice. In consequence, there is no agitation and no strong 
feeling about cliterodectomy among the Natives and the custom 
shows signs of gradual and peaceful extinction. Initiation 
ceremonies have been ruthlessly prohibited by one or two 
governments, as for instance in Portuguese East Africa; they 
are being incorporated into Christian training by the Universities’ 
Mission in Tanganyika Territory. Here also there is no doubt 
at all which policy is the wiser and produces better results. 
It also shows that not infrequently the missions take a more 
enlightened and sympathetic attitude towards native customs 
than the government. Native marriage law, of which the bride- 
price is an essential element, has been forcibly abolished in some 
parts of Africa. It had to be everywhere reinstated and given 
full legal recognition. Wherever lobola and native marriage law 
have been left alone we find none of the serious disturbances 
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of native domestic life and even of morality which follow any 
tampering with it. 

These instances show that the correct application of full 
anthropological knowledge by missions or governments is 
always amply rewarded. The moral is that now, when through 
the development in modern anthropological technique in field- 
work we can fairly easily learn all there is to be learnt about 
Natives and their culture, there is no excuse for committing 
blunders or continuing in them. 

Functional anthropology teaches that education must exist 
in every culture, because everywhere the continuance of tradition 
has to be preserved by being handed on from one generation 
to another. In simple cultures there is no schooling; education 
takes place partly in the domestic milieu through the personal 
influence of the parents on the children. Everywhere, however, 
there are some agencies, customs, initiation ceremonies and 
even social groups more specially connected with training. 
Again, apprenticeship to technical tasks can either be accom- 
plished through parents or nearest kindred, or given by skilled 
specialists, or else by the very playmates of the child. These 
factors combine in such a variety of ways that the anthropologist 
cannot remain satisfied with a mere enumeration. He has to 
study the problem afresh in every tribe. Even if we were to 
confine our attention to Bantu Africa, we should find surprising 
diversities. Among the Thonga the child has to leave its own 
parents and move either to its paternal or maternal grandparents. 
These give him a good deal of the earliest training. Among the 
Bemba the child at a somewhat later stage goes to the maternal 
grandparents. Among most of the Ngoni-speaking tribes the 
child remains at home. In some tribes the boy at about six years 
of age becomes almost completely emancipated from any control 
of elders and is incorporated into a little independent community 
of his contemporaries. These groups exercise independent 
economic functions, usually connected with herding, have their 
own rules of conduct and a new educational technique with 
apprenticeship to the pursuit and to communal life. In some 
tribes there is a long and rigorous system of age-grades, with 
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initiations and severe discipline, as well as startling, almost 
shocking, liberties. There, general education as well as technical 
training and instruction in tribal lore is given. Such are the 
Masai and most of the Ngoni tribes, though here, perhaps, 
the system was introduced’ in an exaggerated form by the great 
conqueror Shaga (Chaka). 

In short, anthropological field-work ought to study in every 
tribe the system of education. What modern anthropology has 
added to the older approach is the functional point of view. By 
this is meant a study of the effects on the formation of mind 
and character, of the domestic milieu, of playmates and associates, 
of initiation rites and age-groups, rather than a mere descriptive 
account of these institutions. The older, formal approach was 
dominated by the idea that where there is no specific schooling 
there is no education. On the one hand, wherever there was a 
formal resemblance of an institution to a school, it was imme- 
diately credited with an exclusively educational function. Thus 
some writers exaggerated the educational character of initiation 
rites and described them as ‘tribal schools.’ In reality, however, 
primitive institutions show a variety of facets and functions, 
and the real difficulty in the analysis of primitive culture consists 
in disentangling the various influences according to their function 
rather than their form. 

Let us examine some phases of Bantu education from this 
point of view. Every child at the beginning of its life is subject 
to the influence of the family in the narrow sense of the word, 
that is, the group consisting of the father, mother and the child’s 
brothers and sisters. The influence of this group ceases at 
weaning in some tribes, where the child is removed to another 
household. Can it therefore be neglected? Obviously not. Even 
if we do not go the whole length of some modern psychologists, 
we have to admit that the very early moulding of habits, develop- 
ment of bodily faculties and, last but not least, the learning of 
language, remain the dominant influence in later life. Language 
consists not only of words, but also of the ideas which the words 
denote, and behind them lie the first germs of the whole tribal 
system of social relations, morality and even religion. When 
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the child remains with its parents and brothers and sisters till 
the beginning of its independent life, that is, up till the age 
of seven or eight, he learns a great deal more. He is instructed 
in good manners of eating and personal cleanliness, of address 
and respectful and proper conduct; he is taught how to use his 
hands, how to form his speech, how to behave ethically as well 
as correctly. The impressions of these early years are indelible. 
The attitude towards the father and mother, towards brother 
and sister, are the starting-point of all later social relations. 
I shall take one or two examples from one special tribe, the 
Chagga, not only because I have spent more time among them 
than anywhere else in Africa, but also because we have some 
excellent accounts already published, and finally because I have 
before me an article soon to be published in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute by one of my pupils, Mr Raum, 
who himself has grown up in close contact with this tribe.! 
Take the simplest and most elementary matter of human 
life: food and eating. Among the Chagga the mother holds the 
dominant position, not only because she contributes to a large 
degree to the provision of the food, but also because she controls 
the stores. The children receive the food first and the mother 
hands them over the platter without reserving anything for 
herself. But she expects each of her children to leave over a 
portion for her and, later on, when they are more responsible, 
she insists that this is done with due consideration for her 
claims. Also this is often the occasion for the development of 
the earliest ethical attitudes in the children. The weaker and 
younger must get a fair share of food; the older must not only 
acquiesce but must be active in this. The obedient child with 
good manners obtains his reward by receiving the better share. 
Now those who know the tribal life of the Bantu and who 
understand human nature in general realize the importance of 
food in the formation of social attitudes. Not only Pavlov’s dogs 
were conditioned into all types of behaviour by the use of a 


1Cf. B. Gutmann: Das Recht der Dschagga and Die Stammeslehren der Dschagga; 
and also C. Dundas: Kilimanjaro and its People. 

* Compare Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe, by A. I. Richards, 1932, an excellent 
study of the sociology of nutrition with special reference to Bantu cultures. 
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raw piece of steak. Human beings are very largely ‘conditioned’ 
by food and sex, and food attitudes and sex attitudes are naturally 
formed within the family. The earliest tabus among the Chagga 
are also taught by the mother. Familiarities between children 
of opposite sex, who are not marriageable, are early eliminated 
by sarcasm, persuasion, gentle handling or a rough rebuke. 

Family life and the teaching of the most important principles 
of behaviour are but two facets of the same reality. The obliga- 
tions and duties of kinship, the tribal solidarity of which it is 
the foundation, the principles of ancestor-worship, are incul- 
cated in the family and through the ordinary life of the family. 
In this the child has to live through certain elementary experi- 
ences and acquire a correct use of kinship terms. 

In this intimate personal education, the parents and elders 
teach a lesson which is not made ad hoc, but which is an all- 
pervading reality in which both parents and children move. 
The children learn by example as well as by precept; they learn 
things which they can see and touch. 

And here it cannot be sufficiently emphasized that a mission- 
ary or a European teacher must not approach the whole problem 
of training the young in Africa without realizing that he does 
not deal with a clean sheet or with an infinitely plastic material. 
He must become aware that he is faced with a living, complex 
and powerful reality to which he must conform, and he must 
not try to force it into his foreign and artificial scheme. 

If we were to follow the life history of a typical Bantu, we 
should find that the boy gradually has to take up his serious 
life-work through apprenticeship to his father or his maternal 
uncle, his grandfather or a playground of contemporaries. Very 
often imitative games gradually pass into serious work. Invari- 
ably the manual skills are acquired side by side with a growing 
recognition of one’s duties towards parents and kindred, towards 
the chief or the tribal elders. When young boys spend some time 
in a small community of their own, discipline is often imparted 
by the old and excellent method of thrashing the younger by 
the older. In such groups a very early sense of citizenship is 
developed. When children play or roam the jungle or the veldt, 
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they also learn the tribal lore in natural history, always with 
direct reference to practical activities. 

Girls early assist their mothers in looking after younger 
children. They go with small pots to the water-hole, where 
they listen to feminine gossip, acquire feminine ways and 
vanities, and learn tribal-lore. At home they assist in looking 
after the younger brothers and sisters, sweep the hut and prepare 
food or stamp corn. Both sexes are constant spectators in the 
tribal life of elders and acquire early a good deal of diffused 
folk-lore; dancing and public ceremonies at first fascinate them 
and excite their imitative interests; then rouse their curiosity; 
explanation is asked for and given as to their meaning; and 
finally, the children are drawn into them." 

Volumes could be written and have been written about one 
phase of African education: I mean, of course, initiation cere- 
monies and age-grades. I shall only make one or two points in 
conjunction with this, referring the reader once more to Mrs 
Hoernlé’s article, to the excellent contribution by the Bishop 
of Masasi, and to the graphic descriptions of Junod and Gutmann, 
of Smith and Dale and Miss Earthy. Miss Earthy and, following 
her, Mrs Hoernlé have emphasized the value of initiation 
ceremonies among the Valenge and Vachopi; at such ceremonies 
a good deal of tribal lore is imparted, some knowledge of the 
physiology of sex, rules about the up-bringing of children and 
the duties between husband and wife. But there is one aspect 
which has not been brought out and which has been discovered 
by Dr Richards in her field-work among the Bemba. In that 
tribe, the leader of the girls at initiation, the Nacimbusa as she 
is called, not merely exercises some authority during the cere- 
mony, but also, later in life, remains an adviser in personal, 
sexual or matrimonial matters. Whenever any difficulty arises, 
the Bantu girl does not need to go to the psycho-analyst, con- 
sulting psychologist or social worker. She goes to the Nacimbusa, 
who advises her and her husband, arbitrates, at times even 


pronounces judgment. The whole system, therefore, has a 


1 Compare also Mrs Hoernlé, loc. cit., and 1. Schapera’s article on ‘Old Bantu Culture’ 
in Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (pp. 20-22). I have drawn on 
these sources, as well as on Mr Raum’s MS and the book by Dr A. I. Richards. 
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permanent value, not merely in the knowledge and training 
imparted during initiation, but in creating a really practical 
institution afterwards which makes for conjugal stability. 
To-day, under European influence, marriage is contracted 
in what to the African is an illegal manner. The abolition or 
weakening of bride-price guarantees has undermined the effec- 
tive economic and legal sanctions. Girls are not given any train- 
ing in matters of personal and domestic conduct. Their natural 
help-mates and advisers are taken from them. Small wonder 
that modern marriage in Africa, though nominally often Christian 
or legal, is a very much inferior institution to the ancient one. 
Another point concerning initiation ceremonies, which 
perhaps is not sufficiently appreciated by the layman, is that 
the age-grade is another group in which a number of duties, 
solidarities and responsibilities are developed and maintained; 
these once lost cannot be easily recovered. Men, as well as women, 
who have been initiated together, have mutual loyalties to 
maintain, practical principles to carry out and systems of 
economic co-operation which are invaluable. Where chieftain- 
ship is developed, the heir-apparent is usually initiated with a 
large group of his future subjects, who eventually will form his 
special body-guard, or at least owe him special loyalty. The 
attempt of an enlightened African chief* to incorporate the age- 


1I am indebted to Dr Richards for allowing me to use this information which I 
obtained from her during my month’s stay among the tribe; I was also able to follow 
it up there with several native informants. 

* It may be well perhaps to quote the memorable words of Sobhuza II, Paramount 
Chief of the Swazi nation, in his memorandum on the subject presented to the European 
administration. Criticizing the purely European educational system, he says: ‘It causes 
the Swazi scholar to despise Swazi institutions and his indigenous culture.’ He then 
points out that it is a mistake ‘to treat Africans as Europeans, without first trying to 
discover what it was that produced good qualities in their own system of education, 
and without considering how they might be expected to react to a system of education 
so foreign to their culture.’ He suggests that the ‘better course would appear to be to 
use their own culture as a foundation and erect the superstructure of European education 
upon it, and so bring out what is best in both, bringing the Africans to world civilization 
as true Africans.’ An enlightened friend of the African, the Bishop of Masasi, also in 
advocating the incorporation of initiation ceremonies into Christian training writes: 
‘Indeed, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ceremonies and beliefs of peoples 
of lowly culture are so closely bound up with economic and social factors of various 
kinds that the ill-considered destructions of its ritual and beliefs may involve vital wounds 
to the whole social structure’ (loc. cit. p. 129). 
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grade system into the national training of the Swazi has already 
been mentioned. 

Again, in ancestor-worship, there is a spiritual value with 
enormous moral potentialities, deeply rooted in family life and 
in the social structure of the whole tribe. In my opinion, 
Christianity ought to conserve the reverence for father and 
mother which is at the core of ancestor-worship, rather than to 
destroy it, since it develops domestic virtues and contributes 
towards healthy and strong family sentiments. 

It might be urged by a critic that I have rather emphasized 
such aspects of African culture as family life, age-grades or 
chieftainship, which would naturally be less contested—and so I 
have. Cannibalism and witchcraft, slavery and mutilations, trial 
by ordeal or the blooding of spears, I have not discussed. The 
reason for that is not that I would agree with the wholesale moral 
condemnation of one and all of these. On the part of Europeans 
this is mere cant. The small-scale African wars, with all their 
cruelty and destruction, were not half as barbarous as are our 
modern European military escapades. The great war claimed 
some twenty million victims and disorganized a few score 
nations. 

A good case could be made out for African slavery (though 
not for European and Arab slave-raiding in Africa), as compared 
with the modern systems of organized and forced labour to 
which we have submitted the African. For this labour is forced 
in so far as our method of rigid taxation and the destruction 
of the natural foundations of his economic livelihood leave him 
no choice but to sell his work without the economic and legal 
safeguards of ordinary hired labour. But, although I have to 
put this briefly on record—it is the anthropologist’s duty to state 
the facts of comparative cultural assessment plainly—all this 
type of argument is irrelevant from any practical point of view. 
Witchcraft, cannibalism, African slavery and warfare are dead 
issues, and certainly no sane man, even if he be an anthro- 
pologist, would advocate seminars for sorcerers, refresher courses 
for culinary cannibalism, or practical teaching in poison ordeal 
or witch-smelling. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 


The motifs which have been running throughout this article 
annie points which have emerged can now be briefly sum- 
marized: 


(1) Education is bigger than schooling. 

(2) We are supplying the schooling somewhat artificially; 
for full education the African child has still to rely on 
his social and cultural milieu. 

(3) European schooling if divorced from the African back- 
ground contributes towards the breakdown of tribal 
life and cultural continuity. 

(4) African education is not dead, even in ‘detribalized’ 
areas; it lives in family life, in the structure of kinship 
and community, in the special setting of native 
economic pursuits, old and new. 

(5) European schooling and African education have to be 
harmonized and carried on simultaneously, with 
conscious direction and adjustment. The alternative 
is conflict within the individual and chaos in the 
community. 

(6) The focusing of this adjustment lies in respect for 
African values and an equipment to meet the impact 
with European civilization, as well as co-operation 
with the European community. Education must proceed 
on these two fronts simultaneously. 

(7) The addition of European schooling, as part of our 
culture impact, raises the African above his own 
standard of living; it develops his ambitions and needs, 
economic, political and cultural. To pour all the 
money, energy and zeal into schooling and ‘developing’ 
without any wherewithal to satisfy the resulting claims, 
is the royal road to a social catastrophe. 


We have started a process which cannot now be checked. 
The Africans are on the move. They will not return to the old 
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groove of tribal life, though they will not abandon all their 
heritage rapidly and completely for some time to come. Their 
capacities and desires have been awakened. They need more 
land than we have left them, more economic opportunities than 
we have opened up for them and greater political autonomy. 
There must take place a revision of the colour-bar policy; 
sooner or later better conditions in towns and more breathing 
space in the reserves will have to be given. These are the corner- 
stones of a sound educational policy. 

These conclusions obviously do not refer to South Africa 
alone or specially. The contact of race is a world-wide problem 
and its implications cannot be discussed with regard to one 
part of the world alone. At the same time, what happens in 
South Africa affects the events north of the Zambezi, arouses 
political passions in the West Indies and in the United States 
and begins to attract the interest of one or two armed and 
organized powers who have taken upon themselves the leader- 
ship of the coloured races as against the white. If in the present 
essay I have succeeded in placing education within its wider 
context, however inadequately, I have to this extent accomplished 
my task. 

B. MALINOWSKI 


1In the working out of my results I received much help from Miss Iris Harris, 
acting as my research assistant through the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 








THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL MISSIONS 
AT THE HOME BASE 


By K. APPENZELLER 


B ies ask what is the present situation of the missions is to ask 

what is their situation in the national-socialist State of 
Adolf Hitler, the nature of which is determined, as we may say, 
by the leadership principle, the conception of race and the 
totalitarian claim. We are not going to examine what this State 
signifies for Germany and what it has already accomplished; we 
are here concerned exclusively with the question of what is the 
position of the evangelical missions within it. This question, 
however, is only, as we shall see, part of the much wider question 
of the position of the evangelical Church in Germany to-day. 
This is obvious to every one who recognizes that missionary work 
is not a religious hobby of certain people and circles, but is at 
heart ‘the creed of the Church carried on before the world,’ 
which the Church conducts through the messengers delegated 
by her for this special service, in obedience to the express com- 
mand and world-wide mission of her Lord, Jesus Christ. This 
being so, missions must necessarily have a permanent share in 
the status and movements and convulsions of the sending 
Churches; indeed, this very sharing is one of the plainest signs 
of the organic union between Church and mission. 

The situation of the German evangelical missions is character- 
ized to-day by a threefold menace; a financial, a spiritual and an 
ecclesiastical menace. What does that mean? First, as regards the 
financial menace, it is common knowledge in missionary circles 
outside Germany that the position in recent years has been 
growing increasingly more critical. The reasons for this financial 


distress are three: a general falling-off in subscriptions, the 
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difficulties of exchange and the general government ban on 
collecting funds. The falling-off of subscriptions to missions 
began as early as 1931-32. From 1931 to 1934 subscriptions in 
Germany decreased by about 1.8 million marks, that is, by about 
a quarter or a third of what was previously given. The decrease 
has been fairly equally spread over almost all the German 
provinces. It is rather greater in the north and east than in the 
south and west. It is least where missions are supported by 
congregations which had their origin in a revival movement, and 
it is greatest where missions are almost entirely dependent on the 
offerings of the church congregations. 

The chief cause of this general decrease in mission support 
is the severe economic depression of the German nation, which 
before 1933 was seen especially in indebtedness towards foreign 
countries, in the sinister increase of unemployment and also in 
the scarcity of ready-money which hit in particular the rural 
population, to which belong the most faithful members of our 
home missionary congregations. After the revolution of 1933 it 
was chiefly the absorption of the German nation in political, 
social and ecclesiastical collections which prevented the increase 
of missionary support at first. Then followed other reasons, 
multiplying as time went on, which militated against a rise in 
missionary subscriptions. Under the persisting influence of the 
national-socialist revolution there arose in the Church a move- 
ment backed by an almost religious enthusiasm, which sought to 
enlist all available means in the service of Germany, for the 
relief of distress and for supporting the Fiihrer’s great work of 
rebuilding the nation. The fact that to-day missionary giving is 
no longer decreasing, but here and there shows a slight increase, 
is chiefly due to the conflict in the Church, through which the 
congregations have awaked to a new living faith and in conse- 
quence recognize afresh their fundamental duty also in regard to 
missions. 

We cannot here go in detail into the many causes of the 
present difficulties of the German government respecting 
exchange. Enough to say that during the last two years, and even 
to-day, Germany has had the greatest difficulty in getting enough 
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foreign money to obtain necessary raw material and to carry out 
her current obligations to foreign countries. That drove the 
State to take over the strictest control of money transactions with 
foreign countries and to limit as far as possible undertakings 
which were not absolutely necessary for the community. That 
brought missions into a difficult situation, for from the middle of 
1934 the situation made it no longer possible for the government 
and the national bank to grant the necessary exchange to German 
missions. Although the government showed the fullest under- 
standing of the difficult position in which missions were placed 
and endeavoured to find a remedy, the missions could only 
receive a part—at times nothing at all—of the RM 225,000 which 
they needed monthly to sustain the life of German missionaries 
on the field, quite apart from material expenditure and grants 
which they had for a long time given to their native colleagues 
and the indigenous Church. The consequence was that for some 
time the whole future of German evangelical missionary work 
was in question. It was a great joy at that time to experience the 
readiness of British, American, Dutch, Scandinavian and Swiss 
missionary circles to help lighten the financial burdens of the 
German missions and to conserve at all events their work 
abroad. 

At this critical time the German missions arranged to 
co-operate for purposes of the exchange; and in the Berlin 
mission house, on behalf of the whole body of the missionary 
societies, was carried on the necessary exchange business with 
the government, the calculation of how the funds should be 
divided among the individual societies, on carefully drawn-up 
principles, and the sending out of the money to the different 
mission fields. 

In collaboration with the Ministry of Exchange the missions 
sought for means of getting money from abroad. Missionary 
subscriptions from overseas, orders to Germany for goods from 
the mission fields and various sums which came into the country 
for the work of home missions or for other purposes were readily 
put at the disposal of the missions for exchange. In this way it 
has been possible for the German missions to carry on their 
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work up to the present time, though with severe retrenchment 
and economy. 

The general prohibition of making collections was in order 
to guarantee an ample national fund for the work of the ‘Winter 
Aid’ (for the unemployed). The prohibition was in general 
limited to the three summer months, but as the missionary 
annual meetings take place at that season, the prohibition was a 
serious matter. But all the authorities, including the representa- 
tive of the Fiihrer, showed so much sympathy and willingness to 
meet the difficulty that the work of raising funds at home was 
carried on uninterruptedly for the most part. The official head of 
the Winter Aid, Pg. Hilgenfeldt, expressly allowed collections 
for missions in the following announcement: 

Having regard to the facts that the money being sent abroad by foreign 
missions does substantially serve to support the German mission workers, i.e. 
our fellow-countrymen and their families, and that the collapse of the evangelical 
missions, whose existence depends on collections in the homeland, would be— 
according to the declaration of the Minister for Foreign Affairs—gravely detri- 
mental to the reputation of the German State, I permit you to take collections 
and subscriptions for foreign missions in the manner heretofore followed. 

In spite of their severe financial situation, the German 
evangelical missions have so far been able to pull through. We 
may quote from a manifesto which the missions sent out to their 
home congregations in April 1935: 

We recognize with deep gratitude that the German evangelical missions 
have been wonderfully preserved by God through the severe winter. . . . Ways 
have been shown us for meeting the heavy pressure of the exchange difficulty. 
The work goes on. . . . All the German societies can report great opportunities, 
open doors, world-wide tasks, which God is giving them to-day among the 
nations of the world. May the name of the Lord be glorified through the German 
evangelical missions being under the Cross. 

The financial straits in which the German missions have 
been in recent years have not led only to retrenchments and 
economies, blessing too has resulted. The missions have been 
driven to self-examination and co-operation: they are now learn- 
ing how with most humble means to carry on the greatest work 
in the world, that of preaching the Gospel to the nations. They 
are doing this more than ever in the spirit of prayer and in 
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communion with their risen and ascended Lord, who can do more 
than we can ask or think and who has command also over silver 
and gold. 

The financial need of the missions is a wholesome test of 
the genuineness of the faith and love of the home congregations 
and a clear call to renewed prayer and self-giving. The missions 
have also been drawn into closer co-operation. In order to 
conserve existing resources and to take advice in common on 
different problems, the German evangelical missions in the 
autumn of 1933 formed the German Evangelical Missionary 
Conference and at the same time unions of different groups of 
missionary societies were formed, e.g. the ‘Christian Orient 
Work’ and the ‘Women’s Missionary Circle’; further such unions 
will probably follow. Other unions brought together missionary 
societies which carry on recruiting of personnel and raising of 
funds in the same districts, in order to avoid clashing and to help 
and further the common work. And as, under the pressure of the 
financial menace, the missions were drawn into closer union for 
work and administration at home, so they were on the mission 
fields. 

The second menace mentioned was a spiritual one. There 
are of course in Germany circles which have a certain knowledge 
of and interest in the work of the missions, though standing 
outside the ranks of the regular supporters. For example, the 
Foreign Minister, H.E. von Neurath, stated in 1933 that ‘the 
support of the missionary societies is in the cultural interests 
of Germany and of Germany beyond the borders (Auslands- 
deutschtum).’ But we must not be deceived by that, with regard 
to public opinion in Germany to-day being averse from mis- 
sions, even opposed to them. Some want missions to be pro- 
hibited from working abroad, on nationalist grounds, as long 
as there is so much to be done in Germany. They do not entirely 
repudiate the Christian faith, as they understand it, but they 
want it, like everything else, to be used in the service of the 
German nation. They reproach missions with neglecting their 
own people, with squandering German money abroad and with 
taking away from the German nation in a difficult period funds 
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which could usefully be spent on other objects; if they must use 
the money for Christian propaganda, then at least let them do so 
in Germany and divert it to those among their own people who 
do not know Christ. Missions must unequivocally reply to this 
that they receive their commission not from the nation but from 
Jesus Christ alone, and that it is for Him alone to determine 
where or how missions have to work. God speaks in Jesus Christ 
the decisive word which He has for the world at any special time, 
which word alone, if it is accepted, can put an end to the world’s 
guilt and error. The nations must therefore hear it, must decide 
either for or against it and must, according to their decision, bring 
upon themselves either the blessing or the judgment of this 
word. And as long as Christ does not rescind His command 
to His people to proclaim their message in all the world as 
messengers of His Kingdom, so long missions dare not let 
themselves be hindered by any worldly power, by any call of 
race, from being obedient to their Lord and going out at His 
command into all the world. 

Others are still more fundamentally averse from missions. 
Their thinking is completely dominated by race and therefore 
they oppose not only missions but the Christian faith altogether. 
They oppose Christianity as a religion which to men of the 
‘Nordic race’ must be for ever foreign, because it has a Semitic 
origin and because it was under Syrian influences that it came 
by that medieval form in which it was forced upon the German 
peoples. As then among the German peoples, so now Christian 
missions abroad among the coloured peoples and races destroy 
their joy, break rudely in upon their ‘paradise,’ and force upon 
them a foreign culture and religion which is not suited to them 
and which they therefore do not at all desire. Let the German 
soul awake at last from its upwards-of-one-thousand-years’ sleep 
and free itself from spiritual slavery beneath the alien Christian 
faith. The Godhead speaks now from the depths of a man’s 
own blood, that voice is what the ‘Nordic man’ must follow if he 
desires to find his true salvation and fulfilment. 

It is obvious that such a faith, founded on blood and race, is 
not going to be easily countered by single arguments. Faith 
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opposes faith here. So we have but the one task—tirelessly to 
bear witness to Christ and let Him deliver judgment on these 
other faiths. From the Christian point of view the ‘German faith’ 
movement is only one new endeavour among the many attempts 
of man to determine for himself the way to God, to create 
God according to his own race-determined image and to put 
himself in the place of God. God made an end of all these attempts 
once for all by sending His Son and by manifesting our guilt and 
His grace on the Cross. 

“Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.’ With this witness the community of Jesus faces the 
German people, not only on the question of Christ but also on 
that of missions. For whoever acknowledges Jesus Christ must 
acknowledge mission work, and whoever challenges mission work 
challenges Jesus Christ also. The accusations and attacks which 
‘race-faith’ brings against both Church and mission to-day 
must be endured obediently and joyfully by both, for thereby 
they experience just what their Lord Jesus Christ experienced 
from the world; this must be a sign to them that they are in His 
succession and therefore also that they will share in His final 
victory over all enemies, peoples, races and religions. Church 
and mission in Germany to-day are in a situation which has 
never been known in the past. 

We come to the third menace. In Article 4 of the Connieittion 
of the German Evangelical Church of July 11, 1933, with refer- 
ence to the position of that Church concerning missions, are the 
words: 


The Church takes under her fostering care independent church activities of 
general importance to the Church, especially in the realms of home and foreign 
missions. 


The missions thankfully recognized in this statement a double 
assurance from the Church: that, on the one hand, she wished to 
acknowledge more emphatically than heretofore her responsi- 
bility, as a Church, for missions; and, on the other hand, she 
would safeguard to the missionary societies their necessary 
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freedom of administration, calling and training of workers, and 
direction and prosecution of their work at home and on the field. 
Missions would not merely be under the shelter or direction of 
the Church, but would enjoy full independence as before, only 
in future the Church would be more concerned than formerly 
about missionary matters at the home base. Closer co-operation 
between Church and mission should develop in the responsi- 
bility each holds towards their common Lord. The missions gave 
expression to this hope in a statement issued from Barmen in 
the autumn of 1933, regarding their relation to the German 
Evangelical Church: 


Missionary work, as the active and visible creed of the Church, is the bearer 
of the message of salvation in Christ to the nations. They, in doing so, fulfil the 
commission of the Lord to His Church as the Una Sancta of the Christian creed. 
In German evangelical missionary work, the German Evangelical Church gives 
visible and widespread expression to her close relation to the Una Sancta. The 
missions of German evangelical Christendom fulfil their special service to the 
nations of the world with their inheritance from the Reformation and by the 
revival movements which were born from it. Under the guidance of God in 
history, the active forces of communities of believers have joined together for 
carrying out this service. By so doing particular and indispensable instruments 
are given to the Church for the fulfilment of her missionary commission. 


By this action the Church as well as the missions took the 
best road to reach prosperous co-operative work, the blessings 
of which would have worked out equally to both. But this 
auspicious start was ruined at a blow when Reichsbishop Miller, 
and with him the so-called ‘faith movement’ of the ‘German 
Christians,’ seized authority over the Church and then tried to 
graft foreign missions into the newly organized Reichskirche, as 
a department of church administration, and to place them under 
the orders of ‘German Christian’ leadership. The independence 
of missions from the organized Church was thereby threatened. 
For ‘German Christian’ church administration must necessarily, 
for church life in general as well as for missions, have as its 
results the official substitution of a political for a scriptural 
outlook in its direction, the introduction of the leadership-prin- 
ciple in the person of a Reichsbishop as the chief official, the 
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putting into force wherever possible, in missions and in the 
Church, of the unscriptural ‘Aryan paragraph’ and finally the 
carrying on of missionary service in the world more or less for 
the honour of the German nation only. The result can easily be 
foreseen; missions would have to give up their foreign work 
altogether in order to serve only the nation at home, for a 
‘national Church’ which unites in itself all the confessions 
(which undoubtedly was and is the ultimate aim of the ‘German 
Christians’) could hardly take much cognisance of or interest in 
the proclamation of the full, pure Gospel to the nations of the 
world, carried on without any ulterior motive. 

The missions could hardly fail, therefore, to raise a vigorous 
protest against such a menace. They were united in this protest 
with the groups within the German Evangelical Church which 
were true to the Gospel. And when the ‘German Christian’ 
church authorities continued still further to overthrow law and 
order in the Church, and the confessional congregations and 
provincial churches (Landeskirchen), in consequence, were 
obliged to draw up new regulations in the shape of a ‘Confes- 
sional Synod of the German Evangelical Church,’ the missions, 
almost unanimously, adopted a position with regard to the new 
situation so created, and issued the following manifesto: 


. . « Among the shattering occurrences in our Church, God has allowed a 
movement to come into being in which thousands upon thousands have united 
to check with God’s help the subversion of German Christianity. This move- 
ment is the ‘Confessional Synod of the German Evangelical Church.’ We see 
in it an indication from God that the Gospel shall not be lost to our nation. We 
declare that we are in complete accord with this movement by faith, and fight 
side by side with it for the renewal of our Church. 


The ‘mission administrative department’ introduced by the 
Reichskirche leaders has hardly been noticed owing to the 
ecclesiastical confusion, and up to the present time has not 
emerged beyond the stage of ‘preliminary investigations.’ 
Whether, and how, it will arrive in the future at a new disposal of 
relations between Church and mission cannot yet be foreseen, 
for the government ‘church committee,’ set up to re-establish 
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peace in the Church, is for the moment fully engaged in other 
much more important and grave tasks. 

To sum up the present situation of German evangelical 
missions: 

First, they are to-day facing a threefold menace to their 
work such as they have never before experienced: the menace of 
lack of money, the mentality of public opinion and the claim to 
power of an unscriptural church government. 

Secondly, they are also called as never before to self-examina- 
tion. They must consider the question of their essence and 
unity of purpose, the commission to which they are pledged and 
their share in the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Thirdly, they are in closer relationship to the Church than 
they have ever been before. They live by her prayer and offerings, 
they profess together with her the common faith in Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour of the world, against all His enemies and 
scorners among the German nation, and they stand with deter- 
mination by her side in protest and conflict against all the 
injustice and disorder which has befallen her. The lot of the 
German Evangelical Church in the future will also be that of the 
missions; both are moving towards the great day when her Lord 
will set up His eternal kingdom, for which they both must work 
with full devotion and hope. 

The great thing in the present situation of the German 
Evangelical Church and missions is that they both, rendering 
obedience to their common Lord, recognize and admit that they 
cannot exist apart from each other. The Church, on the one 
hand, knows that she would no longer be the Church of Jesus 
Christ if she did not desire to fulfil to the best of her ability His 
command to the missions. They, on the other hand, know that 
they would no longer be the missions of Jesus Christ if they would 
not live in the fellowship of the Spirit with the confessing Church 
in the home land. 

K. APPENZELLER 


[Notr.—As we go to press, a further decree has been published, which will 
be found in Quarterly Notes, p. iii—Eb.] 











UPBUILDING THE CHURCH IN ASIA 


By GEORGE T. SCOTT, D.D. 


ELIEVING that the older churches and their missions 
are largely responsible for certain deficiencies in the 
younger churches, I venture to give in a simple and direct way 
my impressions regarding some evident needs of the evangelical 
Church which is growing up in Asia. My ideas on this subject 
were clarified and modified during a recent unofficial and 
exploratory tour across Asia from Palestine to Japan, when I 
had the privilege of visiting many Christian and non-Christian 
organizations and movements and of studying informally, often 
intimately, their work and its more obvious results. This brief 
discussion will deal with the ‘life and work’ rather than with the 
‘faith and order’ of the churches. 

We all think of the Church as natural and inherent among 
Christian believers. Jesus declared positively, ‘I will build my 
Church.’ He clearly planned an ecclesia of His followers whom 
He called out to form a separate and fundamental fellowship with 
Himself and with one another. The Church became coherent in 
a definite way after the Resurrection and the day of Pentecost, 
when the enlarging group ‘continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the 
prayers,’ The apostles apparently carried all its functions until a 
special, social need arose and ‘the seven’ were appointed for a 
duty for which no office or rank is mentioned. We need to remind 
ourselves of the informal, adaptable spontaneity of the early 
Church. There are many references throughout The Acts and 
the Epistles to the Church which the Apostle Paul confirmed as 
‘the Church of the Living God, the pillar and ground of truth.’ 

We should all agree that in upbuilding the present Church 
in Asia our foreign missionary enterprise can and should help. 
The evangelical churches are the offspring of missions and range 


all the way from infancy through childhood and adolescence to 
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adulthood. Most of them are small, weak and immature, but 
steadily growing in size, self-consciousness and sense of mission; 
they desire and deserve the recognition and co-operation of 
Christians in other parts of the world. The missions represent an 
inheritance and experience which are a great advantage if not a 
real necessity to the younger churches, by way of counsel and 
guidance. In general it seems that the missions’ best service in 
the progress of the Kingdom would be to supplement the Church, 
making their largest contribution by using their broad Christian 
contacts and their freedom from local inhibitions for vigorous 
outreach and trail-blazing. The foreign missionary can do many 
things that are extremely difficult for an indigenous Christian. 
A great service which missions can still render is the fearless 
removal of religious misconception and of personal fear due to 
superstition, and a courageous exposure of social wrong. 

One may write of some shortcomings of the Church in Asia, 
and of help which can be given, because we in the West fully 
appreciate its Christian faith, devotion and progress, in spite of 
deterrent and depressing circumstances, and because we are 
aware of the deficiencies of our own churches and recognize that 
many of these are conveyed to, and are largely the cause of 
similar defects in, the younger churches in the East. 

Let us consider briefly three outstanding needs which are 
closely related: unity, vitality and extension. 

As regards unity, Jesus placed great emphasis upon the one- 
ness of His disciples. In His farewell prayer He implored the 
Father to keep His followers united, ‘one; that the world may 
know that Thou didst send me.’ When the disciples were ‘all 
with one accord in one place,’ the Holy Spirit came upon them 
all and the new dispensation began with singleness of heart, 
oneness of life and community of possessions: ‘All that believed 
were together, and had all things common.’ The Apostle Paul 
at many times and in many ways summoned the early Church to 
unity, the burden of more than one epistle being a real and vital 
integration of all believers, similar to that of the members of the 
human body, with Christ as the head. He besought the Christians 
at Ephesus ‘to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ 
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and declared, “There is . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and 
in all.’ The Epistles of St John also commend and enjoin a 
singular oneness through the great cohesive element of love 
which is to permeate and unify all Christ’s followers. 

From the teaching of the Scriptures it appears that what is 
expected among all Christians is a conscious and co-operative 
unity, one spirit and purpose integrating and animating the entire 
Church, which is a unified organism under a divine head rather 
than a single organization under a human head. Just as Paul 
thought of the different individuals in the new church at Corinth 
as members of a single body, we to-day might think of our 


various denominations as the members of the Body of Christ. 


The varied and peculiar contribution of each communion is 
amply needed for even a partial expression of the Infinite God. 
When wili our exclusive sectarian dialectics of ‘this versus that’ 
give way to inclusive Christian philosophies of ‘this plus that,’ of 
variety within unity? Even the beloved disciple tried to stop some 
one who was healing in Jesus’ name but not in their immediate 
group, and the Master said, ‘Forbid him not: for he that is not 
against us is for us.’ Cannot the Church of our common Lord 
function with the full rich harmony of an orchestra, where each 
musician with his own genius and instrument contributes help- 
fully to the total production? There surely should be a spiritual 
amity among all Christians, a technical comity among all com- 
munions and an essential unity in the entire evangelical move- 
ment. One rejoices to see that full communion is becoming 
more widely congenial, with notable examples in several united 
churches in India, the Church of Christ in China and smaller 
bodies elsewhere, and still more inclusive unions are being 
seriously considered. Tokyo laymen of many denominations are 
holding monthly services of prayer for union. There could be a 
great deal more intercommunion and co-ordination. The present 
method of local Christian comity which tends to draw every 
communion organically into each enterprise could quite properly 
give way to a form of co-operation, which would be just as real 
and much less complicated, by which each denomination would 
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assume responsibility for specific parts of the local program 
which would be operated for all communions. 

The disunity of the younger churches is largely the result of 
the sectarianism of missions, and its commensurate correction is 
clearly our duty. It would appear that a foreign mission should 
not stress unduly any fixed or final church institution, but leave 
this rather fluid and tentative for the members as need arises. 
Jesus seems to have given no rules or instructions for the organiza- 
tion of the Church. Out of respect for the personality of the 
younger branches of the Church and in behalf of their proper 
development, let us not impose unnecessary and unnatural 
restrictions and divisions. Will they not grow better and function 
more efficiently if allowed to develop normally under the Spirit 
of God? The younger churches of Asia will not be early Greek or 
medieval Roman or modern Anglo-Saxon or twentieth-century 
American; they will contain elements common to each of these 
and yet be different from them all. The Church in Asia, knowing 
God in Christ and well aware of the great highways and the 
mistaken detours of church history, can domesticate Christian 
faith, thought and life to local conditions. When modern Asiatics 
become Christian, need we compel them to say, ‘I am of Luther, 
and I of Calvin, and I of Wesley, and I of another occidental 
divine’? ‘Is Christ divided?’ There are many ‘traditions of the 
elders’ of our western churches which Our Lord will probably 
not use in building His Church in the Orient. Can we not 
share our great common religious heritage with the younger 
churches without imposing such of our divisive sectarian 
beliefs and practices as have little if any universal and 
eternal value? 

A second essential need is vitality. We see how closely this 
ties into the factor of unity in the biblical symbol of the members 
of one body, or of the vine with its branches—the life of the 
members being dependent upon the integration of the body and 
the life of the branches upon the vine. Jesus promised His 
followers: ‘Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you,’ and that great energizing enduement came 
when ‘they were all with one accord in one place.’ In the history 
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of the Church its vital spiritual power has come from a close 
union within the group and with God. 

Causes of the lack of vitality in the younger churches will 
appear as we investigate ways in which missions may help. One 
indispensable measure is to discover and develop the most 
natural means of vital strength in any given body of believers. 
Primarily there must be within the group a sense of spiritual 
need which is created by the presence of the Holy Spirit; only 
when a soul is thirsty will it drink of the Water of Life. Then 
there is required the kind of religious nourishment that the 
personality (individual and corporate) can assimilate. A South 
American missionary appealed for original Christian literature 
created by the Latin Americans themselves, saying, ‘Transla- 
tions of foreign books are inadequate. English hay does not feed 
Spanish sheep.’ The peoples of Asia will need still other means 
of inspiration and nourishment. For worship, both private and 
public, competent indigenous Christians, with the assistance of 
missionaries, can develop a form and method which will make 
the right use of contemplation, of meditation, of silence, of sym- 
bolism and of ritual. People everywhere respond to what makes 
a personal appeal, is congenial and satisfies their deeper desires. 

Although there is increasing effort to make the Church more 
indigenous, it still seems in many places to be too alien. Work 
which is done with foreign money cannot be vigorously indi- 
genous; I believe that spontaneous vitality is often vitiated by 
financial subsidy and that we are partly to blame for keeping the 
Church in the Orient dependent too long upon artificial stimu- 
lants, blood transfusions and other outside means of support. 
In some fields the membership and leadership of the Church is 
largely composed of those who are supported by the Christian 
movement. This weakness is being overcome by a healthy desire 
for self-reliance and an effort to constitute governing boards of 
those who are not beneficiaries. Commendable progress is being 
made in Christian stewardship in which a man’s contribution is 
considered not as a tax to a temple but as interest owing to God, 
and his volunteer lay service as the normal functioning of a living 
member of the body. 
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Vitality is so largely dependent upon a stimulating and 
trustworthy leadership that we must make sure that the centres 
of training and the educational institutions develop competent 
and energetic leaders of Christian thought and practice; these 
service-stations for light and power too easily lose contact with 
the areas of need which they are intended to supply. Through 
religious education in school, in church and elsewhere the full 
membership of the Church could be trained in essential Christian 
truth for practical Christian service. A deplorable loss is the 
enthusiasm of young recruits who are sorely missed to-day in 
the missions. The boards have been sending few reinforcements 
during the last decade, with the result that those on the field are 
getting too old just at a time when Asia (and particularly its 
younger generation) is reaching out for the qualities found only 
in Christian youth. 

We can place great hope in the fact that there is much 
smoking flax that will some time be fanned into flame. Jesus is 
deeply loved in secret and from afar by innumerable people who 
will sooner or later come forward openly as His followers, with 
a depth of devotion that will put much of our western Chris- 
tianity to shame. These unannounced friends of Jesus, as well 
as some of His known followers, would surely be more attracted 
to the Church if they saw there a greater unity and more spiritual 
vitality, as measured by the consecration and sacrifice which 
are so elemental in the age-old religious experience of their own 
race. 

A third need, related closely to unity and vitality, is that of 
extension. Having been ‘with one accord in one place’ and having 
received ‘the power of the Holy Spirit,’ then and not until then 
did the disciples become witnesses, carriers of good news. Under 
the impetus of the divine dynamic, unofficial preachers carried 
the Gospel to Samaria, Antioch, Damascus and still farther. The 
entire Church was evangelistic and this extensile energy resulted 
in great growth, new converts being added daily. As a recent 
overseas survey by the Church of Scotland states: ‘Real vitality 
is attested by the power of expansion.’ 

While the present Church in Asia to-day is gradually growing 
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in wisdom and in numbers, it is ordinarily weak in its outreach. 
One readily recognizes that the Church finds difficulty in main- 
taining its own life in unfriendly surroundings, that it must 
work against restricting if not conflicting conditions, that most 
congregations are pitifully small, untrained and widely separated, 
that the form and content of organization, worship, message 
and program are probably more or less alien, that the mission 
or missionary may be too dominant, or that a sort of Christian 
caste is in local control. But a friendly observer is inclined to 
believe that in spite of the many mechanical limitations the 
central need is spiritual—namely, a stimulating sense of mission. 
As elsewhere, so in Asia, the Church is content to remain safe 
within a stockade when it is meant to adventure on a crusade. 

The evangel (‘good news’) is for all who have not heard it, 
and Christians are commissioned to carry it to all the world. It 
is a message for every individual and for every group. The 
evangel is the only answer to the soul’s quest, its primal and final 
quest—God. Our divine charter is to ‘preach the Gospel to every 
creature’ and the legal and ecclesiastical charters of our boards 
of foreign missions are in their essential purpose doubtless the 
same. The message from the Father God demands free course 
to all of His potential children. The ‘church-centric’ principle 
(by which the mission focuses its endeavour within the national 
Church) will shun the tendency to become introvert rather than 
extrovert. If the Church, like its Master, is ‘to seek and to save 
that which was lost,’ then we must take as our chief responsibility 
in Asia the ninety-nine who are outside His fold rather than the 
one within it. 

Positive evangelism can well be definitely emphasized in 
every part of the work. An evangelistic committee in the Philip- 
pines protested last autumn that the very existence of such a 
committee carried the unfortunate connotation that evangelism 
was just one of many parts of the enterprise, whereas it is in 
reality the total undertaking, and that it might be better if no 
special committee were assigned to it. A larger number of church 
members are taking training and are becoming true evangelists, 
witnesses by life and by word. In social reconstruction nationals 
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have a fuller right and opportunity than foreigners to demand 
a Christian society and to help create and lead it; they know 
best how to carry through needed reforms and model demon- 
strations of one kind and another; with mission inspiration the 
Church is gradually accepting this responsibility. In this program 
of church extension the mission will cordially co-operate and, 
wherever necessary, will continue with its own commission for 
evangelizing unoccupied geographical areas and untouched 
social strata. By precept and example missionaries can inculcate 
the spirit of service, and can lead local congregations and larger 
representative groups in spreading the Gospel. Fields of peculiar 
service for a mission are in training the leadership, guiding all 
ages in personal work, inspiring evangelistic bands, organizing 
institutes and classes, adapting programs from other lands, 
interesting the Church in its own home and foreign missions 
and in general doing what the nationals cannot yet do. 

Transport facilities have rapidly improved and there is now 
opportunity for much greater mobility; surely a Christian 
mission, which is ipso facto a divine outgoing, ought to be extend- 
ing itself by every possible means. Why not put a rounded 
Christian program on wheels and through exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, clinics, preaching, talks, literature and by other services 
extend our Message to distant districts by motor-trucks, as is 
done so efficiently in many places, for example, in India by the 
evangelistic-agricultural movable school of Sangli and by the 
medical van of the Women’s Medical College at Vellore? 

Again, a much wider use can be made of radio, which has 
a special approach and appeal to illiterate people. The aerial 
stretching from the Missions Building to the Christian Litera- 
ture Building in Shanghai is broadcasting Christian programs in 
several languages for nine hours every day. Again, many training 
institutions could profit by the example of a few theological 
schools which, like the Baptist Seminary at Swatow, China, have 
left behind the static, academic campus and have become peri- 
patetic schools of practical service, students travelling with their 
teachers over large areas, working and learning as they go. 
The Church anywhere will be vigorously upbuilt when its 
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members actually ‘become doers of the Word, and not hearers 
only.’ 

This expansion of the indigenous Church is prayerfully 
desired and hopefully expected by the home supporters whose 
chief interest and purpose is to help carry ‘the glad tidings of 
great joy to all people’ in a reasonably adequate way. 

Certain corollaries of ‘upbuilding the Church’ affect the 
foreign mission. One is wholly a ‘home base’ issue: the lack of 
unity, vitality and extension overseas comes from similar imper- 
fections in the home Church. If the stream of missions is to rise 
to levels higher than human its source must receive an inflow of 
divine love and life and vision. The recent loss in missionary 
personnel and finance is serious; but loss of spiritual purpose and 
power is dangerous and would be ultimately disastrous. An 
enterprise of God is carried on ‘not by might [of money], nor by 
power [of personality], but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.’ The 
home Church needs divine reinspiration for its primary function 
of world mission. 

The Christian messenger is the greatest gift to the Church 
abroad; he must know Christian truth well and have the desire 
and ability to live it and to impart it. Could we not send a number 
of what we may term ‘one-year missionaries’—competent men 
and women of large religious and social experience who could 
inspire and counsel both mission and Church? In return we 
should welcome ‘exchange prophets’ from Asia. 

In the issue of religious liberty, which is now so serious and 
momentous, the older Church can render aid from its own 
experience, helping Christians individually and corporately to 
maintain their rightful religious freedom. The human spirit in 
its relationship to the divine is and ever must be free. We must 
aid in the world-wide struggle for liberty for enlightened con- 
science; furthermore we believe that the right of peaceable 
assembly for worship and of friendly intercourse for witness 
should not be abridged. 

The missions of the various communions have different 
kinds and degrees of relationship with their associated national 
churches. This mission-church adjustment may be co-operative, 
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between separate entities, as seems more natural and customary 
where the indigenous church organization is solely national; or it 
may be communal, in one body, as is often the case where the 
local church is an integrated part of an international communion. 
But whatever the mission organization may be, all have the same 
object: to upbuild a real indigenous church, not ‘a mission 
operating like a church’ or even a church operating like a foreign 
mission. While the process all are passing through is in one 
sense the devolution of the mission, yet our deep and ultimate 
concern is the vital evolution of the Church. 
Grorce T. Scotr 
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TWENTY YEARS OF CHURCH 
EVANGELISM IN GUJARAT 


By R. H. BOYD, D.D. 


‘THE Presbytery of Gujarat and Kathiawar, in accordance 

with a resolution of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in India, adopted the plan of a general 
evangelistic campaign in the year 1916. The aim of the cam- 
paign was to enlist in the work of evangelism the co-operation 
of the ordinary members of the Church who had a story to tell, 
and the method employed was to set apart a week in the month 
of February for widespread and intensive evangelistic work. In 
order to prepare for the week, committees were appointed in 
congregations and classes were formed, in which those hoping 
to participate in the work might equip themselves by Bible study 
and prayer. A pastor with outstanding gifts as a preacher was 
set free to visit congregations and place before the members 
the plan of campaign, and especially to organize classes for study 
and prayer. The subject selected for the first year was the Acts 
of the Apostles, and so great was the enthusiasm that in one 
centre there were five study groups meeting weekly. As they 
met, their sense of responsibility for bringing the Gospel to others 
was deepened, and their new-born enthusiasm overflowed long 
before the appointed week arrived. 

The first campaign took place in February 1917, and it is 
impossible to forget the eagerness with which bands of ordinary 
folk, under the leadership of experienced mission and church 
workers, went forth to declare to others what they had found 
in Jesus Christ, and the enthusiasm with which they returned 
home to relate their experiences to the assembled congregation. 
From one station, typical of others, it was reported that before 
the preaching bands went out there was a whole day of prayer, 


with the churches open and occupied all day; in remote places 
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where there was no church building a room was set apart for 
prayer. Every day during the week those who were unable to 
go out with the bands continued in prayer and waited with 
expectancy till the workers returned in the evening or late at 
night to tell of the wonderful way in which God had helped 
them to bear witness. There was a hospital group, a high school 
group, even a servants’ group. In that single station almost 
three hundred persons took part in the campaign, some of them 
preaching, others singing and others selling Scripture portions 
and distributing specially prepared handbills. 

When the reports were given, the impression made on those 
who had met to receive them was wonderful. The workers 
told that all castes and classes had been visited, that everywhere 
they had attentive audiences, that the sales of Scripture portions 
were remarkable, that it seemed as if the hearts of the people 
had been prepared to receive the message. The effort resulted 
in many hearing the Gospel who ordinarily would not have 
paid the slightest attention to visiting evangelists, but, above 
all, it did much to create in the ordinary members of the Church 
a sense of responsibility towards others and also a sense of the 
presence and power of God accompanying them as they went 
about His work. The extent of the work may be inferred from 
the report of one centre that ten groups with eighty members 
held g2 meetings in 63 places, addressed 16,000 persons and 
sold 2800 Scripture portions and other Christian books. Another 
large centre reported 31 groups with 259 workers, who visited 
80 villages, held gog meetings, addressed 23,469 hearers and sold 
1266 Scripture portions. 

That was but the beginning, for the week has been observed 
every year since 1917; and although it occupies a smaller space 
in reports than it did the first year, no one, I think, would admit 
that the zeal that characterized the movement at the beginning 
has in any degree diminished. Reports have told of the joy 
with which the Church has been filled during what has come 
to be called ‘the golden week,’ ‘the queen of weeks,’ ‘the joy- 
bringing week,’ ‘the week that makes the spirit burst into 
flower.’ Here is an account translated from Gujarati: 

35 
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In this way we preached the Gospel: some at dawn, some at noon, some 
when evening fell. We would preach in some open space in the centre of the 
village, and then we would visit every street and house in it. Some who could 
not come with us stayed at home to keep the incense of prayer continually 
ascending for those of us who had gone forth and for those who would hear 
our message. Little children would hurry here and there and distribute hand- 
bills or offer tracts for sale. 


One group reported that wherever they went they 
endeavoured to set forth the whole life of Christ, so one member 
took for his subject a parable, another a miracle, a third the 
Crucifixion, a fourth the Resurrection, and in this way they 
tried to give an idea of the fullness of Christ’s work. 

After ten successive years the movement has gathered 
strength and the church, whose membership was only a little 
over 7000, could point to 1071 persons taking part in the work 
of the week, addressing 3364 meetings with 123,781 hearers, 
selling 8 Bibles, 92 New Testaments, 3857 Gospels and 10,299 
Christian booklets, and distributing free 46,520 tracts. 

Right down till 1935 this evangelistic week was observed 
with the same enthusiasm by the Church in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Even more careful preparation was made for it 
by study and prayer in the congregations and through retreats 
for the leaders. This year it was observed with even greater 
interest and zeal, so that one who has reported on it writes: 


A new and encouraging thing has taken place in Gujarat this year... . 
In response to the encouragements of the National Christian Council, the other 
Protestant churches in Gujarat have also joined with us and have made the 
week a special joint effort. . . . It has been most gratifying to see them all 
getting together in preparatory prayer and then going out in small bands to 
preach the same Gospel and to sing the same hymns and to sell the same Book. 


The same writer, who has many years of experience in 
evangelistic work, writes of the eagerness with which the message 
was listened to and books were purchased. 


More than four times the number usually sold in the week were disposed 
of—Thakors welcomed us in their palaces, teachers welcomed us in their 
schools, merchants welcomed us in their bazars, farmers welcomed us in their 
threshing-floors and the poor outcastes welcomed us in their poverty-stricken 
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quarters. All were ready to listen to the story of Jesus and His love. . 
Such a sowing as has never before taken place has been going on in Gujarat, 
The spirit of expectancy is abroad. The Church is praying as never before. 


The figures for 1936 are: preaching bands, 173; workers, 
1727; meetings held, 4941; persons addressed, 173,250; Bibles 
sold, 115; New Testaments sold, 239; Scripture portions sold, 
9675; Christian booklets sold, 27,295; leaflets distributed, 
28,644. The amount received from sales was almost £80, an 
amazing figure when the small price of books is considered. 

When we consider all the changes that have taken place 
since 1916, it is inspiring to see how this indigenous evangelistic 
movement has not only survived, but has deepened and expanded. 
Surely the hand of God was in it, and surely the new strength 
that has come to it through the action of the National Christian 
Council is the manifestation of His wisdom and power. 

R. H. Boyp 
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MYTH AND MAGIC 


La MYTHOLOGIE PRIMITIVE: LE MONDE MYTHIQUE DES AUSTRALIENS ET DES 
Papous. Par L. Lévy-Brun. Planches. Paris: Alcan. Frs 40. 1935. 
MacGie ET RELIGION. Par Raout ALLtEr. Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault. Frs 36. 

1935- 


LEVY-BRUHL continues with remarkable regularity his series of 

¢ works on primitive mentality. In an earlier study of this mentality 

he discovered the ‘Law of Participation,’ which led him to describe it as 
‘pre-logical.’ He then tried to trace the idea of causality, the idea of the 
soul, of the supernatural and of nature. In reading M. Lévy-Bruhl one 
must be careful not to misunderstand the words he uses. A great deal of 
discussion arose at first over the word ‘pre-logical,’ owing to the impression 
that he entirely denied that primitive people used logical thought, whereas 
he meant only that primitive mentality obeyed certain principles which 
are natural to it and which our traditional logic is powerless to explain. In 
the same way the term ‘supernatural’ may lead to confusion if a warning 
is not given. M. Lévy-Bruhl observes merely that primitive people live in 
the actual concrete world, which is visible or invisible, nature or ‘super- 
nature’; that is to say, the world which they see and the world which they 
experience within themselves or imagine, and which seems to them to 
exist alongside of nature as a ‘supernature.’ This ‘supernature,’ which they 
perceive through their emotions and which affects them, corresponds in 
them to a category which M. Lévy-Bruhl calls ‘the affective category of the 
supernatural’ (la catégorie affective du surnaturel). This supernatural then 
is entirely natural, and it is important not to read into the word the mean- 
ing which Christians are accustomed to see in it. But this supernatural was 
bound to lead the philosopher on to study the region where it has unre- 
stricted sway—namely, myth. Hence his latest work, Primitive Mythology. 
Limiting his subject to the aboriginal Australians and Papuans, the 
author endeavours to disentangle from an imposing number of accounts 
the significance of the myths with which these people satisfy their question- 
ings about the origins and reason of things. Among the large number of 
elements which go to produce a myth, many are of an emotional nature. 


If some unusual incident occurs, to the eyes of the primitive it reveals a 
540 
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supernatural power at work. An emotional complex at once takes posses- 
sion of his consciousness. The ‘affective category of the supernatural’ 
comes into play. An explanation of the incident is not the satisfaction of an 
intellectual curiosity but a mystical perception of the intervention of the 
‘supernature.’ The causal explanation, which to our minds must be sought 
intra naturam (within nature), to the primitive mind requires causes extra 
et supra naturam (outside and above nature). Hence an unsubstantial 
element (M. Lévy-Bruhl says ‘fluidity’) in nature which myths are not 
called on to explain; they merely reflect this ‘supernature.’ 

From this ‘supernature,’ then, there arise those myth themes which 
are so disconcerting to our minds and which are also so curiously alike 
in all parts of the world: animals endowed with extraordinary power, 
ancestors who are simultaneously men and animals or plants, and so on. 
Thanks to these myths, primitive man finds himself familiar with the 
world of invisible and supernatural powers, a world as real as, or even more 
real than that experienced by the senses. He experiences at the same time 
both the living and life-giving quality of myth: as M. Lévy-Bruhl puts it, 
‘its transcendent value.’ Primitive man identifies himself with his heroes, 
because his experience puts him in contact—through dream, presenti- 
ment, shaman and so forth—with the supernatural realm where they exist. 
And to put into words what he has learned through a mystic experience he 
will not use the method of causal connexion of phenomena—although he 
knows very well how to use it in practice—but he will use stories, that is, 
myth. By these tales he shows that his experience, or the incident which he 
desires to explain, is the copy or imitation of what happens in ‘super- 
nature’; it is the replica of the mythical model. The myth thus reproduces 
what has existed in the ‘pre-temporal’ period; it legitimizes, it justifies 
what is actual; it makes it possible. Hence the fervour with which a man 
will recount some specific mythical tale when he wishes, for example, to 
ensure the successful accomplishment of some act. The ‘affective category’ 
has come into play; the man feels he is in communion with his mythical 
ancestors. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl has not failed to test the quasi-religious element in this 
sense of communion. While suspending judgment, he believes he sees in 
this the indication of a dynamism which is already inherent in social life 
even before it is organized; the body of beliefs and practices which has 
taken shape in its myths and ceremonies already constitute a ‘pre-religion.’ 
He says: 


It is only when certain elements of this complex grow feeble and disappear, 
when new elements take their place and develop, that a religion, properly so 
called, is formed and established (p. 217). 
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He maintains this distinction to warn us against serious possibilities 
of error: that, for instance, of projecting on to the quasi-religious acts of 
the most primitive societies characteristics which only appear in more 
advanced societies. 

Moreover, primitive mythology with its supernatural beings, the 
originators of the actual order, since it is indispensable to the success of 
human enterprise never grows out of date. It is not a record of the past, 
it is the permanent and living raison d’étre of the present. It is both ancient 
and contemporary; primitive man by its means makes the past real. 

But by degrees these incontestable and unverifiable data arising from 
the mystic experience are found to be incompatible with that other experi- 
ence in which the rational temper bequeathed by classical antiquity finds 
reality. Thus mythologies, under the influence of the developing reason, 
wilt and die. Why, then, does the narration of myths continue to interest 
and to charm us? Because the mental set to which we have attained has 
cost centuries of effort. It requires a strict discipline. But this exclusion 
of the results of mystic experience, although rational, inevitably involves, 
even where it has become a habit, a certain constraint, a repression (p. 318). 
Therefore, when we hear these fables, we abandon our rational attitude 
with relief and the repressed tendencies regain at a bound all their lost 
dominion. It is more than a recreation, it is a real relaxation, during which 
there lives again before us the mysterious, unsubstantial world of the most 
ancient myths. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl makes primitive mentality so intelligent that we begin 
to love its mysteries and to regret that the legitimate relaxation of the spirit 
experienced in listening to fables inevitably involves a corresponding 
repression of common sense. We cannot help feeling a certain nostalgia for 
the myth mentality, and we begin to ask ourselves if the strict discipline 
imposed by the rational attitude of mind is really the whole of homo 
Sapiens. 

Myth often puts into words a human experience of a quite different 
value from a mere development of fairy tales. And hidden behind the 
story, so full of delicate charm or colour, there still persists that experience 
which originally called into play the ‘affective category’ of man. Over and 
above the relaxation which is experienced there is a drama of the human 
spirit. The theatre selects episodes from myth for the stage; the poet retains 
the pictures in his mind and weaves them into fairy tales; but through 
these pictures an instant from man’s deepest life has been isolated and 
fixed, as a glint is caught by a painter to bring out an effect of light. Now, 
in life this instant persists, it gives its reality to the drama, it sets in motion 
the ‘affective category’ in man. And it is this instant which outlasting the 
myth is retained as present, actual, permanent, contemporary. 
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After all, can the moment when Prometheus stole the fire be placed 
on the calendar of the centuries? To what century does Prometheus 
belong? He is never out of date; his century proceeds from himself, from 
his very being; every modern Prometheus lives in it as did the ancient 
Prometheus, and if the two could meet they would communicate with one 
another on a plane far above and beyond the centuries. Discussing their 
experiences they would discover each other as contemporaries; we should 
no longer see two men but one, and his name would be Humanity. Time, 
so far as they are concerned, is always the present. 

Can it be otherwise with the myths of primitive man? M. Lévy-Bruhl 
has limited his study to primitive mythology; and doubtless it was of 
deliberate intent that he discarded all explanations suggested by classical 
mythology, in order to avoid the risk of throwing a false light on what we 
know of primitive thought. Within these defined limits he discovers myth 
to be living and effective, used for precise ends, incantations, magic or 
explanation of phenomena. With that simplicity of style which makes his 
books so lucid he notes the structure of myth, the insubstantiality of nature 
in myth, the consubstantiality of beings in this same realm. He shows 
myth as sometimes sufficing to explain causes, because the world of myth 
is brought before the primitive ‘in a direct personal experience which 
appears to him as authoritative and final’ (p. xlvii). And following upon 
that, participations, heredities, relationships, the most abnormal mutations 
are accounted for without any difficulty. Myths appear natural which in 
reality develop extravagantly. Thus a Kiwaian myth describes a man 
covered with ulcers who throws off his diseased skin, decks himself in 
bird’s plumage and concealing his normal man’s stature, plays in public 
by turns the réle of a cripple and that of a beautiful bird. A girl who has 
been lying in wait for him burns the ulcerated skin which he had laid down 
for the moment. And when, on returning from a flight, he sheds his 
plumage and searches in vain for his old skin, the girl appears. He is 
covered with confusion: ‘She has discovered what I am,’ he cries 
(p. 237). 

M. Lévy-Bruhl concludes that the man resigns himself to the loss 
of his power of transformation, and notes the peculiarities of a mentality 
which is undisturbed by so much that is in practice impossible. But is there 
not something else in this myth? I have frequently heard a similar phrase 
among other Melanesians, when a young man speaks the name of the 
totem of a girl (or vice versa): ‘He has said what I am.’ I have also seen too 
much of the great embarrassment which results from such a remark to 
doubt the meaning of the exclamation of the Kiwaian bird-man. He is 
embarrassed, not at his loss but because for the first time he feels defence- 
less before a girl. We have here a stirring of passion and a myth of the 
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sense of modesty at the moment this emotion is felt. The myth of the 
bird-man of Kiwai conjures up that moment which is the same for the 
ancestor of the Papuans as for the son of the modern European—a moment 
for ever real—in which these two men, meeting one another (like the 
ancient and the modern Prometheus above) would recognize themselves 
as contemporaries of the hero of Beauty and the Beast and similar myths.’ 
All together could be called ‘Humanity at a given moment.’ All are born 
‘in the course of a direct personal experience which has a final and authori- 
tative value to the man who undergoes it.’ 

There is, then, in myth much more than the complex of ‘the affective 
category of the supernatural.’ We have explained this particular myth 
because we knew of analogies, but no myth is merely a phantasy of the 
imagination; every myth puts into words some moment which men live 
through. Primitive mythology is distinguished from classical mythology 
by the obscurity of its form; pre-logical mentality did not, indeed, allow 
it to attain to the unity of pruning away extravagances and achieving the 
sobriety of a myth such as that of Prometheus, which reaches the per- 
fection of a work of art; but there is no fundamental difference, it puts 
into words human experiences that are parallel, a moment of his existence 
which man has been able to seize only through an idea of time which is 
itself mythical. Through myth man escapes from time such as we under- 
stand it. Myth puts into words for him this predisposition of his mind, 
allowing him to grasp the things which are not subject to the principle of 
contradiction, nor to the classic principles of space and time, and which 
elude formulation as concepts to take refuge in the symbolic. There is, 
then, a sort of time which belongs to myth alone in which perhaps the 
most profound explanation of myths may be found. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl still sees in the practices and ceremonies inspired by 
myth the manifestation of a pre-religion. If I understand correctly the 
opinion so briefly expounded, he believes there is nothing elementary in 
the religious aspect of the ceremonies of myth, these are merely the indica- 
tion of a dynamism which is inherent in social life, and when he calls them 
‘pre-religion’ he means only that they precede any stage of organized 
religion, that they are, in some fashion, a simple prototype of it; religion 
remains a function of social life. Religion which is regarded as a social 
phenomenon does not correspond to the conception which the Christian 
has of his own religion, but it does correspond te the theories of militant 
rationalists, who see all religion merely as a useless survival. The descrip- 
tion of myth overcome by reason in M. Lévy-Bruhl’s book leads them to 
hope that he will continue his study and some day expose what is primitive 


1 Cf. Leenhardt: Notes d’Ethnologie Néo-Calédonienne, p. 207, and Documents Néo- 
Calédoniens, p. 46. 
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and out of date in what they consider less ancient myths. One can guess 
that they expect to see Christianity included among these. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl in his search for truth takes a high hand with these 
dogmatics. The missionary, also, need not trouble about interpretations 
which go beyond the subject of the book, nor about native mentality. He 
can hold fast to the splendid array of suggestive observations and reflexions 
set out by M. Lévy-Bruhl; he can hold to the fact that myth in all human 
societies exerts a practical influence, dictates traditions, lends support to 
social custom, magnifies heroes and their laws, maintains in the human 
sphere certain fundamental ideas that are both good and useful. And 
because of this interpretation of myth, in which so many human experi- 
ences are brought together, the missionary will allow no confusion to arise 
between the spheres of myth and of religion. 

The distinction is certainly subtle, as an example will show. Some 
Malagasy who had been to Jerusalem wrote to Madagascar an account of 
their visit to the Mount of Olives. Their Christian kinsfolk were immensely 
impressed to learn from the letter that Jerusalem actually existed. I have 
noticed similar surprise in Oceania about the historic reality of the Holy 
Land, and other missionaries will doubtless be able to quote similar 
instances. May it be that some natives place the story of Jesus in the period 
of myth, as they do with their heroes? We cannot tell; but we may suppose 
that in any case the discovery of the historicity of Palestine and of Jesus 
will make easier an intelligent understanding of their religion; from 
this understanding will result a deepening of spiritual life, when the pious 
spirit on the plane of the eternal gains a fuller understanding of the tragic 
element in the life of the Son of God. On the other hand, a diminution of 
spiritual life will result if, sliding away from the plane of the eternal, the 
pious mind narrows the horizon to myth-time, with its atmosphere of 
outworn ideas which persist even to the extinction of a social tradition, 
even of a Christian tradition. The distinction between these two attitudes 
of the piety of the native is essential: it could not have been made if the 
characteristics of primitive mentality had merely been analysed and no 
notice had been taken of the various aspects of time in native thought, 
and recognition given both to what myth-time really is and also how it 
explains the constant value of myth in human societies. 

The thanks of missionaries are due to M. Lévy-Bruhl for his work in 
digging up the hard soil of primitive mentality; he has opened it up, broken 
the earth and given to us all material for further digging. The missionary 
gratefully profits by his labour, and is better able to strip the Gospel of all 
the accretions of our diverse mentalities and to present it to men on the 
plane of eternity alone. 

In Magie et Religion M. Allier has patiently set himself to the task of 
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clearing up the confusion made by sociologists who often put magic on the 
same footing as religion. After having shown in his earlier works, La 

ie de la Conversion and Le Non-Civilisé et Nous, that the intel- 
lectual attitude of mind proceeds from an initial moral attitude and that 
magic disintegrates intelligence, he shows in this third volume that magic 
is a still more dangerous solvent of religion. 

Belief in magic finds its way into the human soul through the breach 
opened by an unusual phenomenon. This confronts the mind with a 
causality superior to that which, unthinkingly, it accepts every day. Some 
people call this supernormal causality the mana, but mana is associated 
with the soul and consequently ‘there is never true magic without this 
mysterious addition, this fringe or lining of the preternatural.’ But the 
soul finds itself confronted by something beyond its comprehension which 
it desires to control; and from this struggle there develops hypertrophy of 
the personality. 

Moreover, magic does not exist in an undiluted state; it often appears 
mixed up with religion. It takes on the semblance of an occult power 
acting through the magician as its interpreter. It is endowed with a personal 
element, and is thus individual and amoral. This is an important point to 
make, to counter the theories of the English school which reckon magic 
prior to religion. Does not Sir James Frazer insist that magic, merely an 
erroneous and impersonal technique, preceded religion, a combination of 
sentient and personal agencies, which can be found only at a later stage of 
development? But there is no age of pure magic. Religion, through the 
practice of prayer and belief in a Supreme Being, is also personal, and it 
belongs to the earliest ages of humanity; does not magic itself among the 
aboriginal Australians solicit the aid of the Supreme Being? 

This granted, we find again in this book a plan similar to that of 
La Psychologie de la Conversion. After the climax in religion marked by 
prayer, personal religion, the dawn of moral interests, offerings, sacrifice 
and the inspiration of solitude—that is to say, after a study of the positive 
elements indicating religious effort—we come to the negative elements 
and resistances. These elements are by no means the cause of a primitive 
confusion of magic and religion, but this confusion originates in man 
himself who, because he is a passive being, resorts to ceremony and lets 
himself be trapped by automatism. The spirit being thus mechanized the 
emergence of professional magic-mongers will become possible. In this 
way religion degenerates into magic. The author collects examples even 
from certain aspects of the Protestant expression of religious feeling and 
from its liturgy. And by these precise details, which occupy perhaps the 
most forceful pages in the book, M. Allier gives to his study its touch 
with reality and its value for our own spiritual culture. 
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As counterproof to his investigation of the mentality of primitive 
peoples, M. Allier resumes his study with a survey of the great religions 
of antiquity: Zoroastrianism, the sacerdotal religions, the religions of 
Egypt and of Greece, the Eleusinian mysteries, Orphism, worship of 
idols and images—true illustrations of the degeneration of religion. And 
he concludes that in all these religions there had been intuitions which 
carried within them a call from God, but that these intuitions were crushed 
by magic. By reason of these leadings of God within them, these religions 
should be treated with the respect which is due to anything which emanates 
from a higher or divine power. Christianity will represent for these religions 
the ideal which leads them to rise higher, will show them the source, so that 
they may be transformed and become what they ought to become. “The 
Christian mission thus finds a new method of work.’ 

These conclusions go far beyond the problem of magic. All the latter 
part of the book is devoted to the value of religious intuition when freed 
from magic. Consequently it does not really fall into five parts, as shown in 
the table of contents, but into two main parts: the study of the subject 
proper—magic and religion, ending on p. 313—and the spiritual drama, 
which occupies the last 100 pages and leads, by way of the religions which 
are identical in their first intuitions, to a realization that ‘the best part of 
a man is effective from outside himself, and the deepest thoughts proceed 
from an active, conscious intelligence which must be God.’ 

The two parts of the book correspond. In the first, the existence of 
prayer and belief in a Supreme Being are the chief reasons for the priority 
of religion over magic. In the second, man, freed from magic, can follow 
his religious intuition. Supreme Being, intuition—these are the foci of an 
ellipse within which all religions are contained. 

However, the citing of writers who support the idea of a Supreme 
Being confronts us with interpretations, not with facts. Their efforts to 
find the Supreme Being by way of the traditions of primitive races is 
both touching and impressive. But even after perusing the thousands of 
pages of Father Schmidt’s six volumes on the origin of the idea of God 
(Der Ursprung der Gottesidee), one still cannot but recognize the vulnera- 
bility of an argument which hinges on the word ‘Father,’ or which is 
based on a monotheism found among pygmy tribes, without giving any 
indication of their idea of time, or of the characteristics of their idea of 
myth, or of their stage of self-consciousness, or all the surprises which a 
thorough linguistic study might produce. And, after all, when Mgr Le 
Roy (p. 199) quotes a pygmy as saying with respect to the first-fruits of 
food: ‘One must first give God His share,’ does the word used by the 
pygmy translate a concept similar to that contained in the word ‘God’? 
Six lines below, the pygmy says ‘Master.’ Is this not an interpretation 
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rather than the translation of a word? And this difficulty, a serious one, 
recurs in every paragraph. The same is true in quotations from other 
authors, such as Howitt, etc. 

Is it not remarkable in another connexion that in a quotation from 
H. Dieterlen, this most subtle and conscientious author dare not write 
‘gods’ but puts ‘ancestor gods’? Is it not because this missionary, and many 
other observers with him, if they find in Africa traces of a divine Being 
common to a number of peoples and perhaps an ancient god, dare not 
conclude from this a belief in a Supreme Being who would be God dimmed 
by the mists of time? But the God of the revelation does not become dim; 
the God of the burning bush, of second Isaiah, of Jesus Christ, of Pascal or 
of Wesley is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. He is eternal, ever 
present and does not evolve. A God preserved in memory or man’s brain 
is no longer God, as the manna secreted by the Israelites was no longer 
food. It is in this absence of lasting quality, according to the human order, 
in the God of the revelation that there lies the drama of the Christian 
tradition, which can never belong wholly to the social order with perpetual 
risk of intellectual rigidities and of various kinds of magic. 

These ideas of a Supreme Being and the gods of primitive peoples are 
of interest to sociology and to the religious history of mankind. But since 
there is nothing of them left at Golgotha they have nothing to do with 
God. And any religious correlation between intuition and them is fallacious. 

As for intuition, it is, in M. Allier’s view, the mark of the divine action 
in humanity. It deserves, when it reaches its highest point, the name of 
revelation. By the medium of these intuitions ‘all religions are from God’; 
certainly all are stunted. ‘Christ alone has conquered. He has fulfilled them 
all.’ And missionary methods will rely, therefore, on a deeper and more 
sympathetic understanding of these religions, in order to lead them on to 
their true goal which is in God. 

As far as one can understand the method indicated on the final page 
as a practical conclusion, one is tempted to trace a relationship with that 
preached by the Report of the Laymen’s Commission as ‘sharing.’ Is it 
not therefore likely to risk encountering the same objections which were 
raised against the American conclusions? Can we effectively ascertain the 
intuitions which are from God? We observe only man’s response to an 
intuition, his reaction under the influence of a revelation. From the spiritu- 
ality of his response we infer that he has been laid hold of by God. To go 
beyond that, to declare that a mystical effort has not reached its climax or 
has failed, because man has not been submissive to the divine action and 
has slipped into magic—is that not to prejudge the part of revelation which 
he has had or has not had, and is it not a mere venture? M. Allier is struck 
by the synchronizing of the eras of Confucius, Sakyamuni, Zoroaster and 
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the Hebrew prophets; he protests that one cannot treat as ‘satanic’ the work 
of the first three. But this terrible word applies to the churches which 
excommunicate. Jesus came not to judge but to save, and to appreciate 
the worthiness of non-Christian religious endeavours is to be faithful to 
Him. Nevertheless, none of the intuitions of the unfulfilled religions has 
ever led up to a God who seemed to reflect the light of the God of Jesus 
Christ. And that is what is important in deciding missionary method. 

For human intuition does not exhaust the internal contradiction which 
exists between the Cross and the intuitions of the humble Fuegian or the 
most splendid Indian Mahatma. The Cross does not realize any human 
ideal, any human intuition, any of the efforts for communion with a god; 
it is the opposite of all which the greatest religions, without Christ, have 
been able to imagine. That is why all other religions have become sterile, 
while the Christianity of Christ has not so become; for it is not a religion, 
it is just ‘the power of the Spirit.’ 

It should be noted that the apostolic method, faithfully applied, con- 
demns nothing of man’s religious wealth or of his intuitions (‘ Ye are very 
religious.’ ‘We are also His offspring.’ Acts xvil, 22, 28). It distinguishes 
religion, which is of man, from spirituality, which is of the Spirit of God. 
And with absolute faith in the uniqueness of Christ it leads all things into 
obedience to Christ. 

As a matter of fact, the conclusions of this book pass beyond the subject 
of magic; they arouse controversy, they surprise the missionary who had 
adopted the tranquil conclusions of M. Allier’s great work, La Psychologie 
de la Conversion; they constitute the first pages of a new book. They should 
not make us forget his comprehensive study of magic. After all, did 
M. Allier perhaps desire, in writing these conclusions, to announce to 
his readers that missionaries were too obtuse? Let us be grateful to him. 
No one in France has done as much as he to give them the elements of a 
missionary culture. 


M. LEENHARDT 
Paris 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD 


Der URSPRUNG DER GoTTesIDEE: Eine historisch-kritische und positive Studie. 
Von WILHELM ScuminT, S.V.D. 

Bd. I: HistoriscH-KritiscHEr TIL. 2. Aufl. RM 22.50. 1926. 

Bd. II: Dre RELIGIONEN DER UrRVOLKER, 1. Diz RELIGIONEN DER URVOLKER 
AMERIKAS. RM 25.65. 1929. 

Bd. III: Ditto, 2. Diz RELIGIONEN DER URVOLKER ASIENS UND AUSTRALIENS. 
RM 31.50. 1931. 

Bd. IV: Ditto, 3. Diz RELIGIONEN DER URVOLKER AFRIKAS. RM 26.25. 1933. 

Bd. V: Ditto, 4. NACHTRAGE ZU DEN RELIGIONEN DER URVOLKER AMERIKAS, 
ASIENS UND AUSTRALIENS. RM 29.50. 1934. 

Bd. VI: Ditto, 5. ENDSYNTHESE DER RELIGIONEN DER URVOLKER AMERIKAS, 
ASIENS, AUSTRALIENS, AFRIKAS. RM 32. 1935. 

Miinster: Aschendorff. 


HE widely-known editor of Anthropos, with the completion of his 
great work on the origin of the idea of God, takes his place in 
the ranks of the great investigators into the history of religion—Max 
Miiller, E. B. Tylor, Wilhelm Wundt, J. G. Frazer. The wealth of 
material which Father Schmidt has gathered together from all parts of 
the world, as well as the clarity of his systematic development of his 
argument, make it a model piece of workmanship in the comparative 
science of religion. The greatest service he has rendered is perhaps 
that of putting a conclusive end to the theory of an uninterrupted progress 
in religion from magic to faith in God. 

Through a most laborious investigation, which takes into account the 
last findings of paleontology, such as homo heidelbergensis or sinanthropus 
pekinensis, the author has discovered the oldest races still in existence 
to be the Arctic-North-American culture group, the Fuegian Indians, 
the Asiatic and African pygmies and the South Australian aborigines. 
He has established the existence among the religions of these races of 
the idea of a Supreme Being, a conception which is not to be considered 
as taken over from elsewhere but must be recognized and appraised 
as an original element in these several religions. This means that in the 
most remote times from which traditions have been passed down by word 
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mankind had a practically complete and living religion which influenced the 
whole man and to which the whole man, with all his powers and abilities, 
reacted and responded. 


In these words Father Schmidt himself records the most impressive 
conclusion of his researches, prosecuted throughout more than twenty 
years. And with this conclusion he presents the future science of religion 
with three great tasks. The first will be to confirm his sources, as far 
as that is possible. For since the chain of reasoning from the sources is 
not to be easily controverted, his conclusion must be recognized as correct 
if it cannot be established either that his informants gave false evidence 
or that he himself has read more into the sources than they can sustain. 

The second task will be to prove how far the idea of a Supreme Being 
coincides with the conception of monotheism, in particular of primitive 
monotheism; and the third is to make intelligible the fact of faith in 
God apart from the theory of evolution. Father Schmidt is certain of 
his facts. He states unequivocally: 


It is the actual, existing Supreme Being, the veritable Creator of heavens 
and earth and, in particular, of mankind, who stood here before His highest 
creation, man, and revealed Himself, His very nature and actions, disclosed 
His thoughts, His will, His feelings as at the time after the Creation when 
He dwelt in confident companionship with man. 


Thus Father Schmidt reverts to a theory which agrees with the 
statements of the first few pages of the Bible. But it is certain that in- 
vestigation will not admit his argument to be a new religio-historical 
proof of God. It will establish, on the one hand, that the presentation 
of the Supreme God is far too pale and colourless to square with our 
conception of monotheism; and it must, on the other hand, pursue the 
problem of how revelation and history are related to one another. The 
religio-psychological valuation of Father Schmidt’s sources will also 
have to be deeper and more solidly based. His formula is too simple and 
beautiful to be able to hold its own in the fire of criticism, especially 
if one takes into consideration race questions and palzontologists’ 
conclusions. 

These critical remarks are not meant to cast discredit on the work 
of the great Roman Catholic scholar. Even if his conclusions should 
not be admitted, his is still the honour, firstly of having collected material 
for the investigation of the religion of primitive peoples with a complete- 
ness and minuteness hitherto unknown, and secondly of having blazed 
the trail for research in days to come. In future no one can take up the 
study of the history of religion without consulting the first volume, or 
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the comparative study of the science of religion without consulting 
the five last volumes of this standard work. 


M. ScHLUNK 
TUBINGEN 


THE FINALITY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Is CHRISTIANITY Unique? A Comparative Study of the Religions. By NicoL 
Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D. (Wilde Lectures, Oxford, 1935.) London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1936. 

Tue Vepic Ipga or Sin. By Henry Lerever, Ph.D. Nagercoil: London Mission 
Press. Re 1.8 (2s. 6d.). 1935. 


Reet attempt to demonstrate the finality of Christianity is as old 

as the Epistle to the Hebrews; but the task of the writer of that 
Epistle was simple compared with that of a modern apologist who must 
keep his eye not only on Judaism but on all the religions of the world. 
It is curious that no treatment of the finality of Christianity (Absolutheit 
the Germans call it) ever seems quite satisfactory. Dr Macnicol has done 
much better than most moderns who have made the attempt, but one 
puts down his book with the feeling that something important has been 
left out. Yet he has provided such a rich and varied fare for his readers 
that they might be expected to complain of being surfeited rather than 
underfed. It will be well, therefore, to state what Dr Macnicol has provided 
before we utter our complaint. 

First, he has provided an acute yet sympathetic discussion of the 
relation of Christian theism to pantheism which is its arch-enemy. 
Pantheism is ‘the drowsy syrup’ which has been mistaken by the eastern 
peoples for the elixir of life. Pantheism can never be anything but indifferent 
to the distinction between good and evil and must always deny that human 
effort is worth while. On this point Dr Macnicol lays repeated emphasis; 
he also traces in a most illuminating fashion the influence of eastern 
pantheism on Schopenhauer, Amiel, Emerson, W. B. Yeats, ‘A. E.,’ Hugh 
I’Anson Fausset and many others. 

Next, he provides a comparison of Christianity and Buddhism. 
This was necessary because Buddhism stands apart from Hinduism 
by its insistence that the paramount concern of religion is to produce 
character and conduct. Its agnosticism links it with modern humanism. 
Both alike fail because, on their own premises, neither can retain the 
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reality of moral effort and are condemned to teach the futility and meaning- 
lessness of existence. 

Dr Macnicol also provides an excellent discussion of the new absolu- 
tisms in which some form of nationalism replaces religion in its authority 
over men’s lives, adopting its prerogatives and discharging its character- 
istic functions. Here Dr Macnicol has Indian nationalism chiefly in mind. 

The book also contains a balanced treatment of the question as to 
how far Christianity can associate itself with other faiths, contributing 
its quota to a comprehensive, syncretistic faith. The authors of Re- 
thinking Missions receive some criticism; and, while Dr Macnicol is 
convinced that ‘bridge-building’ must go on, he is quite emphatic that 
as regards the vital core of its message Christianity is ‘quite intransigent.’ 
This section is of great importance in view of the recent Congress of 
the World Fellowship of Faiths and the immense amount of facile talk 
about syncretism. 

The touchstone by which Dr Macnicol tests the different religions 
is their moral efficiency and productivity. Christianity is the highest 
religion because it makes life most full of meaning and produces the 
highest type of character. This appeal to ‘fruits not roots’ goes back 
to the apologists of the Early Church and is an argument as valid to-day 
as ever. 

All these and other topics are dealt with by Dr Macnicol with great 
learning and a wealth of quotations which make his book almost indis- 
pensable to every student of religions. What is it, then, that creates the 
impression that something is missing from it? The answer is that sufficient 
stress is not laid on the uniqueness of Christ and on the fact that in 
Christ God did something which He had never done before and will 
never need to do again. Christianity is unique and final because in Christ 
God ‘hath visited and redeemed His people.’ With this point of view 
Dr Macnicol is in complete sympathy, but his scholarly conscience will 
not allow him to elaborate it. He deliberately excludes any examination 
of the person of Christ and any interpretation of His significance for 
the Christian religion, because he thinks we beg the whole question 
if we argue forthwith from the uniqueness of Christ. It is impossible 
not to admire Dr Macnicol’s conscientiousness, but at the same time 
it is difficult to avoid the feeling that he has weakened his apologetic. 
After all, the moral efficiency and type of life produced by Christianity 
depend ultimately on the fact that Christianity is Christ, in whom the 
Christian religion possesses ‘an enduring principle of regeneration.’ 

Dr Lefever has printed the thesis which secured for him the Ph.D. 
degree at Tiibingen, where he studied under Professor Hauer, by whom 
he has been influenced. He examines the concept of sin in the Vedas, 
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Brahmanas, Upanishads and the Gita. His work is too technical for the 
general reader, but it is a real contribution to our knowledge of Hinduism. 
It contains an elaborate and illuminating examination of the concept of 
Rita. At several points it traverses generally accepted interpretations, 
In particular, it rejects the notion that the monism of the Upanishads 
makes a real doctrine of sin impossible. Dr Lefever thinks that the 
Upanishads have a definite conception of sin as what a man is rather 
than what he does. 


A. C. UNDERWOOD 
Rawpon CoLuece, Leeps 





INDIA AND BRITAIN 


JAWAHARLAL NeHRU: AN AuToBioGRAPHY. Illustrated. London: John Lane. 
158. 1936. 

INDIA AND Britain: A Morat Cua.ience. By C. F. ANprews. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1935. 


[° would be generally agreed by those who have recent knowledge 

of India that second only to Mr Gandhi there is no Indian political 
leader with anything approaching the influence of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He is in particular the idol of the young men and women, and 
though he has not the mass influence possessed by Mr Gandhi and by 
him alone, he does control that considerable body of opinion which is 
impatient of Mr Gandhi’s political methods and is convinced that the 
only goal worth striving for is that of the social revolution. It is therefore 
an important event that Mr Nehru has put on record so fully not only 
the sequence of political events as he has experienced them in his own 
political career, but also what is in some ways more important, his 
fundamental ideas about Indian progress, his ‘ideology,’ as he would 
himself say. 

It is, we must frankly say, a very fine book. When we remember 
that it has been written in prison, that the author, who is still well under 
fifty, has spent a good many of his recent years in prison, that his wife 
was near to the point of death after a long illness when he was released 
to be with her at the end, and that he has watched, mainly from prison, 
the smashing of the civil disobedience movement, with which his heart 
was bound up, it is astonishing that the book is not bitter. It is sarcastic, 
outspoken, vigorously critical, but not bitter. It is indeed a rather painful 
book for the British reader, for it is impossible not to reflect that there 
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should have been some other way than to cause a spirit of this quality 
to spend some of his best years in gaol. It is emphatically a book that 
should be read, not in snippets but right through, by those who want 
to understand what are the influences that are likely to dominate political 
India in the future. 

The Pandit has the profoundest possible admiration for Mr Gandhi, 
combined with an exasperation with his methods and a total inability 
to comprehend his ideas, which near the end of the story becomes almost 
hostility. He feels that Mr Gandhi has no clear objective, that he will 
hold up the whole national movement because his conscience is worried 
about some private sin, that he truckles to the princes or at least refuses 
to stand up to them, that he defends a decaying social order and that 
he is religious in what to Mr Nehru is the bad sense. And yet—page after 
page shows how strong is the spell which the Mahatma’s personality 
lays upon him, and not only that, but how surely Mr Gandhi understood 
and could instinctively interpret and guide the mass peasant mind of 
India. For Mr Gandhi’s actions the Pandit nearly always has approval. 
For the reasons he gives for those actions he nearly always has complete 
derision. But always there is the underlying sense of deep affection. 

Essentially this is the work of a mind schooled in the West, not only 
at Harrow and Cambridge but in the study of the revolutionary technique 
and the social movements of the European countries. Indian nationalism 
Mr Nehru sees to be anti-imperialist and on that basis united, but utterly 
at variance within itself on the goal which it is to seek. For him, therefore, 
it is a plain necessity to try to convert the Indian National Congress 
to a social theory which is certainly socialism and perhaps communism, 
though the Pandit denies that he is a communist. For Mr Gandhi’s 
home-spun cloth he has an amused tolerance. He wants to socialize the 
land and to reach forward to a planned economy on a largely industrial 
basis. 

For the opponents of this view he has little patience. He feels that 
many of the Congress leaders are really defenders of the social status quo, 
wanting only a change in colour on the part of the officials. The Liberals 
he treats with uniform scorn and is unpardonably unjust to Mr Srinivasa 
Sastri. Religion he writes much about, partly wistfully, as one who 
cannot understand it but feels that it means much to some whom he loves; 
partly in anger, as he sees it throttling progress and dulling vision in 
India. He says little about missionaries and what he does say is bitterly 
critical, for he thinks only and all the time of the national uprising and 
the needed social revolution. He that is not with him on these things is 
against him. 

It is a long book, but it says two things with perfect clarity. The first 
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is that what India needs is a social, and above all an agrarian, revolution, 
and that until she gets it no rural reconstruction and no political tinkering 
is of the slightest avail. The other is that there is a struggle @ l’outrance 
between two impersonal forces—British imperialism and Indian national- 
ism. For Mr Nehru personalities do not count, in the sense that he 
attaches absolutely no importance to the respective characters or attitudes 
of individual viceroys, for instance. What matters is the working 
out to its appointed end of a predestined struggle. Why then delude 
yourself, he says to the Indian nationalist, with the vain idea that any 
real transfer of power will voluntarily be made by Britain, or that it 
matters a farthing whether a viceroy is kind or not? 

Whether the future holds success for political thinking of this kind 
in India none can say. Not, one would think, in the lifetime of the author. 
It is very significant that it is to Mr Gandhi that the mass allegiance 
has been given, while the Pandit has the following of the younger radical 
intelligentsia. And yet there is nothing more moving in a very moving 
book than the obvious affection and moral concern shown by Mr Nehru, 
nurtured in a wealthy home amid much luxury, for the peasants of the 
United Provinces in their misery during the depth of the depression. 
Here is not merely a creature of the Marxist ideology but a human man 
who feels for the poor and is prepared to give himself to them. Altogether 
a book of rare quality, written in fine nervous prose and with a disarming 
candour. 

Mr Andrews’ little book is cast mainly into the form of dialogues 
in an undergraduate’s room at Oxford between Indian and British students, 
with Mr Andrews occasionally contributing a chapter of personal views. 
It is engagingly written; it not unfairly represents different points of 
view on the Indian question; it is full of moral earnestness. Perhaps one 
might say that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru needs a dash of its quality and 
that Mr Andrews needs a dash of his. For they are opposed—much as 
they admire one another—in this, that for the one, as we have shown, 
the personal equation matters not at all and for the other it matters almost 
too much. We can imagine a kindly but sardonic grin spreading over Mr 
Nehru’s face as he reads portions of Mr Andrews’ book, and yet in his 
pointed ignoring of the personal element in the relations of Britain and 
India and his insistence on the idea of mass forces meeting, he is less 
realistic than Mr Andrews. 


WILLIAM PaToNn 


St ALBANS 
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THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA 


THE History OF THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL Arrica. By G. HERBERT 
Wi1son, Illustrated. End-paper map. London: U.M.C.A. 2s. 6d. 1936. 


> legen is the simple, straightforward record of a gallant effort, 
carried to triumphant success in the teeth of every conceivable 
obstacle and at an almost inconceivable cost of heroic self-sacrifice. 

On December 4th, 1857, David Livingstone made his historic appeal 
in the Senate House at Cambridge to the universities of England, to send 
to a slave-ridden Africa the Gospel of freedom and peace. In 1858 the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge, joined two years later by 
Dublin and Durham, combined to form the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa. Under the leadership of the devoted Bishop Mackenzie, 
the first party in a solemn dismissal service in Canterbury Cathedral was 
sent forth in 1860 on its high and perilous mission. 

From the beginning its steps were dogged by disaster after disaster. 
Bishop Mackenzie, consecrated on January 1st, 1861, died on January 31st, 
1862. The climate from the first took a heavy toll of the all-too-small 
band of missionaries. Mission stations were raided and burnt; the forces 
of nature—pestilence, famine, tornado—combined with the savagery of 
primitive man to break up the work. Station after station had to be 
abandoned. Paganism and Islam yielded, where they yielded at all, inch 
by inch. It was an heroic and at times a forlorn effort. 

Yet the mission held on, and in the end has won through. It has had 
the great advantage of concentrated effort, confined within a comparatively 
limited area in Eastern Africa; it has had the powerful backing not only 
of the universities at home, but of naval officers and British officials in 
Africa; it has had always before it the clear objective of a native Church, 
led by its own native ministry; it has had the inestimable advantages of 
a succession of missionary leaders, men of outstanding ability who would 
have come to the front in any walk in life. And above all it has been 
inspired by a spirit of disciplined devotion to Christ, that gave and never 
stopped to count the cost. 

And the result has been in proportion to the sacrifice. The single 
station has developed into four great dioceses: Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia and Masasi. In each diocese there is to-day a native 
Church, with its own native ministry. Each diocese has to-day its complete 
organization of schools and training colleges, of hospitals and welfare 
centres. Not only is paganism fast crumbling (and even pagan initiation 
ceremonies are being transformed into Christian rites) but the whole 
attitude of Islam itself is softening and changing, and Muslim chiefs 
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are eagerly asking for Christian schools. Such is the story simply and 
convincingly told in the pages of this latest history of the U.M.C.A. 
J. J. Wits, Be. 
Market HaRBOROUGH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE 





WHITE AND BLACK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WBISSES UND SCHWARZES SUDAFRIKA: HEUTE UND MorcGEN. Von Ernst RIPPMANN. 
Illustriert. Kartenskizze. Ziirich: Wandererverlag. Frs 3.80 et Frs 5. 
Gotha: Klotz. RM 3.50 und RM 4.50. 1936. 


i: book is the outcome of a tour made by Pastor Rippmann of the 

Swiss mission in South Africa, to become acquainted with the land, 
its inhabitants and the missionary work being done. On returning home, 
besides wanting to render the mission supporters an account of his ex- 
periences and impressions, he wished to give to a wider circle a picture of 
the circumstances within which missionary work in the Union of South 
Africa is being done. 

The pastor has carried out his intention by drawing a series of pictures. 
He kept his eyes open as he travelled from Cape Town via Witwatersrand 
and Johannesburg to Pretoria, in the hill country of the North Transvaal 
and the farm country in the Spelonken. What he saw—and more especially 
what he heard from white and black missionaries—he has recorded in a 
stimulating and arresting style, giving a living impression of South Africa 
and some idea of the questions which stir the emotions there. Readers 
with no special interest in missions can certainly read the book with 
pleasure. It is well supplied with statistics, which makes it of value for the 
reader who wants not only entertainment but facts to enable him to form 
his own judgment. 

Rippmann’s work moves about two foci. One is indicated in the title— 
the relationship of black and white; the other can be surmised from the 
cover-design and from the introductory chapter with its sub-title: ‘South 
Africa breaking up.’ These two problems must stand in the foreground of 
anything written about missionary work in South Africa, and must be 
treated in the light thrown from widely differing points of view if anything 
like a true picture is to be given. 

Rippmann has done his work with skill and success. What he writes 
regarding political, social and cultural problems can be followed with 
pleasure, and he supplements his arguments by an abundance of observa- 


tion. Among the problems of which he writes as being to the fore in South 
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Africa to-day are the sects and their significance, the Joint Councils, the 
treatment of the Natives in the courts, the land question, the Pathfinder 
movement, the drift of Natives into the cities, their employment and 
treatment in the mines and on the diamond fields, the question of segrega- 
tion of white and black, the Group movement and its influence on the black 
and the white inhabitants. The author does not take a definite position 
on all these matters, though his own opinion is generally evident and 
perhaps the reader will not always agree with it, especially if he has himself 
studied in some detail one or another of the subjects under discussion. But 
the value of the book does not lie in any thorough handling of a variety 
of problems, but in the stimulus to thinking which it gives to those who 
have never before considered them. 

The influence of the Group movement on South African life and on 
political and racial questions is stressed. The uniting of the National 
Party with the South African Party is attributed to its influence, and 
Rippmann looks to it for decisive action in the matter of relations between 
white and black. May his hopes be fulfilled! The new Native laws look 
more like a denial of them. But perhaps the movement is still at work 
behind the scenes for the well-being of white and black in South Africa. 


S. BAUDERT 
HERRNHUT, SAXONY 
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LITERATURE FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN Bantu: A Comparative Study of Negro 
Achievement. By R. H. W. SHEPHERD. Pretoria: Carnegie Corporation. 
London: Livingstone Press. 1s. 1936. 


Hew far the experience of past years, gained in the United States 
of America on this matter of the production of books by and 


for people of African blood, will be found useful as we face the same 
problem within Africa to-day, is a question still to be answered. But 
Mr Shepherd’s survey, as a result of his visit to the United States under 
the auspices of the Visitors’ Grants Committee of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, provides a considerable amount of exceedingly interesting material 
likely to be of use—mainly as stimulus to experiment—within the Union 
of South Africa; and not there only but in other areas, such for example 
as Nyasaland, where the problem is already a living one. 

There are three points that seem specially worthy of note. The first 
is that even to-day in the United States the preacher has, among the 
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coloured folk, a place of greater authority than the writer. The second is 
that the writer in the United States finds no difficulty on any ground of 
colour in getting his work published if it is good work and likely to interest. 
The third point is that a real discrimination is made by the reader between 
reading that is ‘a waste of time’ and reading that has ‘utility value.’ 

This third point has been much emphasized in recent discussions 
in London. It is evidently a typical African position of mind and indeed 
is already noticeable in Africa—for example, on p. 75 of this book. 

It is encouraging to note (p. 8) the reference to the Carnegie (non- 
European) library grants in the Transvaal, as it is encouraging to note 
also (p. 12) an indication of the present South African Government’s 
policy of grants for research in the field of Bantu language and literature. 

Mr Shepherd’s survey of the position as it is at the moment in the 
land he knows, taken with his report on the position in the United States 
which forms the middle section of the book, is to be welcomed as most 
timely and informative. 

T. C. Youne 

LONDON 





CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO 


RELIGION IN THE REPUBLIC OF Mexico. By G. Baz Camarco and KENNETH 
G. Gruss. Illustrated. Maps. London and New York: World Dominion 
Press. 58. $1.50. 1935. 


HIS is an authoritative volume. It is also, in spite of being a 
survey, an interesting one. Whether one is a foreigner or Mexican, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, he will find the contents reliable. It is 
written by two who are frankly Protestants and friends of the revolution. 
The appendices alone would make a valuable contribution to the contro- 
versial question of religion and the Mexican State, containing as they doa 
detailed calendar of religious events from 1923 to 1935, a translation of 
articles of the Mexican Constitution and recent decrees which affect 
religious activities, a table of the number of Roman Catholic priests 
previously and at present permitted in Mexico and various tables showing 
the strength of the Evangelical Church and of missions in the republic. 
The first two chapters give an excellent analysis of the revolution, 
which, broadened and modified by modern life, is seeking to realize the 
social objectives of the two former upheavals, that of independence 
and that of the reform movement of 1857. The political, agrarian, 
economic and educational situations are analysed helpfully for those 
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who have been confused by reading only newspaper accounts of these 
movements, deeply rooted in Mexican life. The fundamental basis of 
the soil is given its rightful place and the Six-Year Plan, under which 
the present government is operating with the hope of greatly improving 
the condition of the common people, is traced. The advantages of the 
revolution, says Professor Camargo, are five: greater opportunity for 
individuals, especially in developing rural communities; emphasis on the 
dignity of labour with the protection of the labourer; an educational 
awakening which has no precedents; an appreciation of the Indian as 
the basis of a new national culture; measures to create a national economy 
that will eliminate dominance by foreign capitalists. The charge of 
communist dominance of the present social program is refuted. Per- 
secutions of religious organizations are explained on historic grounds. 
The violence used by the Catholic authorities to stop the development 
of Protestantism, with the resulting social isolation of the latter, has 
not, according to the authors, prevented the Evangelical Church from 
becoming an influence in Mexican life. 

With the background of an historical survey, which necessarily includes 
a chronicle and critique of the activities of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico during the last four hundred years, the authors proceed to 
review the religious situation existing there to-day, explaining the reasons 
—historical, political and ideological—for the Mexican government’s 
policy in regard to religion, and discussing it as it impinges upon the 
Protestant minority. We have here, in condensed form, suitable for 
reference, the recent legislation and government regulations which in 
one form or another affect worship, education, social work and so on. 

The survey throws light on the status of the Mexican Protestant 
community. Its numbers have steadily increased from 51,796 in 1900 
to 130,322 in 1930. We learn also that in spite of the much-advertised 
policy of restriction and persecution of the Roman Catholic Church, 
there were in 1934 about 190 priests with a licence to perform their 
ministerial duties. (Recent relaxation of the religious laws permits the 
functioning of an increasing number.) 

The activity of foreign missionaries in Mexico has been curtailed, 
which has spurred the indigenous churches to undertake a far greater 
measure of responsibility in the presentation and spread of the Gospel. 
They have found strength in the apparent weakness resulting from the 
government policy. The spiritual life of Mexican Protestantism has 
deepened, and evangelical work is being carried on with a greater earnest- 
ness and vigour. While the native churches have closed ranks and become 
instilled with a new devotion, outside the churches also the Christian spirit 
has already found new channels of expression and life—in a literature 
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movement, in young people’s camps, in a woman’s missionary movement 
and a new enthusiasm for evangelism. Religious persecution in Mexico 
seems to have led to a revival of interest in spiritual questions among 
many who had dismissed them from their minds. While many of the 
older, indirect methods through institutions are not now permissible, 
the authors give a list of nine new ways of taking advantage of the new 
open-minded attitude, in order to advance Christianity. 

This latest of the group of surveys of Latin America produced by 
the World Dominion Press is the most readable and valuable of the series. 
Popular enough to hold the attention of any intelligent reader, the study 
is of particular value to those who are confronted with the task of working 
out a new strategy for winning the Mexican people to Christ. 

SAMUEL Guy INMAN 

New York 





CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


Tue CuurcH AND Society. By F. Ernest JoHNson. New York: Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 1935. 


HURCH membership in America to-day is confused in its thinking 
and critical of the Church as a religious and social organization. 
Dr Johnson takes some of the current criticisms and examines them. He 
shows that the Church has a responsibility and a message for both the 
individual and society. As an institution it has a social and historical de- 
velopment which accounts for many of its traditions. In the time of Con- 
stantine it changed from a sect to a Church, and this conditioned the course 
of its development. The Church is ‘a nation on its knees’ and is subject to 
all the limitations of its ‘weakest saints.’ However, the Church has re- 
sponsibility not only for its individual members but for society. Society 
has sanctions and prerogatives which condition the development of the 
individual. It is difficult, for example, to create a socially-minded individual 
in competitive society. The Church therefore has the duty of creating the 
type of society in which the individual can be Christian. This central place 
of the social principle evangelical Christianity has largely lost in its 
emphasis on personal 
Dr Johnson points out the function of the ‘sect’ within the Church 
to-day. A small group of crusading Christians can do many things that 
the Church as a whole cannot do. Their function is to lead, experiment, 
demonstrate and educate the Church as a whole. And the Church should 
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guard their right to function within its organization and not force them 
out to form another church. 

In the light of this distinction between ‘Church’ and ‘sect’ Dr Johnson 
takes up many of the questions that are disturbing church life to-day, as 
for example the relation of the Church to labour problems, institutional- 
ism, questions of Church and State, social education and indoctrination. 

This book gives the well-balanced conclusions that are the fruit of 
years of study and practical leadership on the staff of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. It is written in terms that will 
appeal to the educated layman within the Church who is desirous of 
understanding the position of the Church in the bewildering life of to-day 
and of taking his share in corporate Christian responsibility. For the study 
of the Church in relation both to mass movements and to the community 
and State, this book is most helpful and timely. By clearly distinguishing 
between the more inclusive Christian society and the more fully differen- 
tiated sect, and so showing the limitations of the larger society in dealing 
with the problems of the community and State, and by showing the 
responsibility of the sect for leadership in the development of a more 
Christian social order, the author will help many to understand the way of 
advancing progress. 

A. L. WARNSHUIS 

New YORK 





THE WORLD QUEST 


THE WorRLD QUEST, 1936-1937: The Fourth Unified Statement of the Work 
of the Church Overseas, its Present Position, Opportunities and Needs, 
in those Areas which receive Help from the Church of England and its 
Sister Churches in the British Isles, together with a Survey of the 
Response of the Church at Home. Foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Special article by the Archbishop of York. Illustrated. 
Maps. Graphs. London: Church aahiiien Press and Publications 
Board. 18. 1936. 


ion report is most admirable in every respect. The dangers which 
meet the authors of such a statement are two: they may make 
it a catalogue or they may provide generalizations, which might have 
been equally applicable to any year. These dangers are overcome. In 
The World Quest there is much specific information about the many 
operations of the societies united in the Missionary Council; the statistics 
which are given are clearly arranged; the maps are planned for practical 
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study; there are some representative facts and episodes, selected out of a 
host of such things; and the reader will have no difficulty in tracing the 
complete pattern of this missionary enterprise. It is characteristic of the 
judgment of the compilers that they gave a large place to the vital 
problem of the oriental ministry. The section upon the Far East by 
Bishop Duppuy should awaken a deep concern. The reader will not 
forget that ‘the front line in the Far East is in danger of breaking’; and 
it is no time to weaken the missionary staff. From every field some arrest- 
ing and awakening facts can be learned, and they are as much needed by 
those who are concerned for the other societies not included in this 
statement. 

But with the provision of information upon the present position of 
the overseas work there is given much to help the reader as he thinks out 
the spiritual situation in the whole world of to-day. The introduction 
by the Bishop of Chester has for its title: “The Era of the God-Makers.’ 
This is an age in which ‘our faith is challenged as it has not been chal- 
lenged for centuries’; and what that involves for the Christian in sacrifice 
is driven home. The various sections of the book are in the hands of 
writers who can speak with authority. Bishop Tubbs, for example, writes 
of “The Day of New Horizons’ in India, Burma and Ceylon; Bishop 
Neville Talbot, of South Africa, which he knows so intimately; the Bishop 
of Coventry, of Tropical Africa; and Dr Cecil Andrews, of Australia, New 
Zealand and the Pacific. 

The book is enriched by a brief impressive preface by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and in his own masterly way the Archbishop of 
York deals with ‘Missions and Politics: their Mutual Relevance.’ The 
deepest motive to missionary activity is the love of Christ, not the needs 
of the political world. 


But the world is God’s world, in spite of its alienation by sin; and we should 
not be surprised to find the deepest spiritual motive supported by motives 
belonging as much to the realm of politics as to that of religion. 


There are some admirable illustrations, giving interpretations of the 
Christian Faith, by artists from the East and the South. The Bantu 
interpretation of the Crucifixion, and the Japanese of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son are remarkable examples of what may be expected from the 
younger churches. 

The book should be in the hands of every one who wishes to under- 
stand what is at stake in the missionary enterprise of to-day. 

E. SHILLITO 


Buckuurst Hitz, Essex 
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SuRvVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934. By A. J. TOYNBEE, assisted by V. M. 
Bouter. Maps. London: Oxford University Press (under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 28s. 1935. 

DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934. By JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT 
and STePpHEN Heatp. London: Oxford University Press (under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 25s. 1935. 

THe LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RULE OF Law, 1918-1935. By Sir ALFRED 
ZIMMERN. London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 1936. 


[' is an annual pleasure to express in a review the sense of obligation 
under which all students of international affairs are laid by the 
invaluable survey for which Professor Toynbee and his colleagues at 
Chatham House are responsible. It is difficult in reviewing this work to 
avoid the eulogistic cliché; the plain truth is that this volume, like its pre- 
decessors, is one which ‘no student of the subject can afford to neglect.’ 

Practically every statement is documented, but the whole is neverthe- 
less readable, and Professor Toynbee’s well-known and slightly sardonic 
humour makes a pleasantly recurring appearance. 

For readers of this Review perhaps the most interesting section is that 
dealing with the Middle East. In this there is included the fullest and most 
reliable account anywhere accessible of the lamentable fate of the Assyrian 
people. Professor Toynbee is in no doubt that when the whole series of 
events surrounding the Assyrian tragedy is seen in perspective the prin- 
cipal blame for the terrible end must lie with the British Government. For 
it was they who used the Assyrians as levies for military purposes, giving 
them a peculiar and, as it turned out, an unhealthy status in Iraq; and then 
gave up the mandate when the Permanent Mandates Commission was 
gravely doubtful of the fitness of Iraq to give justice to her minorities. 

There is also very important material on Palestine, and though we 
are in 1936 and the volume deals with events nearly two years old, much 
that is said about economic relations of Arabs and Jews in Palestine 
illuminates the much more tragic situation which has now come into 
being. It is a curious fact that the name of Abyssinia only occurs casually 
once or twice in the whole book. 

Professor Toynbee, in his historico-philosophical style, has some 
valuable moralizing on the relations of the totalitarian state to minorities. 
He says that the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League had to 
defend minorities 


when the totalitarian national state was taking the place of the multi-national 
empire, as the standard form of parochial political organization. The Assyrians 
in Iraq were the victims of the same turn of the political wheel as the Germans in 
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Poland or the Jews in Germany; and from the humanitarian standpoint the 
change was not for the better; for the subject nationalities of the old régime had 
not been faced with that prospect of the total suppression of their national 
individuality which was the prospective doom, under the new régime, of the 
alien minorities (p. 114). 


The companion volume of documents contains a large amount of 
valuable material. It includes important state papers relating to Philippine 
independence, to the Japan-China situation, to the controversy over war 
debts and to disarmament. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern’s book is the work of one of the ablest students 
of the League, and the criticisms he has to pass upon the attitude of the 
governments which make up the League, as well as upon the Covenant, 
are entitled to the closest attention. He is clear that the Covenant as it 
stands to-day is the result of an attempted but unsuccessful union of five 
different conceptions. Not the least interesting feature of the book is a 
frank recognition of the attempts made again and again by Italian repre- 
sentatives to secure a full discussion of the subject of access to raw materials, 
and to persuade the League to consider what is involved in the growth and 
change of nations as well as in the preservation of the status quo. Even more 
interesting is the account given of the attempt by the late President Wilson 
to secure the inclusion in the Covenant of a provision for religious freedom. 
His proposed formula was this: 


The high contracting parties agree that they will make no law prohibiting 
or interfering with the free exercise of religion, and they will in no way dis- 
criminate either in law or in fact against those who practise any particular creed 
or religion or belief whose practices are not inconsistent with public morality. 


The Japanese tried to secure as a pendant to this a statement of the 
equality of nations. Their formula was 


the equality of nations being of basic importance to the League of Nations, the 
high contracting parties agree to accord as soon as possible to all alien nationals 


of states members of the League equality and just treatment in every respect, 
making no distinction either in law or fact on account of their race or nationality. 


This was opposed, it is regrettable to say, by the British Empire, led 
by Australia, and the Japanese then tried to get their point into the pre- 
amble of the Covenant. This again was refused, and with the refusal 
perished also the religious equality clause. There must be many who on 
reading those pages, and refreshing their memories of the seventeen-year- 
old discussions, bitterly regret that another line was not taken. 


WILLIAM PaTON 


St ALBANS 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Shaping the Future: A Study in World Revolution. By Basil Mathews. 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. and 38. 6d. 1936.) 
This little book makes available in volume form a series of lectures 
recently delivered by Professor Mathews to the students of Toronto, 
Belfast and Dublin. The theme is the new frontiers which paganism is 
erecting all over the world, and over against them the new horizons to 
which Christianity calls men. A world crisis cannot be met save on a 
world front, and the author shows with multiplied examples how across 
the world there are those who are giving themselves whole-heartedly 
to the discipleship of Jesus Christ—just ordinary folk who have deter- 
mined to have a say in ‘the nobler war.’ No Christian publicist of our 
time catches the imagination of youth more readily than does Mr Mathews. 
In his own gifted way the lecturer seizes on the circumstances which stir 
the rebellious spirit of the new generation and compels them to face the 
challenge of the times we live in, to build a better world: 


And that’s not done by sword or tongue or pen; 
There’s but one way. God make us better men. 
K. M. 


The whole of the number of Africa! for April 1936 is devoted to the 
subject of native African diet and its relation to disease on the one hand 
and labour on the other, and is well worth the study of missionaries. 
Many will like to collaborate, especially if the promised informative 
brochure is forthcoming, in answering the questions, ‘what does the 
Native eat, how much, and why? and what is the effect of his diet on 
physique and character?’ One gets the impression that, outside the fertile 
rain forest, average food supply is irregular and precarious and contains 
from one quarter to one half the calorific value estimated necessary 
for Europeans. Actual disease and much inefficiency is attributable to 
vitamin or food privation, and the equilibrium is easily upset by industrial- 
ization, recruitment, the mere proximity of a European settlement and 
the wearing of clothes. It may be impossible to obey the oldest of all 
injunctions: ‘Be fruitful and multiply,’ without Vitamin E. It will be a 
bad thing if the African discovers some day that he is being encouraged 
to produce raw material which possibly the world does not need, while 
the essentials to his own health and propagation are neglected. 

Gu; CC 


1 Africa. The Journal of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Editors intend to relate the policy of the Review for the next two 
years to the subjects which will be considered both in the meeting of 
the International Missionary Council to be held in China in September- 
October 1938, and to the programmes of the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, whose conference on Church, Community and State 
will be held at Oxford in July 1937, and of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, which will be held at Edinburgh in August of the same 
year. The Review will not desert its normal policy of affording an open 
forum for the discussion of the affairs of the world missionary movement 
on the broadest basis. It is clear, however, that the great themes which 
are not only to be discussed in these meetings but are to be the subject of 
widespread study all over the world, during the months before and after 
these gatherings, have the closest possible connexion with the ends for 
which the Review exists, and we shall endeavour to aid in the work of 
preparation by publishing material bearing upon these themes. 

After prolonged discussions by the Ad Interim committee of the 
International Missionary Council at its recent meeting at Old Jordans, 
Buckinghamshire, it was decided that the world meeting of the Council, 
previously appointed for Kowloon, shall be held in Hangchow, China. 
This decision meets with the full assent of all the parties concerned. 

The scheme of preparatory work for the Hangchow meeting is given 
in detail in the minutes of the Ad Interim committee, which are now in 
the possession of all the constituent bodies affiliated to the Council. It 
may also be seen in the pamphlet, A Five Years’ Plan, published by the 
Edinburgh House Press, London (and also obtainable at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). It is not necessary to do more here than to remind 
our readers of the main themes. The central topic is the Church—the 
universal historic fellowship of Christians, set in the midst of the modern 
world. This will be divided as follows: The Faith by which the Church 
lives; the witness of the Church in evangelism; the life of the Church; the 
Church in its relation to its environment; and the need for closer co- 
operation among all Christian forces. Every effort is to be made to make 
the preparatory work practical and realistic, so that thought and action 
go hand in hand. Those responsible for guiding the preparations will 
seek to avoid increasing the burdens of heavily laden people, and will 
try to relate the proposed wondlies to the actual work already being 
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done, drawing different pieces of investigation together into a coherent 
whole. 





We are glad to be able to give our readers in this issue a number of 
studies of the Church in different countries and the problems with which 
it is dealing. The Rev. A. K. RetscHaver, D.D., Ph.D., a missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States and Director of the 
Women’s Christian College, Tokyo, has watched for years the developing 
relations between missions and Church in Japan and gives a clear account 
of the present situation. 





GRAAF VAN RANDWIJCK is one of the Missionary Consuls for the 
Netherlands missions in the East Indies. He writes of one of the questions 
with which their missions have to deal, that of training an adequate 
pastorate in the Church. 





Professor C. E. ABRAHAM, B.D., is also Registrar of Serampore College, 
Bengal, and has much at heart the study of church history. 





The article by the Rev. JoHN KincsLey Birce, Ph.D., a missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Istanbul 
(Constantinople), is the second of the series on the place of the ministry 
in non-Christian religions. Around that subject have been gathered general 
reflections on the different ways found in each tradition for communi- 
cating spiritual life and ideas. 





Professor BRONISLAW MALiNowskI, D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of London, attended the conference 
organized by the New Education Fellowship in South Africa in 1934. 
We are glad to have the opportunity of reproducing the substance of two 
lectures given on that occasion. 

37 
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Herr Stadtvikar K. APPENZELLER of Stuttgart is in close touch with 
German missionary work both at the home base and among the ‘younger 
Churches.’ His article will call forth deep sympathy with German missions 
in their present difficulties. 


The Rev. Georce T. Scott, D.D., is a Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., who is much 
concerned with the question of the growth of the Church in Asia. 


M. le pasteur MaurIcE LEENHARDT was for many years a missionary 
in the Pacific of the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, and has 
also travelled in Africa. He is a keen student of anthropology and an 
acknowledged authority on the customs of the Pacific island races. 








Writers of book reviews are: Professor MARTIN SCHLUNK, D.Theol., 
of Tiibingen University; the Rev. A. C. Unperwoop, D.D., Principal 
of Rawdon College, Leeds; the Rt Rev. J. J. Witxis, D.D., Assistant 
Bishop of Leicester and formerly Bishop of Uganda; Bishop S. BAuDERT, 
D.Theol., Director of the Missions of the German Moravian Church; 
the Rev. T. CuLLEN Youn, Deputy Secretary of the United Society for 
Christian Literature; the Rev. S. G. Inman, D.D., Executive Secretary 
of the Commission on Co-operation in Latin America; the Rev. A. L. 
Warnsuuls, D.D., a Secretary of the International Missionary Council; 
and the Rev. Epwarp SHILLITO, writer and former Congregational 
pastor. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Ocegstgeest), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. (Shanghai), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 577. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PAGE PAGS 

I. History . ‘ ° : - 571 | VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
II. MissionARY BIOGRAPHY ~ ape MISSIONARIES . E ; - $78 
Ill. Tue Senpinc Countrizs .  . 572 | VIII. Missionary Meruops Pie 
IV. Tos Lanps or THE YOUNGER IX. THe YOUNGER CHURCHES . = eae 
CHURCHES . : $ ae B72 X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND UNITY 576 

‘yapan. $724 Chine, 5723 South-East Asis, 573. XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
Alien, ann: ition Gdn, cn, Weak Attion CurisTIAN RELIGIONS. - 576 
poopy hg 5 Central Afsics, 572: South Africa, Primitive, 576; Religions of China, 576; Religions 
74; America and the West Indies, 574; The of India, 576; Buddhism, 576 ; Islam, 576; Judaism, 

fic, 574; The Jews, 574; Fields General, 575. 577; Secularism, 577; Other Religions, 577. 

V. Works or REFERENCE . x . 575 | XII. Socta, anp PotiticaL RELATIONS 
VI. Tugory aNp Princires oF Mis- or Missions . CGE OTE eg 
SIONS . ° : . . 575 |XIII. Horratory AND PRACTICAL . - 377 

I. History History of Missionary Societies 


CRUSADERS OF THE JUNGLE. Fred Rippy and Die ALTESTE LUTHERISCHE MISsSIONSARBEIT. 
Jean Thomas Nelson. Illus. x+401 pp.| Joh. Weidauer.— WERDEN UND WACHSEN 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North| DER LeipzicerR Mission. Joh. Weidauer.— 
Carolina Press. $3.50. London: Oxford| Vom WELTKRIEG BIS ZUR GEGENWART. Carl 
University Press. 168. 1936. 385. Ihmels.— Dre StapT DER MeERKwURDIG- 

The account of the Spanish missions of the| KEITEN. Georg Hammitzsch.—Ats Bort- 
Roman Catholic Church in South America during | SCHAFTER AUF DER INDISCHEN LANDSTRASSE. 
the colonial period, with brief sketch of Portuguese | EJse Gabler—UNTER DEN ARMSTEN IN 
work in Brazil. InpIEN. Lotte Georgi—Ermne TAMULEN- 

See also 453 (Medicine in China). KIRCHE ENTSTEHT. Carl Ihmels.— Map- 
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+D1e GEsCHICHTE DER NEUGUINEA-MISSION VON 


+Die GESCHICHTE DER NEUGUINEA-MISSION 


+FUnrzic JAHRE MISSION UNTER DEN Papua. 


VaLorous Ventures: A Record of Sixty and Six 


¢tLe CENTENAIRE DU Dé&BuT Des MiISsSsIONS 


See also 403 (Methodism in Malaya). 


SCHAME, DIE ALTESTE LsIPZIGER STATION 
AM KILIMANDJARO. Emil Miiller.—UNsEre 
AFRIKANISCHE SCHULARBEIT. Martin Weis- 
haupt.—KRANKENDIENST IN APRIKA. Martin 
Weishaupt.—— IN DER  OSTAFRIKANISCHEN 
Steppe. Carl Ihmels.—FRAUENMISSION DA- 
HEIM UND DRAUSSEN. Anne M. Ihmels. Jed. | 
illustriert. c. 20 S. Aspe: Verlag der | 
aaa -Luth. Mission 0.20. 1936. 

3 

Nos, 1-12 of the series: Aus Vergangenheit | 
und Gegenwart der Leipziger Mission; booklets | 
describing the varied work and fields of the 
mission, issued in connexion with its centenary. 


A Century OF MIsstIOoN Work IN IRAN (PERsIA), 


1834-1934: A record of one hundred years | 
of the work of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United | 
ares of America. Portrait. Sketch map. 
Beirut: American Press. Obtain- 
able i Noe York : Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 25 cents. 
1936. 387. 
or private circulation, Written by members 
of the mission and edited by a committee of the 
mission. An excellent collection of historical 
papers. 


IHREN ERSTEN ANFANGEN BIS ZUM AUSBRUCH 
DES WELTKRIEGES 1914. Stephen Lehner. 


vom AUSBRUCH DES WELTKRIEGES 1914 BIS 
zuR GEGENWART. F. O. Theile. Neuen- 
dettelsau Missionsblatt a 1936 
(Juli 16), 51-3 and £5°8 

History of the New ‘uinea Sm sl of the Neuen- 
dettelsau mission, written for its jubilee. 


a Keysser. EMM, 1936 (Juni), 165-75. 
359. 
Another history of the fifty years of Neuen- 
dettelsau work in New Guinea. 


Years of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, Methodist Episcopal Church. M: 
Isham. 446 pp. Boston: Woman’s F. 
Society. $1.25. 1936. 390. 

Well organized, accurate, discriminating. 


MarIsTEs EN OCEANIE (1836). Ph. Gobillot, 
S.M. Revue d’Histoire des Missions (Paris), 
1936 (Juin), 161-86. 392. 

he Roman Catholic Marist missions in 
Oceania. 


ll. Missionary Biography 
Drj.A.Orre. H.M.vanNes. 39pp. Zeist: 

Methodist Missionary Study iation. 
£1.65. 1936, 392. 





A medical missionary in Amoy. 
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Tue THREE Freps: MARtTYRED PIONEERS FOR 
Curist In Brazit. W. J. W. Roome. Illus, 
oy 124 pp. London: Marshall, Morgan 

cott. 1s. 1936. 393. 
A review is in preparation. 

See also 396 (Dr Moorshead) ; 424 (E. Johans. 

sen); 453 (Dr Parker). 


lll. The Sending Countries 


Tue StTupENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR 
ForREIGN Missions: SOME PERSONAL Re- 
MINISCENCES OF ITS ORIGIN AND EAarty 
History. Robert P. Wilder. 63 pp. New 
York: Student Volunteer Movement. a5 
cents. 1935. 394. 

A record one is glad to have. 

, THE Wor.tp Task OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH WITH NEW WorLD 
Horizons, meas: A. V. Casselman and F. A, 
Goetsch, © pe. Philadelphia: (Schaff 
Building), Boar of Foreign Missions. 1936, 
3 

, ant in order to acquaint each of the two 
constituencies of these merged churches with 
the missionary history, accomplishments and 
activities of the other. 

First, THE Krncpom! The Story of —- 
Fletcher Moorshead, Physician. H. 
Larcombe, B.D. Foreword by Hugh Red. 
wood. Illus. 184 pp. London: Carey 
Press. 38. 6d. 1936. 396. 

Dr Moorshead was for many years Medical 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
He died in December 1934. 

¢+THe Present SITUATION OF THE GERMAN 
EvaNGELIcAL Mussions. K. Appenzeller. 
IRM, 1936 (Oct.), 516-25. 397. 

See also 440, 444, 457 (German Missions) ; 445 
(Basel Student Conference) ; 448 (Missionary 
Training in Holland). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
+CONFLICTS INSIDE JAPAN. R. K. Reischauer. 
Harper’s (N.Y.), 1936 (July), 157-65. 398. 
See also 454 (Mission and Church); 466 
(Buddhism). 


China 


DE HANGENDE Drievoet. J. J. L. Duyvendak. 
176 pp. Arnhem: Van Loghum Slaterus. 
£2.90. 1936. 399. 

China ay. 

ANNUAL*CUSTOMS AND FESTIVALS IN PEKING AS 
RECORDED IN THE YEN-CHING Su1-SH1H-CHl. 
Tun Li-ch’en. Trans. and annotated by 
Derk Bodde. Illus. End-paper pm xxii+ 
147 pp. Peiping: Vetch. $9 (China) ; $4.50 











lauer. 
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U.S.A.). London: Goldston. Kegan Paul. 
robsthain. 138. 6d. 1936. 400. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 392 (Dr Otte) ; 453 (Canton Hospital) ; 
463 (Nomos). 
South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

¢Tue NgeD FOR A MORE HIGHLY TRAINED 
PASTORSHIP IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIEs : 
at special reference to the Theological 

Training core: at Buitenzorg. S. C. van 
Randwijck. IRM, 1936 (Oct.), 453-60. oz. 

#COMMUNAL UNITY IN CENTRAL CELEBES. 
Albert Kruyt. WD, 1936 (July), 242-52. 4o2. 

MataysiA Mosaic: A Story or Firty Years 
or MetuopisM. Nathalie T. Means. 145 pp. 

Singapore : Methodist Book Room. Obtain- 

able Rew 3 York : Board of Foreign Missions, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 50 cents. 
1936. 403. 

See also 459 (Pantheism and Monism in 
Javanese Literature). 

India, Burma and Ceylon 

INDIA. 
H. H. Dodwell (Modern States Series, Nos. 9- 
10). 131 and 274 pp. London: Arrow- 
smith. Each 3s. 6d. 1936. 404. 

A useful history. 

INDIA AND THE Wor.LD: Essays by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 262 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
58. 1936. 405. 

Chiefly reprints of essays contributed to 
magazines and newspapers. The principles of 
socialism as applied to Indian life are set forth. 
May be read alongside the author’s recent auto- 
biography. 

Den @LpsTe Kirke 1 INpIEN. L. P. 
35 pp. Copenhagen : 
Society. Kr. 0.75. 1936. 406. 

About the oldest pl in India. 

UNREST AMONG THE IZHAVAS OF TRAVANCORE. 
P. O. Philip. NCCR, 1936 (June), 297-305. 
497. 

RETHINKING OUR MissIONARY TASK IN INDIA: 
_ 1935-May 1936. F. A. Goetsch, 

45 PP . St Louis : Evangelical Synod 

of Nort! erica. 1936. 408. 

Report of a secretarial visitation on behalf of 
the Synod. 

?Twenty YEARS OF CHURCH EVANGELISM IN 
Gujarat. R. H. Boyd, D.D. IRM, 1936 
(Oct.), 536-9. 409. 

+WomeEN’s Work IN INDIA: A QUARTER OF A 
Century OF Procress. Ruth Young. Asiatic 
Review, 1936 (July), 555-82. 470. 

fInpusTRIAL LaBor IN INpD1A. B. Shiva Rao. 
FA, 1936 (July), 675-84. 412. 

See also 449 (Benares Mission) ; 455 (Church 
Histo 464 (Indian Thought); 465 

(Buddhism in Burma). 


Larsen. 
Danish Missionary 


Part 1, to 1857; Part 1, 1858-1936. 
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Central Asia 


News FROM TartTary : A Journey from Peking 
to Kashmir. Peter Fleming. Illus. Map. 
381 pp. London: Cape. 12s. 6d. 1936. 412. 

Gives a good picture of Sinkiang: (Chinese 
Turkestan) at the present time. 


DAWN OVER SAMARKAND: ‘THE REBIRTH OF 


CenTRAL Asia. Joshua Kunitz. 348 pp. 

London: Lawrence & Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

1936. 413. ; 2 
Nn interesting picture of the results of Soviet 


influence and work in Central Asia, from the 
extreme left standpoint. 


The Near East and North Africa 
ORIENTE Moperno: Indice del Volume x11 


(1933). bavi Pp. Rome: Istituto per 
l’Oriente. L. 1936. 414. 
An cachedingly “useful reference volume to 


current history in the Muslim East. 


THE Way oF PARTNERSHIP : WITH THE C.M.S. 
IN EcyPT AND PA.esTINE. S. A. Morrison. 
Foreword by Preb. W. Wilson Cash, D.D. 
(‘ Partnership ’ Series.) Illus. Outline Maps. 
viii +87 PP. London : es Missionary 
Society. 1936. 41 

Siesisies a work of = Church Missionary 
Society — evangelistic, pastoral, educational, 
medical—in the countries named, with something 
of the background. 


Fra LA@GETELTET 1 ABESSINIEN.  Fride 
Hylander. Trans. by E. Steenvinkel. 
Copenhagen : Lohse. Kr. 5.75. 1936. 416. 


rom the Swedish medical mission in Abyssinia. 
+THeE Ris—E AND FALL oF ABYSSINIAN Im- 
PERIALISM. Robert Gale Woolbert. FA, 
1936 (July), 692-7. 417. 
See also 387 (Presbyterian Iran Mission) ; 438 


(Jews in Palestine); 467-75 (Islam); 480 
(Western Civilization). 
Africa 
(General) 
NatTIve Po.icrges iv Arrica. L. P. Mair. 312 


pp. London: Routledge. 12s. 6d. 1936. 478. 


A review is in preparation. 


TEN AFricans. Edited with introd. by Margery 
Perham. Illus. Map. 356 pp. London: 
Faber & Faber. 15s. 1936. 479. 


A review is in preparation. 
Out oF Arrica. Emory Ross. 
New York: Friendship Press. 
$1. 1936. 420. 
A review is in preparation. 
AFRICAN BripcE BuiLpers. Edited by William 
C. Bell. viii+168 pp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1. 1936. 427. 

A collection of stories selected from the series, 
Little Books for Africa, published by the Inter- 
— Committee on Christian Literature for 

rica. 

See also 450 (Native Education and Culture 
Contact); 46z (African Beliefs); 482 (Africa 
and Peace). 


Map. 216 pp. 
60 cents and 
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(from the Senegal to 
weattadadia 
Omwa? Are you Awake? By P J. 
Lerrigo. 175 pp. New York: Revell. Hs .25. 


1936. 422. 

vivid interpretation RA. the problems, and 
oo, of the Dm yo the Congo, by means 

incidents ca J deputation trip for 

the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

+THe Numerical STRENGTH OF ISLAM IN THE 
Supan. George Lighton. MW, 1936 
(July), 253-73. 423. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 

FUOHRUNG UND ERFAHRUNG IN 40 JAHRIGEM 
MissionspiensT. Bd, III: IN per Heimat 
UND 1M DIENST AM ag gy om VON 
Bes be Ernst Johanssen. 
ge3 S thel bei Bielefeld : pom Bethel. 

4-50. 1936. 424. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue GENTLE SavaAGE: A SUDANESE JOURNEY 
IN THE PROVINCE OF BauR-EL-GHAZAL 
COMMONLY CALLED ‘THE Boo.’ Richard 
Wyndham. Illus. 245 pp. London: Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 1936. 425. 

A readable account of the Dinka and other 
tribes of the area. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 
CAMBRIDGE HisToRY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Vol. 8. Sour Arrica, RHODESIA AND THE 
PROTECTORATES. pee. . xxv + 1005 pp. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 42s. 
1936. 426. 
A review is in preparation. 
REACTION TO CoNQuEsT : ErrgeeTs OF CONTACT 
WITH a ON THE ae OF nour 


SS, 30s. a 427. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 452 (Literature) ; 462 (Witchcraft). 


America and the West Indies 


Avien Americans: A Stupy or Race RELa- 
tions. B. Schrieke. xii+208 pp. New 
York : Viking Press. $2.50. ol § 
ae ney Sy 2 oem ae a — 

baffling em Orientals, 
+ earn ne and Negroes in the United States. 

A Prerace TO RACIAL UNDERSTANDING. Charles 

Johnson, Ph.D., D.Litt. Bibliographical 


notes. ix+206 pp. New York: Friendship 
1936. 429. 


Press. 60 cents and $1. 
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A study of Negro economic and social life ig 
the United States and the uent inter-racial 
age ed “ gesting | — might we taken 

tter mutual 

tT: yaa OF THE oe Necro. Ina C, 
Brown. Bibliography. xiii+208 pp. New 
York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1, 
1936. 430. 

© some extent covers the same pont as the 
above, but the emphasis is on historical 
rather than on the racial. 

Tempest oOveR Mexico: A_ PERSONAL 
Curonicie. Rosa E. King. Illus. 319 pp, 
London: Methuen. 10s. 6d. 1936. 497. 

Contains a good deal of information about 
recent Mexican history; to that extent, useful, 

See also 385 (Spanish Missions); 393 (Three 
Freds); 452 (Negro Education); 477 

(E in Universities). 


The Pacific 


Paciric Rerations: The Races and Nations 
of the Pacific Area and their a 


Walter Gailey Hoffmann. xx+539 
New York and London : McGraw Hill. $1 pi 
I ae 6d. 1936. 432. 


science text-book aiming at X supplying 

ready access to facts and interpretative 
bearing on international relations in the Pacific; 
with knowledge of the peoples and their problems 
as a fundamental objective. 

CLASH IN THE Paciric. T. A. Bisson and Ryllis 
A. Goslin. 38 pp. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap. 25 cents and 35 cents. 1936. ph 

One of the vivid, graphic H 

published by the Foreign Policy p yen My 

+TuHeE Stupy or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN THE 
Paciric Area: A review of nine years’ work 
in the international research programme of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. W. L. 
Holland, J.P.R. Notes, 1936 (June), 1-61. 
434. 

TCHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND PEACE IN THB 
Paciric. K. S. Latourette. MRW, 1936 
(July), 363-6. 435. 

Gorrtes Wec ns HuBELAND. Christian Keysser. 
et di Mission der Kirche. Heft 1.) 63 S. 

eipzig : Ungelenk. RM. 1.75. 1936. 496. 

t of a new series on the work of German 

Protestant Missions, edited by Arno Lehmann. 
The present book deals with New Guinea. 

See also 388-9 (Neuendettelsau New Guinea 
Mission) ; 39z (Marist Missions). 


The Jews 


Wuat witt HapPen TO THE Jews? Joseph 
“3 eg omy by > igs ie 275 


where neither Zionist nor Soviet principles 
will dominate life. 














‘OPPORTUNITY OUT OF CRISIS’ IN PALESTINE. 
Incorporating the Report of the Commission 
to Palestine, ae: 4 pp. London: Church 
Missions to Jews. 1936. f°. 

icture of situation as 

¢ outbreak of the present 


Gives an excellent 
it was shortly before 
armed hostilities. 

See also 476 (Judaism). 

Fields General 

Tue Wor_p Quest, 1936-1937: The Fourth 
Unified Statement of the Work of the Church 
Overseas, its present position, opportunities 

and needs, in those areas which receive help 
from the Church of England and its aoe 
Churches - o pecan Isles, together with 
a Survey of 1 of the Church at 
home. fad the Archbishop of 
Canterbu Special ‘aa by the Arch- 
bishop of fork. Illus. Maps. xii+131 pp. 
London : Church House, Press and lica- 
tions Board. 1s. 1936. 439. 

See review, p. 563. 

+DEUTSCHLANDS RELIGIOSE WELTAUFGABE. Julius 
Richter. NAMZ, 1936 (Mai), 145-55. 440. 

fUnoccuPIED Mission FIELDS AND THEIR 
EVANGELIZATION. Alexander McLeish. 
MRW, 1936 (July), 349-52. 442. 

SHAPING THE Future: A Stupy In Worip 
Revo.uTion. Basil Mathews. 160 pp. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
1936. 442. 

See review, p. 567. 

¢#New Missionary Dimensions. Hugh Vernon 
White. Christendom (Chicago), 1936 (Sum- 
mer), 612-22. 443. 

{NEVORDNUNG AUF DEM GOSSNERSCHEN MiIs- 
SIONSFELDE IM _ JUBILAUMSJAHR. Johannes 
Stosch. NAMZ, 1936 (Mai), 156-68. 444. 


See also 386 (Leipzig Mission); 390 (Methodist 
Woman’s Mission); 456 (Church in Asia) ; 
481 (American Relief). 

Vv. Works of Reference 

See 414 (Muslim East). 

Conference Reports and Year Books 


ee vane Curistus. H.G. van Beusekom. 
a gy Hague: Voorhoeve. f 0.95. 
193 


The chads ‘conference at Basel, September 1935. 
Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Missions To-Morrow. K.S. ge xx+ 
220pp. New York: Harper. $2. 1936. 446. 
A ritish edition will probably be issued. A 
review is in preparation. 
With Curist rnto To-Morrow. Hunter B. 
160 pp. Richmond, Va.: Presby- 
Committee of Publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 








50 cents. 
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A fresh statement of the opin and objectives 
of missions in the light of the present world 
situation, written to stimulate creative thinking 
on the personal obligation for world conhaiea 


Vil. hia: | and Qualifications 
issionaries 


De NEDERLANDSCHE ZENDINGSSCHOOL, 1925- 
1935. H.M. van Nes. 22 pp. O6cgstgeest : 


Zendingsburea 6. F 
Gastted Gon ageiedetiecen, 1936 (2), 81- 
o2. 
Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


+’ Tue Crry or Tempies’: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
Co-OPERATIVE EvaANGELISM. R. C. Das. 


NCCR, 1936 (June), 2 
The wor! ck of the Benares United ¢ City Mission. 


See also 407 (Izhavas) ; 409 (Gujarat). 
Christian Education 
Other Fields 
See gor (Pastors in Netherlands E. Indies). 
General 
+Native EpucaTion AND CuLTuRE CONTACT. 


B. Malinowski, D.Sc., Ph.D. IRM, 1936 
(Oct.), 480-515. 450. 
+PsycHoLocy AND TuEoLocy. L. B. Cross. 


Religion in Education (London), 1936 (July), 
139-48. 451. 
Christian Literature 

LITERATURE FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN BANTU : 

A ComPaRATIve Stupy oF Necro ACHIEVE- 

MENT. R. H. W. Shepherd. 81 pp. Pre- 

toria : Carnegie Corporation Visitors Grants 

Committee, P.O. Box 392. London: Living- 

stone Press. 1s. 1936. 452. 

See review, p. 559. 
Medical 


AT THE Pornt oF A Lancet: ONE HuNDRED 
YEARS OF THE CANTON HosPITAL, 1835-1935. 


W. W. Cadbury and H. Jones. Illus. 
Bibliog. iii+271 pp. Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh. $5. pepper London: Friends’ 
Book Centre. 10s. 1936. 


453. 
history of Dr Parker 


Primarily a bi hig 
F, = hh the work of the Canton 


and — pioneers in 
hospital 
See also 392 (Dr Otte) ; 396 (Dr Moorshead) ; 
416 (Abyssinia). 
Work among Women 
See ro (India). 
1X. The Younger Churches 
temas, — MISSION AND CHURCH IN 
JAPAN. K. Reischauer, D.D. IRM, 1936 
(Oct.), Fed 454. 
+Tue Stupy or Cuurcn History iN INpIA. 
. E. Abraham. IRM, 1936 (Oct.), 461-9. 





455. 
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+UPBUILDING THE in Asta. G.T. Scott, 
D.D. IRM, 1936 (Oct.), 526-35. 456. 
a MISSION DRAUSSEN—DAS SPIEGELBILD 
DAHEIM. Chr. Schomerus. 
NAMZ, 1936 (Juni), 177-94. 457. 


See also gor (Netherlands E. Indies) ; 
(India). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
7 Unity 


409 


A Five Years’ PLan: IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Wortp MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missronary Councit aT Hanccuow, CHINA, 
938. William Paton. 23 P London : 
Edinbur. House Press. Obtainable 
New York: 156 Fifth pA od 1936. 458. 
A useful p statement. The reasons 
which led to the adoption of the plan, its 
aims and theme. Reduced price for a quantity. 
Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 

PANTHEISME EN MONISME IN DE JAVAANSCHE 
SorLork-Lireratur. J. Zoetmulder, S.J. 
430 pp. Nijmegen: Berkhout. 

1935. 459. 
™ BG OF RELIGION. mae: a 
reat Religions o t.) 134 pp 
London: Epworth Press. 2s.6d. 1936. 460. 

A review is in preparation. 


AFRICAN BELIEFS AND CHRISTIAN FaitTH. E. W. 


f 4.50. 


Written for Africans, for translation 
African languages. A review is in preparation. 
+WITCHCRAFT FROM THE Native Point oF VIEW. 

> S. Matee. EWR, 1936 (July), 199-209. 
462. 
See also 425 (Dinkas) ; 427 (Pondo). 
Religions of China 
Der Nomos CHINAS UND DAS EVANGELIUM : 
Erne UNTERSUCHUNG OBER DIE BEDEUTUNG 
VON RassE UND VOLKSTUM FUR DIE MISSION- 
ARISCHE VERKONDIGUNG IN CHINA. Gerhard 
Rosen are Madang 0.) 96 S. 
orschungen, No. 10.) xii+1 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. RM. ‘9.80 (Subs. 8.80). 
1936. 463. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 400 (Peking Customs). 


Religions of India 
INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS 
Albert ee 


See also 449 (Benares Mission). 
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Buddhism 


Letrers TO Maunc Mauneo. R. H 
5 50. Vieeenme, 
tian Literature. 5 as. 1936. 465. 
“yey to a Burmese student, elucidat- 
tian answ t ti 
a ~hamhen. 
tis THERE A Revival In JAPANESE BupDuHisy 
To-Day? Floyd Shacklock. JCQ, 1936 (a), 
105-19. 466. 


L. Slater, 
United Society for 


Islam 


Tue REvicion or Istam: BEING A Cones 
HENSIVE DISCUSSION OF ITs SOURCES, PrIN- 
CIPLES AND Practices. Maulana Muhammad 

Ali. = pp. London: Luzac. 15s, 


1936 

Rn AR Aienadiyye work to be used only with the 
greatest caution as a statement of the teaching 
of Islam. 

MUHAMMEDs RELIGION : Ett TVARSNITT GENOM 
IsLAMS POLITISKA OCH RELIGIOSA LIV FRAM 
TILL vARA Dacar. G. Raquette. 191 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférb 
Forlag. Kr. 3. och Kr. 4.50. 1936. 468. 

La Dorrrina DELL’ Istam. M. M. Moreno. 
vi+191 pp. Bologna: Cappelli. L. 10. 
1935. 409. 

Mostem Scuisms AND Sects: BEING THE 
History OF THE VARIOUS PHILOSOPHIC 
SYSTEMS DEVELOPED IN IsLAM. Abu Mansur 
Abd al-Kahir ibn Tahir —— (d. 
1307). Partu. Trans. from the bic with 
introd. and notes by A. S. Halkin. xviii+259 
pp. Tel-Aviv. 8s.6d. 1935. 470. 


Jasin Inn Hayyan: Essai sur l'histoire des 
Idées dans l’Islam. Tome 1. Ed. et publié 
par P. Kraus. Textes choises. Texte arabe. 
vii+559 pp. Paris: Maisonneuve. Frs 75. 
1936. 471. 

L’Eprrre DE BERUNI, CONTENANT LE REPERTOIRE 
DES OUVRAGES DE MAHOMMED B. ZAKARIYYA 
aAR-Razi. P. Kraus. sopp. Paris: Maison- 
neuve. Frs 15. 1936. 472. 

Ex RENACIMIENTO DEL IsLamM. A. Mez. Trad. 
del Aleman por Salvador Vila. (Publica- 
ciones de las Escuelas de Estudios arabes de 
Madrid y Granada, Serie A, num. 4.) iv+ 
641 pp. Madrid: Escuelas de Estudios 
arabes. 30 pesetas. 1936. 473. 

+#IHAD 1N Istam. Ghulam Farid Malik. 
Review of Religions, 1936 (June-July), whole 

number. 474. 

Written by a Muslim to refute charges against 

Islam of using force to make converts or prevent 

apostasy. 


+THe Ministry in Istam. John K. Birge, 


Ph.D. IRM, 1936 (Oct.), 470-9. 475. 
See also 414 (Muslim East) ; 423 (Sudan). 
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Judaism ever riod of almost 120 years. Famines in 

I the Far East, refugees in the Near East and carth- 

sa gen. gn punenne, L p Daal wa oie in S. America are among the instances 

; ; , ‘ ven. 
London: Macmillan. 168. 1936. 476. aks ‘ 

An excellent translation of an invaluable guide | AFRICA AND Peace, A. G. Fraser. (Burge 

to the inner meaning of modern Judaism (Das | Memorial Lecture, 1936.) 29 pp. London: 
Wesen des Fudentums. 3rd edition. Frankfurt : Oxford University Press. 28. 1936. 482. 


Kaufmann. 1923). Jesus Curistus gN ve Rassen. W. ten Boom, 
See also 437-8 (Jews). D.D. 14 pp. Amsterdam: ten Have. fo.25. 
Secularism 1936. 483. 
Nugsrra CIVILIZACION APOSTATA FRENTE AL See ee Sees. —p~ mp ‘eae 
CrIsTIANISMO. George P. Howard. Buenos s T " H. W ay 
Aires : Libreria ° La Aurora.’ $50. 1935. 477. Zeitschrift fiir Theologie pon ge a (Tabin " 
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International Missionary Council 


’ J \HE Committee of the International Missionary Council met at East North- 

field, Massachusetts, from September 27th to October 5th, under the 
chairmanship of Dr John R. Mott. An article dealing with the meeting appears 
in this number of the Review (pp. 106-15), and no further statement need here 
be made than that the Council proposes a three years’ study of the faith, the 
witness and the inner life and power of the Church, the Church in relation to its 
environment, and co-operation, leading up to an enlarged council meeting at 
Kowloon, close to Hong-Kong, in the autumn of 1938.1 

The ad interim committee of the Council is to meet in England from June 6th 
to 9th this year. 

The Rev. W. Paton and Miss D. H. Standley are in India until towards the 
end of March. Mr J. Merle Davis will be in the United States in January, 
returning to London early in February for at least two or three months. Dr 
Hoffmann will be in London (with a visit to the continent) for two months from 
mid-January. 

A year ago Dr Oldham was asked to be chairman of the Research Commission 
which is directing the preparatory work for the World Conference of Churches 
to be held at Oxford in 1937 on the subject of the Church, Community and State. 
Under the able guidance of Dr Schénfeld and Dr H. Ehrenstrém, the directors 
of the Research Department of the Universal Council on Life and Work, an 
extensive programme of preparatory work has been developed, and co-operation 
in this undertaking has claimed a large part of Dr Oldham’s time during the past 
year. Much success has been met with in enlisting the help of many of the 
ablest minds in different countries in the study of the following nine subjects, 
on each of which it is hoped that a volume may eventually be published—several 
before the conference in 1937 and others perhaps later—(1) The Christian Under- 
standing of Man, (2) The Kingdom of God in History, (3) The Church in the 
World, (4) The Meaning and Function of the Church, (5) The Church and the 
Community, (6) Church and State, (7) Church, Community and State in relation 
to Education, (8) Christianity and Economics, (9) Christianity and International 
Relations. 

At the recent meeting of the International Missionary Council at East North- 


1 The minutes of the committee meeting are obtainable from the offices of the Council: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
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field it was recognized that the preparatory work for the proposed conference in 
1937 will be of great service to the younger churches in the mission field in the 
critical problems which they are facing, and will be a valuable preparation for 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council which it is proposed to 
hold in the Far East in 1938. The Council accordingly cordially approved of 
Dr Oldham’s devoting the major part of his time during the next two years to 
the preparatory work for the conference in 1937, and agreed that every effort 
should be made to enlist the help of representatives of the younger trates Ho and 
of missionaries in its preparatory ms and to ensure that the results of that 
work should be made available in the most effective form for the meeting in 
1938. 

After the meeting of the Council at East Northfield, Dr Oldham remained 
for a month in America to develop interest in the preparatory work for the 
conference in 1937. 

Mr J. M. Speers having resigned from the treasurership of the Council, Mr 
S. F. Telleen has been appointed in his place. All the other officers of the 
Council were reappointed. 


The Basel Conference 


A‘ international student missionary conference of some importance was 
held in Basel, Switzerland, from August 3lst to September 5th, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. William Paton. The conference was held under 
the joint auspices of the International Missionary Council and the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Its being organized by the Federation marked 
it out from the series of British quadrennial student missionary conferences; 
the continental movements felt a responsibility for it and their students attended 
not as visitors. Co-operation with the International Missionary Council gave 
the conference the seinen of the missionary movement as a whole. 

About twenty-five countries were represented by nearly three hundred 
delegates and the conference was trilingual. The mornings were devoted to 
matters of missionary principle or policy; the afternoons, to more popular 
addresses on conditions in the different countries, given for the most part by 
natives of those countries ; in the evenings some aspect of the Christian fait. 
was considered. A report of the conference, and a number of the leading 
addresses, are given in the October number of The Student World (Geneva, 
13 rue Calvin, price 2s.). 

Mr Paton writes : 


There was a deep seriousness and a desire to envisage, so far as might be possible, 
the profound and challenging reality of the Christian faith and the range and difficulty 
of the task to which Christians are called in the world. The variety of the conference 
membership, while it created certain difficulties, was of untold value in helping every 
one to feel for himself the greatness of the Gospel and the complexity of the world, and 
to eschew the facile and the glib. 


The value of the conference fully justified the faith of those who planned it, 
not least that of Dr Visser ’t Hooft, secretary of the Federation upon whom 
much of the work fell. 

















North America 


N October 7th and 8th a conference on the training of the ministry of the 
younger churches was held under the auspices of the Foreign Missions 
Conference at Newark, N.J. Representatives attended from fourteen American 
and seven foreign theological schools, sixteen American and three British foreign 
missionary societies. There was a good discussion on Dr Weigle’s report of his 
recent six-months’ study of the problem in China. Papers were read and dis- 
cussed also on the function of the ministry in non-Christian religions and on 
anthropology in relation to missionary work. 

Dr E. H. Hume, recently appointed liaison officer between the medical 
missions and the National Health Administration of China, during a brief visit 
to the United States in the autumn met a group of mission board officials and 
others and reported on his work. 

Dr 8. K. Datta, principal of Forman Christian College, Lahore, and chairman 
of the Central Board for Christian Higher Education in India, spent the autumn 
months in the eastern part of the United States, lecturing in some of the larger 
universities and theological seminaries and addressing groups interested in 
promoting the work of the Indian Christian colleges. 

Dr Kagawa was expected to arrive in San Francisco on December 18th. 
He is to speak at the twelfth quadrennial convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, in session at Indianapolis as these notes appear, and will remain in 
America fulfilling speaking engagements for some weeks before leaving for 
Great Britain and Europe. (His exact dates were not determined when these 
notes were written.) The primary purpose of his visit to each country is to 
study co-operative movements. 

he seventh annual Cornell school for missionaries is to be held January 21st 
to February 15th. For the first three weeks courses in the sociology of rural 
life, rural education, nutrition and health, agriculture, principles and methods of 
rural mission work will be given ; in the fourth week lectures on farm and home 
work will be given. All information can be obtained from Professor Charles A. 
Taylor, Roberts Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, or from the Agri- 
cultural Missions Foundation, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures 


HE Institute announces the annual prize competition for books written 
by Africans in African languages. The languages chosen for 1936 are 
(i) Ga and Adanme (Krobo-Shai) and (1i) Ila~Tonga-Mukuni. 

Manuscripts must reach the office of the Institute, Millbank House, 2 Wood 
Street, London, 8.W.1, by October Ist, 1936. All information can be obtained 
from the office. Missionaries may be glad to draw African attention to this 
competition. 

None of the manuscripts offered in 1935 reached a standard warranting the 
award of a first prize; but a second prize of £10 was awarded in each of the three 
languages set. 
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Russian Women Refugees in China 


A SMALL meeting representative of over twenty organizations was held in 

London on November 19th, to consider what concerted action could be 
taken for the relief and protection of Russian women refugees and their children 
in China, the economic and moral plight of many of whom is desperate and 
growing worse. 

It was stated that the League of Nations would welcome the appointment of 
a woman to organize and co-ordinate relief work in China, provided that no 
expense fell upon the League; also that any funds raised by philanthropic 
action would be applied “ge j to the relief and rehabilitation of the refugees, 
not in any part to the salary of the above-mentioned appointee. 

The organizations represented, through their representatives, undertook 
to make the situation and its need widely known and themselves to endeavour 
to raise funds. 

Information can be obtained from the Secretary of the Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene, Livingstone House, Broadway, London, 8.W.1. 





National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


ReEvisED DrREcTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Ronald Hickin, Bible House, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Bruxelles. 
Brazil. mfederacéo Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Epaminondas M. do Amaral, Caixa 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
L. D. Cio, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. Ronald D. Rees, Rev. C. L. Boynton, Missions 
Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, Kg@benhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xtv°). 
Germany.— Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kenneth Maclennan, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India.—-National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Rev. J. Z. Hi . P. O. Philip, Miss Van Doren, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 13 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
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Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 

Rev. In Yung Kim, Capt. M. L. Swinehart, Chong-No 2-90, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 

Dr 8S. G. Inman, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.—National Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. 

Sr Baez Camargo, Apartado 1373, Mexico City. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Mrs Conyers Baker (acting), American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings Raad. 

Ds. Joh. Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 

Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 

Dr N. A, C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 

Rector E. Osnes, Fjellhaug, Sinsenbakken, pr Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 

v. E. K. Higdon, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 

Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 

Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 

Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 

Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C. 

Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— {Sebweitacrn erische Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehun 

Missions-Imspektor E. Kellerhals, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

Rev. L. B. Moss, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
Madagascar : 

Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. 

Rev. W. B. Marke, 14 Liverpool Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 

Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. C. de Graaft Johnson, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 

Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, Box 174, Lagos. 
Northern Nigeria.—Council of Missions. 

Rev. H. G. Farrant, 8.U.M., Ibi, via Makurdi, Northern Provinces. 
Angola.—Evangelical Missions’ Conference. 

Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Dondi, Bela Vista, Lobito. 
Kenya.— Missionary Council. 

Dr J. W. Arthur, Kikuyu. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative of Federated Missions. 

Rev. J. F. Alexander, Blantyre. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. 

M. le pasteur P. Fatton, Manhiga. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. W. Evans, L.M.S., Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


Note.—It is hoped that a Christian Council for South Africa will be established early 
in the year. 
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The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment 


|B rig received from Africa indicate that the experiment has made 
an excellent start. During June and a part of July the Vugiri head- 
quarters were renovated and settled, roads and water lines were repaired and 
equipment installed. July was devoted to finding and training Native actors 
and to the beginning of film production. By the end of August the first experi- 
mental programme was completed, and on September 5th two Europeans and 
four Native assistants set out on a 3000-mile display tour through Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. Enthusiasm with the pictures is 
reported on the part of widely different types of Native audiences. The attention 
of the primitive as well as the sophisticated Native has been instantly caught 
and held by films portraying black men and women in the familiar medium of 
African life. On the Copper Belt, audiences numbering up to 1900 gave the 
closest attention to every detail. 

Invaluable assistance has been given by government officials, missionaries, 
planters and Native chiefs in planning and setting-up sets for filming, in working 
out scenarios and in other ways. Eight films are comprised in the first experi- 
mental programme. 

The expedition met with and overcame formidable obstacles in the shape of 
rain, cloud-bursts, washed-out mountain roads, broken lines of communication 
and mechanical difficulties ; nevertheless, the first programme was produced 
up to time. > 

The experiment is essentially a missionary undertaking. It aims at being 
an auxiliary of the Church in the task of building a Christian society for the 
African. It proposes to place a new instrument of education in the hands of 
the missionary, to adapt it to native mentality and needs and to put it within 
the reach of the missionary educator. It aims at promoting a permanent supply 
of useful films for the mission programme, and at enriching the entertainment 
and recreational life of the African Christian community. 





New Education Fellowship 


HE twenty-first anniversary of the Fellowship will be celebrated at its 

seventh world conference, to be held in Cheltenham (England) from 

July 3lst to August 14th, 1936, under the presidency of Professor Sir Percy 

Nunn. The subject is to be: ‘ Education and a Free Society : a discussion of 

the foundations of freedom and a free community.’ Lectures will be given in 

English or French and translations will be provided. Discussions in full session 
will be held, and smaller discussion groups will be arranged if desired. 

The registration fee will be £2 2s.; travel from London, together with 
board, will vary from about £6 to £11 10s, according to the accommodation 
required. Information can be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, New 
Education Fellowship, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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The Philippines 


N September 18th the American Council of Foreign Missionary Boards 
related to the Philippine Islands met in New York with Mr Galvez, the 
Filipino delegate to the committee meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. After frank discussion of the difficulties in the proposals which had 
been made for united administration, it was decided that the forces in the 
Philippines should be asked to draft an entirely new plan that would keep the 
work Church-centred ahd eliminate the danger of a strong, united, predominant 
missionary organization. A plan is now being thought out. 





Calls to Prayer 


HE World’s Evangelical Alliance has again sent out a call to observance 

of the universal week of prayer, January 5th to 12th, 1936, the nine- 

tieth year since it was first organized. Leaflets suggesting subjects for daily 

prayer and for sermons on the two Sundays have been circulated in many 

languages. The general topic for the week is World Evangelization. To quote 
from the English leaflet : 


The paramount duty of the Christian Church to-day is to bring home to men every- 
where the Gospel, with its revelation of God, both in His hatred of sin and in His com- 
passionate yearning towards the sinner. The Cross of Christ is the one hope of the 
individual, the family and the race. 


The (women’s) world day of prayer is again appointed for the first Friday in 
Lent, February 28th, the topic being, ‘ On earth peace, goodwill toward men.’ 


A suggested order of service has been drawn up and can be obtained from Miss 
F. G. Tyler, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Shorter Notes 


World Peace Congress in Jerusalem.—The World Peace Organization of 
Palestine is arranging for a congress to be held in Jerusalem from April 7th to 9th, 1936. 
Information can be obtained from the office of the organization in Jerusalem, P.O.B. 521. 


Floods in China.—The China International Famine Relief Commission is appealing 
for funds to help meet the devastation and distress caused by the simultaneous flooding 
of the Yangtze and Yellow River valleys in the autumn of 1935. In Shantung and 
Kiangsu three thousand square miles have been flooded and five million people affected. 
The Chinese Government is doing what it can in relief. Those desirous of helping may 
send to the office of the Commission at 505 Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Fiji Centenary.—In connexion with the centenary of Methodist missions in Fiji, 
the October issue of The Missionary Review, published by the Methodist Missionary 
Society of Australasia (139 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South Wales), is a special 
number of t interest, dealing entirely with the progress and present situation of the 
mission in Fiji. 
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Missionaries’ Literature Association 


‘er honorary secretary of the above-named association, in connexion with 
the London Missionary Society (Livingstone House, Broadway, London, 

8.W.1), would be glad to hear from any reader of the International Review of 
Missions who al be willing to send his or her copy, when read, to a mis- 
sionary ; eleven missionaries are on the waiting list. 

A similar request has come from the secretary of the Overseas Association 
of the Church Union (238 Abbey House, 2 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1). 

Correspondence should be addressed to one of the above, not to the editors 
or office of the Review. 


Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1936 


Let us Pray: For all who suffer in mind or in body from the war in Abyssinia ; for 
all who are striving to bring about peace ; and that a just and lasting peace may be 
attained (p. vii). 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council in guiding the 
preparation for the meeting of the Council in 1938; especially for the Rev. W. 
Paton and Miss Standley in India (pp. i-ii). 


Let vus Pray: For the officers and work of the constituent Christian councils 
(pp. iv—v). 


Let us Pray: For the Bantu cinema experiment, the director and those engaged in 
producing and showing the films (p. vi). 


Let us Pray: For all suffering from the results of flood and earthquake, and for the 
Russian refugees in China ; also for a ready response to appeals for help (pp. iv, 
vii). 


The Survey which appears in this number of the International Review of Missions 
may also be used as a basis for thanksgiving and prayer. 
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His Late Majesty King George Y 


| King George in the month after his accession addressed a 
) message of greeting and sympathy to the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh. When he died it was evident 
from the tributes from many lands that his Christian character 
and his influence for peace and goodwill among the nations 
had won for him a place of regard and affection in the hearts 
not only of his own subjects but of all peoples. The Inter- 


national Missionary Council has its share in the world’s loss. 
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International Missionary Council 


O* January 1st the Department of Statistical Survey was established, with 
headquarters in New York, and Mr Joseph Irving Parker was appointed 
director. Mr Parker has an intimate knowledge of China and the Near East. 
He has done notable work in handling statistical material and is especially 
interested in graphical presentation of statistical facts. 
The establishment of the Department is the result of the recommendation 
made by the International Missionary Council at Northfield (Minute 50) : 


That, as an integral part of the ae for the 1938 General Council Meeting, 

the possibility be explored of a world-wide statistical study of the missionary enter- 

prise and of the younger churches, and that this preparatory investigation be entrusted 
i 
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to a committee consisting of Dr Mott as chairman, Canon Hyde, Dr Latourette, Rev. 
Alexander McLeish, Dr Richter and Dr Westman. 

That the final decision as to whether the study should be undertaken be left to 
Dr Mott in consultation with accessible members of the above committee, with the 
provision that the project if carried out shall not entail any addition to the budget of 
the International Missionary Council. 

That if the study is undertaken, Dr Mott be authorized to appoint a director or 
directors and a small but international consultative group. 


Among those named by Dr Mott for the consultative group are Mr Charles 
Fahs, Canon H. E. Hyde, Dr K. 8. Latourette, the Rev. Alexander McLeish 
and Dr Julius Richter, with the officers of the Council. The list is not yet 
complete. 

he Rev. Wrtt1aM Paton has carried out a strenuous programme during 
the winter. He visited Japan, Korea, China (including Manchuria) and Java 
from mid-October to mid-December, and arrived in Colombo on Christmas Day. 
In each country he met the leaders of the Christian movement, indigenous and 
foreign, reviewed with them the present situation and discussed the proposals 
for the meeting of the International Missionary Council in the Far East in 
1938. As a result of opinions expressed in both Japan and China, adverse to 
the suggestion of meeting in Kowloon, the question of the place of meeting will 
be reconsidered at the meeting of the ad interim committee in June. 

Miss D. H. Stanpiey joined Mr Paton in Madras shortly after Christmas, 
and both were present at the series of regional conferences held in different 
areas of India from January to March. They planned to sail from Bombay on 
March 21st, Miss Standley being due in London on April 4th, Mr Paton a week 
later, as he had been invited to be present at the executive committee of the 
Near East Christian Council, to be held from April Ist to 3rd. 

The ad interim committee of the Council which will meet near London 
from June 6th to 9th will be occupied principally with the meeting of the 
Council in 1938. The Rev. William Paton will report on his Far Eastern tour 
and the actions of the Christian councils regarding the meeting. 

Dr HorrMann was in England and Scotland for six weeks from mid- 
January; his plan is to spend March and April on the Continent, holding 
meetings in several of the largest cities of Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Poland, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. From Sweden 
Dr Hoffmann will go to Holland for the meeting on April 28th and 29th of the 
European and British sections of the International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews. 

Mr J. Merte Davis arrived in London on February 27th. He proposes to 
sail for the Far East during the summer for the preparatory work of the study 
that is to be made by the Department of Social and Industrial Research 
for the Council’s meeting in 1938, defined as ‘the study of the economic 
foundations of the indigenous churches in China and India.’ 

Miss M. Wronc sails for South Africa in April. She plans to spend about 
two months in the Union, proceeding later to the Rhodesias, in the interests of 
the production of literature for African peoples. 

A leaflet has been prepared, suggesting subjects for intercession for each 
day of the week, for use in preparation for the general meeting of the Council 
in 1938. Copies can be obtained from either office of the Council (2 Eaton Gate, 
London, 8.W.1; and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City), price 2d. or 4 cents 
post free ; a reduction will be made for a quantity. 
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China 


HE semi-annual meeting of the executive committee of the National 

_ Christian Council was held in November in Shanghai. The Rev. W. 
Paton was present by invitation. A report of the meeting of the committee 
of the International Missionary Council at Northfield was given, and a dis- 
cussion followed on the relation of the Nationa! Christian Council to the pro- 
yosed general meeting of the International Missionary Council in the Far Kast 
in 1938. 

The committee had already had opportunity to study the report of the 
investigation into the training of vet om in the Church, carried out in 1935 
with the help of Dr Luther Weigle. (The report has been published both in 
Chinese and in English, the latter with the title of Hducation for Service in the 
Christian Church in China, see Bibliography No. 196 and review on pp. 276-8.) 
Warm appreciation of Dr Weigle’s work was expressed and the report was 
commended to the churches for study and action. 

Dr T. C. Bau was appointed honorary secretary of the Commission on 
the Life and Work of the Churches, the programme of which includes a visit of 
Dr Stanley Jones to China next year. More immediate tasks are co-operation 
in an educational project in Hunan and in a summer school for training ministers 
in active service, and the study of a programme of laymen’s training. 

One of the tasks of the China Christian Educational Association in the last 
two years has been the reorganization of regional associations, of which a 
number had lapsed into abeyance. The North China Christian Educational 
Association has been reorganized and includes Hopei, Shantung and Shansi ; 
it has a full-time secretary ; its territory includes two universities and about 
fifty middle schools. The East China Association has carried on since its 
foundation; it has a general and an associate secretary; in its territory are 
seven colleges and universities and seventy Christian middle schools. The Fukien 
Christian Educational Association has considerably expanded its programme 
during the last year and has a half-time secretary ; there are two colleges and 
forty-three Christian middle schools in Fukien. The Kwangtung Christian 
Educational Association was reorganized in January; it has no executive 
secretary at present. The Central China Christian Educational Association 
completed its reorganization in October; it has no secretary and Hua Chung 
College is taking the initiative in the administrative work ; there are twenty- 
seven Christian middle schools in Central China. With the exception of West 
China all the regions have now been reorganized and the C.C.E.A. can go ahead 
with developing the regional organizations and their work for strengthening 
Christian education. 

A Christian literature conference met in Shanghai on November 12th and 
13th, 1935, called by the Christian Literature Society and the Religious Tract 
Society. A dozen agencies responded and sent two delegates each. The 
purpose was to find out what further measures of co-operation were possible 
and necessary. The significance of the meeting was that it was a working group 
of those engaged in the production of literature, with some who were familiar 
with the demand. 

A careful review of the situation had been prepared and a day was spent 
examining the needs in various classes of literature. Measures were taken to 
provide for a more effective system of interchanging information. Steps were 
taken to prepare lists of available books in each class of literature and to plan 
in co-operation for future production. 
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The Church of Christ in China issued in November the first number of The 
Church, to serve as a bulletin and forum. It can be obtained from the General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, 6 Kung Hsien Hutung, East City, 
Peiping. 

An appeal for contributions in aid of sufferers in the areas flooded by the 
Yangtze and Yellow rivers in 1935 was issued in London in February by the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies. Any funds received will be entrusted 
to the missionaries of the British societies working in those areas, for administra- 
tion at their discretion of medical relief, food and clothing. The response within 
two or three weeks amounted to over £1300. 





Japan 


hae All-Japan Christian Conference held under the auspices of the National 

Christian Council met in Tokyo from November 26th to 27th, attended 
by two hundred delegates, of whom forty-eight were foreign missionaries— 
American, British, German. The two main questions under discussion were 
church union and the proposal for a united campaign of evangelism. 

A basis for church union, drawn up by an ad hoc committee, after seven 
years of study, was presented to the conference. After discussion in full 
conference and in sectional meetings, it was unanimously voted to approve of 
church union in principle and to make the tentative ‘ Basis of Union’ and the 
suggestions made on the floor of the conference and in the four sectional 
meetings materials for reference in the work of evolving a more satisfactory 
basis for union. 

With regard to the proposal for a united evangelistic campaign, a com- 
mission was appointed to plan and launch such a movement, in close relation- 
ship with the National Christian Council. 

The annual meeting of the National Christian Council followed the above 
conference on November 28th. A report of the meeting in Northfield of the 
Committee of the International Missionary Council was presented by the Rev. A. 
Ebisawa. The suggestion to hold a meeting of the Council in the Far East in 
1938 was Rimini but the proposal to meet in Kowloon did not find favour 
(see p. il). 

Seeing that a new Religions Bill was expected, introduced by the 
Department of Education, a commission was appointed to study its provisions, 
when published, and to take any action deemed necessary. A memorandum 
issued by the Department on November 28th is considered to modify 
materially the ke of 1900 prohibiting religious practices and teaching 
in the schools. 

In 1933 the Department of Home Affairs semi-officially announced that it 
was preparing to take steps to abolish public prostitution. At that time public 
opinion seemed to be strongly behind such a move. There has been, however, 
a change of attitude on the part of the majority of the members of the Lower 
House and the authorities have not gone forward with the project. In view of 
this, it was agreed to send a deputation to the Department of Home Affairs to 
urge the authorities to take early action in the matter. 

The executive committee was also asked to re-enforce in every way possible 
the forces working in the interests of temperance reform. 
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Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work 


a advisory council formed last year in Great Britain to guide and advise 

in the preparatory work for the conference to be held at Oxford in 1937 
has obtained the sum of £5000 to meet the British share of the conference budget, 
as approved by the executive committee last summer at Chamby. The develop- 
ment in London of the office of the chairman of the research committee, Dr 
Oldham, has thus been made possible. The direction of the preparatory re- 
search work in the United States has been undertaken by Professor H. P. Van 
Dusen, and an advisory council analogous to that in Great Britain is being 
formed. 

After several years of discussion, thought and prayer, on January 2Ist 
the British Council of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches united with the British Christian Social Council, 
which has been the British agency of the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work. The title of this new body is the British Christian Council 
for International Friendship, Life and Work, and it will continue in Great 
Britain and Ireland the work which has hitherto been done independently 
by the two uniting organizations. 

The Bishop of Chichester and the Rev. A. E. Garvie are joint presidents 
of the Council, the Revs. H. W. Fox and E. C. Urwin its honorary secretaries. 
The formation of the new Council was celebrated by a service of thanksgiving, 
intercession and dedication, followed by a public meeting. 





India 


[* accordance with resolutions passed by the executive committee of the 

National Christian Council in April 1935, a number of small regional 
conferences, representative of church and mission interests in the different 
areas, have been held during the winter. At each conference there was a 
review of the situation, having special regard to the present evangelistic oppor- 
tunity, and steps were considered for strengthening the national and provincial 
Christian councils in view of their increasing and responsible duties. 

The regional conferences were held at Madras and Ranchi in January, at 
Calcutta, Lucknow and Lahore in February, and at Nagpur in March. The 
Rev. W. Paton and Miss D. H. Standley were present at each. 

The National Christian Council Review for January contained a report on 
the Forward Movement in Evangelism for 1935, which has been reprinted and 
issued as Bulletin No. 1. The response to the call for such a movement had 
been immediate and widespread; all the provincial Christian councils co- 
operated and ‘ weeks of witness ’ were held in many parts of India. Newspaper 
evangelism had been carried on in Karachi and Lucknow, and the motor caravan 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society was on tour throughout the year. The 
sales of portions of Scripture for the first nine months reached almost thirty 
thousand. The same number contained a call to the Church, signed by the 
Bishop of Dornakal as chairman of the Council, to prepare for a possible 


large gathering. 
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The results of the survey of Christian high schools made last year under 
the leadership of Miss Van Doren have been issued in several reports. Those on 
the schools in the United Provinces and in the Madras, Mysore and Andhra 
areas have been printed ; those on the schools in the Panjab, in Bengal and 
Assam, in Bihar and Orissa, in the Mid-India area and in the South Tamil 
area are in t ipt. The reports are available at the National Christian 
Council office, Nelson Square, Nagpur. The question of gathering the reports 
into one volume is under consideration. 

An error crept into the survey published in the Jnéernational Review 
Missions for January (p. 42, lines 1-3). The American school at Allahabad is 
that of the Presbyterian, not the Methodist Episcopal, society. 

The Rev. J. Waskom Pickett, a missionary in India of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the director of the mass movement study which has 
recently been carried out in India, was elected a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Southern Asia by the Central Conference which met at 
Jubbulpore in December 1935. 

Summer schools for Islamic study are to be held in Kodaikanal for South 
India and at Naini Tal for North India during the coming hot weather. 


North America 


1 ers se 8th to 10th the annual Foreign Missions Conference met 
_at Asbury Park, with Dr John R. Mott as chairman. 

Five students who had attended the Indianapolis Student Volunteer Con- 
vention held a week earlier were invited to take part in the conference. They 
reported on the convention, which had numbered over 2700 delegates, including a 
number from the Far East, Africa and South America. 

The question of the participation of the North American boards in the 
preparations for the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938 was 
raised. It was agreed that the boards should take an active part and that with 
this in view the Committee of Reference and Counsel should put its major 
emphasis on problems concerning the home base. The appointment of dele- 
gates and details of participation were referred to the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel of which Dr Goodsell was appointed chairman for the coming year. 

Dr Kagawa spoke on Japan, referring to the co-operative movement. He 
told of his plan to plant a thousand small churches in the villages of Japan, 
and the conference passed a resolution to raise money for helping him in this 
work. Dr Kagawa, in his subsequent tour in the United States, spoke on 
behalf of the co-operative movement and was received everywhere with great 
enthusiasm. 

The joint commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South) and the Methodist Protestant Church which has been 
considering the union of these three great branches of American Methodism, 
has issued its proposals which are now under consideration by the three general 
conferences. The plan must subsequently be presented to the local churches 
and the process will take some five or six years. It is hoped that union will be 


achieved at latest by 1944, which will mark the centenary of the breaking away 
of the southern branch over the question of slavery. 
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Obituary 


On November 25th, 1935, at Amherst, Massachusetts, aged 67, Dr Kexyon L. 
Burrerrizitp. Dr Butterfield had been successively President of Rhode Island 
State College of Agriculture, of Massachusetts State College and of Michigan State 
College. Since 1928 he had travelled widely as counsellor on rural work for the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and will be gratefully remembered by missionaries in many 
lands to whom his reports have already become classics. 

On December 2nd, 1935, at Tsinan, aged 74, Miss S. Luetia Mixer, Litt. D., after 
forty-eight years of missionary work in China, latterly as Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Cheeloo School of Theology, Tsinan, Shantung. Dr Miner was present at 
the Centennial Missionary Conference in 1907 and at a number of su ing inter- 
mission and international conferences, including the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928. 

On December 7th, 19356, at Salisbury, aged 72, the Rt Rev. Sr Cram Groroe 
ALFRED Donatpson, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, K.C.M.G., D.D., formerly Archbishop 
of Brisbane, Prelate of the Order of St Michael and St George, a Vice-Chairman of the 
International Missionary Council. The Bishop had been until recently the Chairman 
of the Missionary Council of his Church, and was a keen supporter of co-operation in 
missionary work. His wise counsel will be missed in the Me. 

On December 18th, 1935, in New York, 85, the Rev. Frank Mason Norra, 
D.D., LL.D., Secretary Emeritus (formerly Corresponding Secretary) of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church and a former President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of ist in America. Dr North took a leading 
part in the formation and work of the International Missionary Council. 

On January 22nd, 1936, in Shanghai, aged 54, Davip Z. T. Yur, Litt.D., General 
Secretary of the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of China and Chairman of the 
National Christian Council since its foundation in 1922. Dr Yui, also, was well known 
in co-operative Christian and missionary work, and was present at Jerusalem in 1928. 

On February 6th, 1936, in London, —_ 72, Francis Henry Hawkins, LL.B., 
for twenty-two years a Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society, from which 
post he retired in 1935. Mr Hawkins, as all of those mentioned above, was keenly 
interested in and gave wise counsel in support of the work of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, representing Great Britain at a number of its committee meetings. 


We bless Thy holy Name for all Thy servants departed this life in Thy faith and fear. 





Directory 


The following amendments should be made in the directory of national organiza- 
tions and secretaries published in Quarterly Notes for January (pp. iv—v): 

China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Add the following names: Dr T. C. Bau (Honorary Secretary of the Commission 
on the Life and Work of the Churches). The Rev. E. H. Cressy (Executive Secretary 
of the National Christian Council’s Commission on Christian Education). Dr E. H. 
Hume (Secretary of the National Christian Council’s Commission on Medical Work). 
Dr C. 8. Miao (Executive Secretary of the National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education). 

Korea.— Korean National Christian Council. 

The. secretariat has been closed for 1936. Communications may be sent to the 
chairman, Dr J. S. Ryang, 31 Naing Dong, Seoul 

, Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 

Suwitzertand.— | Schweitzerinche Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 

Beziehung. 
Missions-Inspektor E. Kellerhals’ address is Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3, 
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Shorter Notes 


Church Co-operation.—On Jan Ist an lican service was conducted by 
Bishop Frere in the Russian Orthodox Cathedral in Paris, the Orthodox Metropolitan, 
bishops, priests and lay worshippers being present. The service was held at the in. 
vitation of the Metropolitan, in connexion with the first Anglo-Russian conference in 
Paris of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. 

Christian Coun of South Africa.The Continuation Committee met in 
Johannesburg on January 15th and 16th. It is proposed to hold a conference at 
Bloemfontein on June 24th, with a view to inaugurating the Council. 

of World Faiths.—The second co is to take place in London, 
from July 3rd to 18th, under the chairmanship of Sir Francis Younghusband. The 
aim is ‘to intensify fellowship between men of spiritual insight, of whatever faith, and 
so help towards the solution of the world’s problems.’ 

British Student Christian Movement.—The tenth quadrennial conference is to be 
held in Birmingham in January 1937. 

The Moslem World.—The 25th volume of this fine quarterly was completed with 
the issue for December 1935. 





Subjects for Intercession 


April to June 1936 


Let us Pray: For peace in the world; that all forces making for peace may be 
strengthened and that the mutual fear and distrust between the nations, now so 
marked, may give place to worthier relations. 

Let us Pray: For the preparation in all lands directed towards the general meeti 
of the International Missionary Council in 1938 ; for the work of the officers an 
for the meeting of the ad interim committee from June 6th to 9th (pp. i-ii). 

Let us Pray: For those who are entrusted with caring for the newly converted and 
with educating men and women for service in the Church ; that in every land a 
company of Christians may be forthcoming able to serve and to lead (for China, 
see p. iii; for the Near East, see IRM, pp. 153-71). 

Let us Pray: For all engaged in Christian education (for India, see p. vi; for 
China, p. iii; for Palestine, see IRM, pp. 184-94). 

Let us Pray: That the Church may earnestly seek the way to reunion, waiting upon 
God for guidance about that way (for Japan, see p. iv; for the United States, 


Pp. Vi). 

Let us Pray: For rural populations and those who serve them in Christ’s name (for 
Japan, see p. vi; for India, see IRM, pp. 195-205 and pp. 206-15). 

Let us Pray: For the forward movements of evangelism in Japan and India (pp. iv, v). 
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International Missionary Council 
Officers’ Movements 


[—D* JOHN R. MOTT, Chairman of the Council, arrived in London on May 
15th, Dr A. L. Warnsuuis on May 25th, Miss E. B. Strona on June 2nd. 
A meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the Council was arranged to be 
held from June 4th to 9th, at Old Jordans Hostel, Buckinghamshire. All the 
officers of the Council were able to be present except Dr Cheng Ching-yi (a Vice- 
chairman) and Mr §. F. Telleen (Treasurer).1_ The chief concern of the 
committee was a further consideration of the subjects to be studied up to and 
at the meeting of the Council in 1938 ; the place,of that meeting was also to be 
determined. 

Dr J. H. OtpHam has continued to give most of his time to the preparatory 
work of the conference of the Life and Work movement to be held in Oxford 
in the summer of 1937. 

The Rev. W. Paton returned from his tour on April llth. After attending 
the committee meeting of the International Missionary Council at Northfield in 
September-October 1935, he visited Japan, Korea, China, Singapore, Java, 
India and Egypt, including a meeting with the executive committee of the 
Near East Christian Council in Jerusalem. He participated in many con- 
ferences and met a number of the religious and political leaders of the different 
countries. He was able to discuss with representative groups over a wide area 
of the globe the principal themes suggested as the basis of the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1938. 

Miss D. H. Stanpuey, who joined Mr Paton for that part of his tour spent 
in India, arrived in London on April 4th. 

Dr Horrmann from March Ist to May Ist travelled through Europe as far 
as Bucharest and Kishinev, returning by way of Poland, Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries and Holland to London. The impressions he gained included 
that of the presence of considerable anti-Semitic sentiment among the clergy. 
He also found great material distress of the Jews in Rumania and Poland and 
increasing spiritual distress of Jews and non-Aryans in Germany. 

Dr Hoffmann was also impressed by the responsiveness of the Jewish people 
at this time to friendship and sympathy shown by Christians. A religious 
emphasis is replacing the rank materialism of a few years back. 

1 As these notes go to 4 on June 2nd, a report of the meeting cannot be given until 
the next issue of Quarterly N. 
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Mr J. Merve Davis has issued an interim report on the work of the Bantu 
Educational Kinema Experiment which is progressing with success in East 
Africa, Mr J. Merle Davis had made plans for placing the direction of the 
second year of the Experiment in the hands of an executive committee in London 
before sailing in June for New York. About the middle of August he expects 
to proceed to the Far East to enter upon the research studies in the economic 
foundations of the Church, which have been assigned to the Department of 
Social and Industrial Research (of which he is Director) in preparation for the 
meeting in 1938 of the International Missionary Council. 

Miss M. Wronc left London for South Africa on April 11th. She planned 
to spend May and June in the Union. Detailed plans for visiting the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, from July to September, have not been received at the time 
of writing these notes, but about six weeks in July and August are to be spent 
in Naysaland, when many of the villages will be visited. 


Rural Missions 


M® JOHN H. REISNER left New York, April 29th, for eight months in 

Africa under the auspices of the Agricultural Missions Foundation and 
the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee. After a brief visit to London and 
Brussels he sailed for Sierra Leone. His itinerary includes Gold Coast (June 18th 
to 24th), Nigeria (June 29th te July 8th), French Cameroons (July 10th to 21st), 
Belgian Congo (July 21st to September 9th), Angola (September 11th to 24th), 
Northern Rhodesia (September 28th to October 8th), Southern Rhodesia 
(October 9th to 23rd), Nyasaland (October 25th to November Ist), Portuguese 
East Africa (November 2nd to 7th), Union of South Africa (November 8th to 
23rd), Kenya (November 25th to December Ist) and Uganda (December Ist to 
10th). He expects to reach London about the middle of December and New 
York about January Ist. 





China 


i Syeae China Christian Educational Association has issued (as Bulletin No. 37) 

a Report on the Religious Life in the Christian Colleges in China, based on 
observations and other material recently collected. The aim of the report is 
to provide a basis for discussion, out of which further plans for religious activities 
in the colleges may emerge. The report is obtainable from 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

As a result of the conference of Christian literature agencies which met in 
November 1935, The China Bookman has been appearing monthly since Februa 
1936 ; it contains a review of existing literature and the needs to be met in eac 
field. A further conference of the different literature agencies was held in May, 
to discuss together the correlation of their various policies, to plan for wider 
distribution and for the enlistment of writers. 

The first edition of the new union hymnal, Hymns of Universal Praise, was 
ready at the end of April. It represents seven years of co-operative work, 
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The Bulletin of the National Christian Council of China for March contained 
information about Christian broadcasting services in Shanghai, Hankow and 
Shaohing (Chekiang). The Shanghai station has lately raised its power to one 
kilowatt, which makes its programmes available for listeners all over China, 
as well as in Australia and New Zealand. It broadcasts for seven hours daily. 
Hankow broadcasts for half an hour on Sundays and also on Tuesdays ; Shaohing 
for one hour on Sundays. 





North America 


SSOCIATED Boards for Christian Colleges in China met on April 21st 

and 22nd. Careful consideration was given to the proposal of the organiza- 

tion of one united board, and this was referred to the component organizations 

for further consideration. During the past year the colleges have obtained 
from new sources additional funds amounting to $285,288. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have granted 
Dr Frank C. Laubach an extra furlough year to permit him to continue his 
work in further experiment and thorough testing of his system of teaching 
illiterates. The Committee of Reference and Counsel has appointed a special 
committee to advise Dr Laubach about the countries to be visited during this 
next year. 

About fifty medical missionaries—doctors and nurses—took part in the sixth 
biennial medical missions conference, held at Clifton Springs Sanatorium, New 
York. Technical papers were read by missionaries and by members of the 
sanatorium staff. There were discussions on the more general phases of mission 
work, and special meetings were held for the nurses who attended. A report 
can be secured from the offices of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

Plans are naeg Coeneee for holding thirty or forty week-end conferences in 
various cities of the United States during the autumn and winter of 1936-37, 
when mission board secretaries will meet with the responsible church leaders 
of the various communities and discuss with them the problems faced by the 
Christian mission abroad, and the plans and policies which the missionary forces 
are utilizing in order to meet the situation. 

A national preaching mission is to be conducted for three months, also during 
the autumn, in each of twenty-five leading cities of the United States, to quicken 
religious life and thereby to win interest and support for the task of the Church 
at home and abroad. The list of speakers includes the names of many men and 
women—not all Americans—known in more than one continent. 

Dr Toyohiko Kagawa has been in the United States since December 16th, 
1935, and has visited many of the leading cities. In May he spent some weeks 
in Canada. He has advocated the adoption of co-operative associations as the 
Christian means of meeting the economic débacle of modern society. His ad- 
vocacy of this plan has been variously received, winning enthusiastic support 
of many Christian leaders and vigorous denunciation from chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary clubs and various entrenched economic interests. Plans are in 
preparation for holding a national conference immediately before Dr Kagawa 
leaves the country, in early July, at which representatives of church and co- 
operative groups will be present, in order to discuss means by which the interest 
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aroused and the enthusiasm generated may be conserved by various Christian 
agencies. Educational material has been prepared and groups have been set 
up in many communities under the lea ae 094 of a national co-ordinating 
advisory committee. 

There has been also a quiet effort on the part of a special representative 
committee under the Foreign Missions Conference to secure some of the rural 
chapel centres which Dr Kagawa appealed for at the annual meeting of the 
foreign mission boards in January. 





Great Britain 


Bier annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies was 

held at Swanwick, Derbyshire, from June 10th to 13th. As it immedi- 
ately followed the meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the International 
Missionary Council, it had the opportunity of welcoming as guests both Dr Mott 
and the overseas members of that committee. A report of the meeting will 
appear in our October issue. 

An informal conference representative of missionary societies and the home 
churches met on March 11th and 12th at Bishopthorpe, York, by the invitation 
of the Archbishop of York, to consider together the question of evangelism in 
Great Britain. The suggestions arrived at were afterwards made known to the 
different churches by those of their communion who were present. 

The Chronicle of the London Missionary Society reached its hundredth year 
in June 1936. The magazine appeared as a separate publication in June 1836, 
and is the second oldest missionary periodical in the English language. During 
its hundred years, among the general subjects dealt with by The Chronicle, as 
they have affected the policy of the London Missionary Society, have been : 
trusteeship for bac races (foreshadowing the modern mandate system), 
the training of slaves following the Emancipation Act, the work of David 
Livingstone in Africa, the Indian Mutiny (which resulted in twenty more mis- 
sionaries going to India), the Boxer Rising in China and the murder of James 
Chalmers in New Guinea in 1900. 

The seventh world conference of the New Education Fellowship is to be held 
from July 3lst to August 14th in Cheltenham, to discuss ‘ Education and a 
Free Society.’ The lecturers include Sir Percy Nunn (chairman), Sir Ofori Atta, 
Professor Pierre Bovet, Sr Nieto Caballero, Sir 8S. Radhakrishnan and Dr Chang 
Peng-chun. International study courses, each devoted to some aspect of 
education, will be a feature of the conference, at which two thousand delegates 
are expected, representing some fifty countries. 

The Institute of Christian Education, founded in the autumn of 1935, is 
already justifying its existence. The membership had reached over a thousand 
by April, and members are using the Institute to secure advice and help of all 
kinds in relation to religious education. Information concerning the Institute 
is obtainable from the organizing secretary, Miss Juliet Sladden, 49 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

A meeting has been arranged for October 7th, in London, under the auspices 


of the missionary societies, when Bishop Waskom Pickett will speak on the 
mass movements in India. 
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Japan 


RACTICALLY all denominations have decided to participate in the nation- 
_ wide evangelistic movement and to provide the funds tentatively appor- 
tioned among them for financing it. 
The committee planning the movement has issued a statement to the nation, 
which, after sketching the present situation in Japan, states : 


In this crisis we firmly believe that only the Gospel of Christ can be the safe guiding 
star for the people’s thinking and bring eternal welfare to the fatherland. 

Zealously therefore we bestir ourselves, and emphasizing the love of God and the 
grace of Christ we proclaim this Gospel to our fellow-nationals. In so doing we would 
correct the present perilous thought-currents and provide a basis for fostering a devout 
and unalloyed sentiment among the people. 


a movement opened on April 28th with a mass evangelistic meeting in 
Tokyo. 

In connexion with the movement, a conference for educators was held in 
May in Osaka, to consider the place of religion in the training of youth, and the 
means of inculcating religious truth and developing the religious life in schools 
and colleges. In June a special conference for factory owners and managers 
was held, to study the question of evangelism among factory workers. A union 
Christian training conference is planned for October and a union service of 
worship for November. 

The Kingdom of God Weekly is still sponsored by a committee chosen by the 
National Christian Council, the Kyo Bun Kwan and the Kagawa Group. In 
order, however, to cut down overhead expenses and avoid deficits, the National 
Christian Council office has assumed the entire work of publication. 

The Overseas Evangelistic Association, an indigenous society working 
among Japanese emigrants, has fixed a budget of ¥4300 (c. £250) for its 
work in 1936. 





India 


URING Mr Paton’s recent visit to India, he joined a group of Indian 

pastors who came from every province to Nagpur to talk over their com- 

mon problems. No resolutions were passed; the members of the group con- 

sidered their common tasks, shared their difficulties, prayed together and found 

great spiritual refreshment. To quote from the National Christian Council 
Review for April : 


Evangelism was the main theme and as we heard first from one and then another of 
the openings in the various provinces our hearts burned within us. The main facts 
we learned were these : (1) There is a general awakening to the responsibility of bearing 
witness within the Church itself; more voluntary workers are coming forward and the 
“week of witness’ is being increasingly observed. (2) There is a willingness on the part 
of non-Christians of every class and caste to hear the Christian message ; there are many 
secret believers, even in the high places of Hinduism, and hearts are everywhere recep- 
tive. (3) There is a growing recognition of the importance of the spiritual, rather than 
the intellectual, approach, but while the Christian preacher must work on simple, 
spiritual lines and avoid controversy as far as possible, he must not overlook the neces- 
sity of engaging and winning the assent of the mind. 
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In view of the bid for the allegiance of the Untouchable community which 
is being made by some religious bodies in India, the following statement is 
significant : 


The pastors were of one mind that the Gospel of Christ was not a subject for barter. 
Christianity ims an ‘ open door’ and all who will may enter, provided they come 
by the old pilgrim road of repentance and faith. 





The same number of the N.C.C. Review contains as an appendix a folding 
sheet giving statistics for 1933-1934-1935 of the Christian Colleges in India (of 
which there are thirty-four), which will be found of great value. 

During the Rev. William Paton’s visit to South India, he presided over a 
conference of the leaders of four churches—the Orthodox Syrian Church, the 
Mar Thoma Church, the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) and the 
South India United Church. The conference met in Alwaye, Travancore, to 
consider closer co-operation of the churches in Travancore, especially in view of 
the great evangelistic movement which bade fair to take place among the Ezhava 
community. 





The Near East 


HE Executive Committee of the Near East Christian Council, meeting near 

Jerusalem in April, decided that the Council should draw the special 

attention of missions to the study of methods used in evangelistic work among 
Muslims. 

It was also decided that the Council should make renewed efforts to get into 
touch with the ancient churches of the Near East, particularly with certain 
vigorous spiritual groups forming, or recently formed, among them—such as the 
Zoe movement in Greece. 

A note will be found on p. viii to the effect that the Rev. H. H. Riggs has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the Near East Christian Council. 





Dr Kagawa 


T was expected that Dr Kagawa would visit Great Britain for a short period 
during July, after attending the World’s Sunday School Convention at Oslo, 
which is to follow his six-months’ tour in the United States. It is a matter for 
great regret, therefore, that the health regulations affecting the admission of 
aliens to Great Britain do not permit Dr Kagawa to pay the proposed visit. 





The Christian Approach to the Jews 


PY MEETING of the British and European sections of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews was held at Kasteel 
Hemmen, Arnhem, Holland, on April 28th and 29th. Reports were presented 
on the Jewish situation throughout the world to-day, and plans made for the 
work of the General Secretary of the Committee, Dr Conrad Hoffmann. 
it was decided that a meeting of the full Committee should be held in the 
summer of 1937 (late June or early July) in Central Europe—the place to be 
decided later. 
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Shorter Notes 


World’s Sunday School Association.—The twelfth convention is to meet in Oslo, 
Norway, from July 6th to 12th. The subject is ‘ Christ, the Hope of the World.’ 


Louvain Missionary Week.—The fourteenth annual meeting in Louvain of Roman 
Catholic missionaries is to be held from August 27th to 30th. The subject this year 
is ‘ Witchcraft in Mission Lands.’ The is of the organizing secretary is 11 rue 
des Récollets, Louvain, Belgium. 


Turkish Translation Service.—This useful service, hitherto under the direction of 
Professor Levonian, will be conducted during the next year—September 1936 to June 
1937—by the Rev. J. K. Birge, Ph.D. (P.O. Box 142, Istanbul, Turkey), to whom corre- 
spondence may be directed. The peway om mony sheets will continue to be issued 
monthly,'the subscription price being one dollar per annum. Brief comments on current 
Turkish literature will also be prepared monthly and can be obtained for 50 cents per 
annum. 


International Theological Seminar.—The third seminar is to be held in Geneva, 
July 28th to August 15th, under the egis of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work and the Theological Faculty of the University of Geneva. European, 
American and British lecturers have been appointed. e@ general subject of the 
lectures is the Church in the world; translations will be provided. The registration 
fee is 25 Swiss francs (£1 13s. 4d.), and board and lodging will be available at 4.50 to 6 
Swiss francs (5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.) a day. Information is obtainable from The International 
Theological Seminar, 1 Rue des Photographes, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Missions in Abyssinia.—A meeting of certain Protestant missions having work in 
Abyssinia was held in London on May 20th, to consider the situation created by the 
Teslen oveunation of the country. The missions affected are closely watching events. 


Call to Prayer.—A twelve-page leaflet, entitled A Call to Prayer, 1936-1938, has 
been issued by the International Missionary Council, in view of the study and work 
being undertaken and leading up to the general meeting of the Council in 1938. The 
leaflets can be obtained from either office of the Council (2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1 
and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City). English prices: 14d. each, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
10s. per thousand ; corresponding prices in America. 





Obituary 


On March 29th, 1936, at Johannesburg, while on a visit, Wm1t1am Dovetas 
Mackenzig, D.D., LL.D., aged 74, President Emeritus of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and former minister of Morningside Congregational Church, Edinburgh. Dr Mackenzie 
i well known by the men and women of many nationalities who have studied at 

artford. 


On April 5th, 1936, at Indore, the Rev. Youan Masm, Vice-Principal of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Indore, and a former Moderator of the United Church of North 
India. He was associated with the National Christian Council of India from its begin- 
ning, and was a member of the Executive Committee at the time of his death. 


On April 15th, 1936, at Oxford, Lovisr Hume CreicHTon, 85, widow of 
Mandell Creighton, late Bishop of London. Mrs Creighton believed strongly in mis- 
sionary co-operation, and her help, advice and presence were always valued at meetings 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 

On May 12th, 1936, in Japan, the Rev. Bishop M. Axazawa, of the Methodist 
Church. Bishop Akazawa was appointed a member of the Ad Interim committee of 
the International Missionary Council, at the meeting of the committee of the Council 
last September—October, 
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Directory 


The Rev. W. Y. Cun has been appointed General Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, succeeding Dr to Ching-yi, who resigned in 1934 to become 
General Secretary of the Church of Christ in China. 

The Rev. H. H. Ria@s, a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and latterly chairman of the Near East Christian Council, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of that council. He succeeds Dr Robert Wilder, who 
resigned in 1933. In the interim Mrs Conyers Baker has been acting as secretary. 





Subjects for Intercession 


July to September 1936 


Ler us Pray: For the continued | am for the meeting in 1938 of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and *s guidance of the studies which are being 
undertaken in connexion with it (pp. i-ii). 

Lxet us Pray: For Miss M. Wrong, Mr J. Merle Davis and Mr J. H. Reisner on their 
tours in Africa and the Far East (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For the evangelistic movements in the world, particularly the forward 
movements in India (pp. v-vi) and Japan (p. v). 

Let us Pray: That the Church may increasingly make use of the new media for 
proclaiming its message—such as the cinema and the radio—which science has put 
into men’s hands (p. ii, cinema in Africa ; p. iii, broadcasting in China). 

Let us Pray: For God’s blessing on all preparations for the week-end conferences and 
the national preaching mission to be conducted in the United States in the coming 
autumn and winter (p. iii). 

Let us Pray: For the work of the Institute of Christian Education (p. iv). 

Let us Pray: For the work of the World’s Sunday School Association and for God's 
blessing on its convention in July in Oslo (p. vii). 

Let us Pray: For a closer drawing together of the older and younger churches in the 
Near East in facing their common task (p. vi). 

Let us Pray: For missions and missionaries whose work is in Abyssinia, that they 
may have God’s guidance in the present circumstances (p. vii). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued eee poe wean en te ma eae me 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses, 
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International Missionary Council 


IS Grace the Arcupisnorp or York (Dr Temple)] has accepted the 
invitation to become a Vice-Chairman of the Council, in the place of 
the late Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr Morr will be in Great Britain from October 12th to 19th. He then 
sails for India, where he will be from November 10th to February 7th, his first 
objective being to preside over the world conference of Y.M.C.A.’s to be held 
at Mysore from January 2nd to 10th. He will immediately before that attend 
the biennial meeting of the National Christian Council to be held from December 
28th to a lst, probably in Nagpur. While in India, Dr Mott will meet 
representative Christian groups for conference regarding the Hangchow meeting 
of the International Missio: Council in 1938. 


It is ible that Dr J. H. OLpHaM may pay a short visit to the United 
States in November. 

Dr A. L. Warnsnvis, after the meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the 
Council at Old Jordans Hostel in June, visited Holland and Germany, where he 
met with mission leaders to discuss the statistical survey of missions which is 

ing made. He will be in the United States during the winter. 


e Rev. Wrii14M Paton is planning to be in the United States and Canada 
for February and March. 


Mr J. Mere Davis expects to reach Shanghai on October Ist, after spending 
a week in Hawaii and a week in Japan. 


Miss Marcaret Wrone expects to reach London, after her African tour, 
during November. 

The Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary Council met 
at Old Jordans Hostel, near London, from June 4th to 8th. The main subject 
of discussion was the general meeting of the Council in 1938. Kowloon had 
been suggested as the place of meeting when the committee had met in North- 
field in 1935, but the suggestion had not met with general acceptance. The 
Ad Interim committee finally decided that the meeting should be held at Hang- 
chow in September—October 1938, at the invitation of the National Christian 
Council of China, personally presented by Dr Yi-fang Wu, Principal of Ginling 
College, and Dr C. 8. Miao, a secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China. For fuller information about the meeting readers are referred to the 
Minutes, published by the International Missionary Council (2 Eaton Gate, 
London, 8.W.1, price 6d.; and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, price 
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10 cents); also to the editorial note on p. 568 of the October issue of the 
International Review of Missions, and to the pamphlet, A Five Years’ Plan. 

A Five Years’ Plan is a — pamphlet written by the Rev. William 
Paton, the purpose of which is ‘first, to show how a a | meeting such as is 
proposed is relevant to and can be a to give assistance in facing the 
present situation ; and, second, to outline the nature of the preparation and 
studies which are to be undertaken before the meeting is held.’ the pamphlet 
will be found of great use to those who are to speak on the subject of the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in Hangchow in 1938. It is obtainable 
from the Edinburgh House Press (2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1) at 3d., and 
from the International Missionary Council office in New York (156 Fifth Avenue). 


Quarterly Notes, eg with the issue for January 1937, will become the 
organ for information for plans about the Hangchow meeting. 





The Research Group of the International 


Missionary Council 
(Contributed by Prof. K. 8, Latourette) 


3 ie Research Group came into being through action of the meeting at 

Herrnhut in 1932 of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council. Its purpose has been to encourage more thoughtful study of the 
problems of the missionary enterprise. To date, the following have been its 
achievements : 

1. The group itself has been created. It is made up of thirteen members 
scattered in ten different countries. Each member is prepared to give counsel 
concerning B projects involving the country in which he is a specialist, to be a 
centre of information of what is being accomplished and to stimulate research. 
Its present Te the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall for Kenya, Dr H. Kraemer 
for the Netherlands Indies, Prof. K. 8. Latourette (chairman) for North 
America, Prof. C. T. Loram for Africa, Dr John Mackay for Latin America, 
Prof. Takuo Matsumoto for Japan, Dr J. H. Oldham for Africa, the Rev. William 
Paton for Great Britain, Mr P. O. Philip for India, Prof. Martin Schlunk for 
Germany and Switzerland, the Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd for South Africa, Presi- 
dent C. R. Watson for the Near East and President Francis C. M. Wei for China. 

2. Two surveys have been made, one before the meeting at Herrnhut and 
one after it, to discover what research in missions is in progress. 

3. Correspondence has been carried on with individuals interested in research. 

4. Aid has been given in the initial stages of the forthcoming statistical 
study of the missionary movement. 

5. A series, Occasional Studies of the World Mission of Christianity, has been 
begun, the purpose of which is to make possible the publication of scholarly 
monographs which would be of use to the world mission of Christianity but 
which, because of their technical nature, would have too limited a circulation 
to warrant their issuance by a commercial publishing firm. Thus far one number 
has appeared: A. W. Wasson’s Church Growth in Korea. A second is to appear 
this autumn by J. T. Addison, on the methods of medicval missions. Copies 
may be obtained through either the New York or the London office of the 
International Missionary Council, 
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The chairman is glad to hear of studies which may be considered for the 
series. He is also ss hear of research of any character connected with 
the world mission of Christianity, and he and other members of the group are 

repared to be of any assistance within their power in furthering the purposes 
or which the group was created. 





Germany 


Sta centenary celebrations of the Leipzig mission from June 6th to 9th 

included a mass meeting in Leipzig market-square, attended by many 
thousands and addressed by Bishop arahrens of the Lutheran Church, who 
is also the president this year of the Lutheran World Convention. The bishop 
recalled the work of the Leipzig mission in India and Africa throughout the 
century, and reminded his audience that no power can rival that of Jesus Christ, 
who has overcome the world. 

Centenary celebrations also of the North German mission were held in 
Bremen from May 16th to 18th. 

The following new order regarding collecting money for missions was issued 
on July 25th by the Minister of the Interior for the Reich and Prussia, con- 
cerning the proposals of September 13th, 1935, and of December 10th, 1935." 
It was ad to the secretary, Dr Knak, of the Berlin Missionary Society : 


On the stre: of paragraphs 1, 2 and 5 of the regulations concerning collections 
of November 5th, 1934... I hereby grant permission to the missionary societies 
comprised in the German Senpial Missionary Conference, subject to revocation 
at any time, to collect subscriptions : 

(a) by the publication of appeals in the missionary magazines ; 

(b) by sending written requests to such persons as have already shown a regular 

interest in the work in past years and whose names are noted in a list ; 

(c) by appealing for new subscribers through the missionary magazines ; 

(d) by the sale of objects at missionary meetings, except that no contribution of 

such objects may be asked from ordinary dealers. 


This permission applies to the whole country up to September 30th, 1936. I 
cannot agree to further proposals. 

I request the missionary societies belonging to the German Evangelical Missionary 
Conference to make the necessary arrangements, and I ask you to transmit to me at 
once a copy of the notice you send to these societies, with a list of their present addresses. 


By order : (signed) KRaUTHAUSEN. 
Attested by the stamp of the Ministerial Chancellery. 


Dr Knak comments as follows in the Berliner Missionsberichte for August : 


The foregoing decree does not give permission for the use of collecting boxes in 
private houses; this was made clear in answer to a request for information on the 
subject. This seriously affects a customary source of income, although, of course, 
no one is forbidden to set aside money for missions and to send it either directly to 
the mission houses or through a pastor. The more missions are menaced by this 
limitation the more faithfully will supporters seek ways and means for raising money 
in conformity with the foregoing decree. In any case, the order must be obeyed and 
all box-holders are urgently requested to empty their boxes at once and send the 
contents either directly or through a pastor to mission headquarters. 





1 See article by K. Appenzeller, pp. 516-265. 
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India 


T its annual conference held in June, the Bangalore Conference Con- 
tinuation considered the present revolt of the depressed classes against 
Hinduism. oe Bangalore Conference Continuation is a body com of 
educated Indian Christians from different parts of South India. It meets 
annually and discusses problems connected with the Christian movement in 





The Conference (as reported in the National Christian Council Review for 
last July) expressed its wholehearted sympathy with the longing of the depressed 
classes for social justice, and its conviction that a satisfactory solution of their 
problem could be found only when it is looked at from the political, social, 
economic and religious aspects together. ‘A mere transference from one 
reg group to another will not bring about any immediate improvement 
in their economic condition, or even in their status in relation to the caste-Hindu.’ 

The Conference was emphatic regarding the attitude of the Church, which 
* should neither hold out to the Harijans hopes of social or economic betterment, 
which it may not be able to fulfil, nor lower the demands of Christ for personal 
loyalty to Him as the only condition of admission to membership in a church.’ 

The Conference also stressed the present opportunity offered to Christians 
to identify themselves with the depressed classes in their di ; 





Great Britain 


TS twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies was held in Swanwick from June 10th to 13th. As it followed 
immediately the meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the International 
Missionary Council, some who had come from abroad for that committee were 
able to be present, including Dr Mott, Dr Warnshuis, Dr Miao, Dr Wu, Professor 
Latourette and Professor Westman. The main subject of the conference was 
the meeting in 1938 of the International Missionary Council and the part the 
British Conference can take in the work of preparation, or rather, in the five- 
year plan of study, prayer and work for evangelism of which the meeting in 
1938 will be the focus. The decision to enter on this five-year plan was warmly 
PPT he m ed with th f th f th 
e meeting received wi + regret the resignation of the secretary of the 
British Conference, Mr Kenneth Madenaen, who has guided it so well during all 
the twenty-five years of its existence. Mr Maclennan will retire at the end of the 
resent year, having handed over to his successor, appointed at the meeting, the 
i J. W. C. Dougall, who has latterly been educational adviser to the missions 
in Kenya and Uganda. Mr Maclennan will keep in touch with the British Con- 
ference, having been appointed by the meeting as the honorary treasurer. 
The World Dominion Movement in Great Britain has become a member of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 
Two new appointments have been made at the Selly Oak Colleges, Bir- 
mingham: the Rev. Godfrey E. Phillips, one of the secretaries of the London 


Missionary Society, to a chair of missions; and the Rev. John Foster, a mis- 
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sionary in South China, to a chair of church history and the history of missions. 
These appointments, the first of their kind in Great Britain, constitute a new 
faculty of missions in the Selly Oak Colleges. 

The seventh world conference of the New Education Fellowship was held at 
Cheltenham from July 31st to August 14th, 1936, under the presidency of Sir 
Percy Nunn. The course included lectures on education in India, Africa and 
Latin America. 

Bishop J. W. Pickett is to address a meeting in London on October 8th, under 
ad chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the mass movements in 

ndia. 





Australia 


gga National Missionary Council has formed five regional and one central 

commission to collect facts and prepare for the discussions to be held 
at the missionary conference which is planned for next April. The commissions 
will deal with missionary work among the aborigines, in the Pacific 
islands and at the home base. The last-named subject includes the question 
of closer co-operation. The five regional areas are Western Australia, South 
Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Victoria and New South Wales; the 
central commission, to co-ordinate the work of all, is in New South Wales. 





Missionary Expenditure 


Tas AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NaTIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
MisstonaRY CoUNCIL IN THE YEARS 1932-1934 
































| Average 
1932 1933 | (1984 Average |, Bateot | 
exchange'| reduced to 
| dollars 
—— | | 

Australia £ 285,7012, 285,7012| 285,701% 285,701 | $4.86656 $1,390,381 
Belgium . Fr. 99,540 98,638 78 92,382 |  .0276 2/550 

Denmark Kr. | 1,903,680 | 1,980,000 | 2,012,984 "555 34, 
Finland . M. | 4,044,445 | 4,300,000 | 4,885, 4'226,482 185 106,444 
France . Fr. | 5,090,147| 4,192,485 | 4,520,105 | 4,600,912 089179 180,259 
Germany M. | 4,833,152 | 4,977,175 | 5,016,560 | 4,942,206 1,177,255 
Great Britain 7 130,241 | 2,138,131 | 2,150,978 | 2,142,783 | 486656| 10,427,982 
Latin America 3 027, 3,015,207 | 2,719,010 | 2,920, pas 920,724 

Netherlands . Fi 356, 1,408,082 | 1,227 1,330,511 | 402 534, 
New Zealand r 80,000 78, 4.36656 381,212 

North America $ | 23,088,072 | 18,829,505 | 18,952,979 | 20,290,185 = 20,290,1 
Norway . Kr. | 1,902,431 | 2,027, Y 1,989,008 | 268 633,319 
South & 200,003}  '200,0003/ °200,0003} "200,000 | 4.86656 973,312 
Sweden . Kr. | 3,454,461| 3,523,816 | 4,279,998 | 3,752,757|  .268 1,005,739 
8 Fr. | 1,485,113 | 1,620,880 | 1,450,878 | 1,521,940] 198 298,734 
$40,752,770 




















1 The rate of exchange is reckoned at as in 1982. 2 Figures 
3 Figures for 1931. ad 4 Figures for 1933. 
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Syria 


hee News Bulletin of the Near East Christian Council for June reports 

Pic + moniens sy ead yen of last year in Beirut, called by the ep 
of the Evangelical ( yterian) to promote greater unity among 
different Protestant bodies. : 


It was attended by representatives of churches affiliated with the British Reformed 
Presbyterian and the American Reformed Presbyterian missions, the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting, the Damascus Church of the Irish Presbyterian mission, the Lutheran churches 
connected with the Danish Mission to the Orient, and the Ev lical Synod. The 
meeting agreed upon a plan of organization for an enlarged synod of all these co-operat- 
pe — ve upa ol a po es 9 to the ~ = 

study. ief purpose of the e synod is to enable 
Protestant churches to nt a united front in their governmental and other public 
relations, and to unify treatment of legal matters. In ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
matters the different units composing the synod will retain independence. If the 
plan is approved by the churches it will be a notable step in the direction of union and 
co-operation. 





Japan 


N order to establish closer relations between the Christians of Manchuria 
and Japan, the National Christian Council invited the Manchurian 
Christians to send a delegate to the All-Japan Christian Conference in November 
1935. In return, an invitation having been received from the Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterian missions and the Presbyterian Synod of Manchuria to send a 
delegate from the Japan Council to their annual meeting at Mukden, from 
June 30th to July 8th, the Rev. A. Ebisawa was chosen as the Council’s delegate 
to these two gatherings. Mr Ebisawa visited a number of cities in Manchuria 
and also in Korea in the interests of the nation-wide evangelistic campaign, in 
order to make arrangements to this campaign into the Japanese com- 
munities of these cities. He also held conferences with leaders of missions and 
churches in Manchuria, when important discussions took place regarding the 
future organization of Christian work in Manchuria. ; 
The central committee of the evangelistic movement has asked Dr Toyohiko 
Kagawa to tour in the interests of the campaign when he returns in the autumn, 
speaking at Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Sendai and 
probably other cities. 
A short obituary notice of Bishop Akazawa appeared in Quarterly Notes for 
July. His death, to quote a writer in the NV imal Christian Council Bulletin, 


is a serious loss not only to the Japan Methodist Church, but to the entire Christian 
i oat tae of his own communion, but he interpreted 

his task in large terms. . . . He was large-minded and broad in his interests and every 

co-operative agency and movement could count on his fullest co-operation. 


The Japan Methodist Church has elected the Rev. T. Kugimiya to succeed 
Bishop Akazawa. The new bishop is well known in Christian <a 

In the Nippon Seikokwai ( ican), on June 4th, the Right Reverend Charles 
8. Reifsnider was installed as the second Bishop of North Tokyo, succeeding the 
late — McKim. The new bishop has served as suffragan of North Tokyo 
since > 
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North America 


‘|\HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Kennedy School of 
Missions at Hartford is to be celebrated in October. 

An all-day meeting was held in New York on June 12th to hear Bishop 
Pickett’s report of the situation in India arising from the movement among the 
depressed classes and to consider the future programme of American missionary 
societies in India. Bishop J. W. Pickett also spoke at meetings in Toronto, 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York in September, before leaving to return to 
India via London. 

Before these notes appear, the National Preaching Mission will have been 
launched. It will have a preceded by a retreat for spiritual preparation on 
September 8th and 9th at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. In addition to visite 
by the international group to twenty-five large centres, two-day preaching 
missions have been planned in many other cities. Local parishes of f at i 
tions are to observe a simultaneous eight-day preaching mission in November. 





Shorter Notes 


The Christian Council of South Africa was formed at a meeting in Bloemfontein 
in June, attended by about sixty representatives of the Church and missions. Practically 
all communions were represented except the Roman Catholic. The secretary is the 
Rev. J. M. du Toit, 45 Villa Street, Arcadia, Pretoria. 


Call to Prayer.—The leaflet issued by the International Missionary Council in 
reparation for the a has been reprinted by the National Christian 
Secmel of the Philippine ds on two sides of one sheet and enclosed with the bi- 
monthly bulletin of the Council for June. Other Christian Councils might care to 
take similar action. 





Subjects for Intercession 


October to December 1936 


Let us Pray: For all the preparation and study connected with the ‘ Five Years’ 
Plan’ and the meeting in 1938 at Hangchow (p. ii). 

Let us Pray: For the movement among the depressed classes in India, and for the 
Church in India upon which a great opportunity and responsibility is devolving 
(p. iv). 

Lzet us Pray: For missionaries, administrators and a ome of the German evan- 
gelical missions in the difficulties with which they are t (p. iii). 

Let us Pray: For evangelistic movements throughout the world, including the 
National Preaching Mission this autumn in the United States (p. vii). 

Lut us Pray: For the newly constituted Christian Council in South Africa, for ite 
secretary and for all who are taking up new posts (pp. iv—v, vii). 

Let us Pray: For all the preparations and study leading to the missionary conference 
to be held in Australia next spring (p. v). 

Ler us Pray: For a growth in the spirit of goodwill and willingness to co-operate, 
giving thanks for recent manifestations in the Far Kast and in Syria (p. vi), 
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